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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante- bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the chapters are: ‘ Introduction,” ‘Religion with Letters,” ‘* Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” ‘‘ Better ginnings, 4 “ Educating the 
Urban Negro egro,”’ “The sng asin ” “ Religion ‘without Letters,” ‘‘ Learning in Spite of 
Secon, ‘Educating N egroes Transplanted to Free Soil, ” “Higher Education,” 

ocational Training,” “ Education at Public Expense.” In the appendix are found a 
og oc “¢3 — ocuments. The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
a ul in 
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“I like it very much. Vee ve loosened up on your style a bit and you have donean 
excellent of research. ae hiowe your book will have a good sale.”— a Channing, 
McLean fessor ie ay and Modern Foreard University. 


t seems clear to me that have pole a substantial contribution to the subject and I know 
T shall prt by it. Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 
t at first it would be out of my line, but on t its pages, I discovered that it may 


“I though 
well hold the pas yy omen have sertainy. compiled with - intelligent interest in the co people. You write —_~ 
— im tt material in the true spirit of scholarship. 


mS adie oh '—Fer ofessor of History in the University af Chicago. 
Onecare afl | Be u have taken a field of which little has been known and developed in 
it a most ees wee le book. I = ~~ so Bere ps ae ag 2d and ag ore Thave had 
eS se pate au — ancis W. Shepardson, fessor of History 
és Unisersity of C 
ae Sen wee the ly scholarly ae Se ee De pean Sat Comneher ane | Seow 
about the subject to appreciate Sik hes cet gue ta Cine andl allort to perform this work.”"— 


Dr. EB. Park. 
“Itis the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is above 
eters & Ge stetveeas of the Beas himself under tremendous difficulties and opposition, to learn 
to know more, to be more. Apart from the fund of information on the subject which 
Dr. Gidea tes bere offered, the supreme gh pn gee san nen goo pa natae- Sehmmaintng ror 
« «.« The as a whole, is an ill tion of the recent development of education among the 
colored people.” — Washington Star. 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
Agents Wanted 
Mention The Journal ef Negro History—it identifies you 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
THE CELEBRATION OF THE TENTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY, HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
SEPTEMBER 9 
AND 10, 1925 


Unusual enthusiasm marked the celebration of this 
Tenth Anniversary. Scholars, editors, business men, edu- 
cators, and ministers attended in large numbers to show 
their appreciation for the work done under the direction of 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, and to join the ranks of those deter- 
mined to give the work that support which it must have to 
treat the records of the Negro scientifically. Plans were 
formulated to carry forward the present program and, in 
addition, to make a study of the economic condition of the 
Negro. A committee was appointed to raise an endowment 
of $250,000 for the Association. The meeting was one of 
the most important ever held in the history of the race. 

The very first session set a high mark of interest which 
the remaining ones had difficulty in reaching. Mr. John 
R. Hawkins in calling the meeting to order carefully re- 
viewed the work of the last ten years, paying high tribute 
to Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the founder, and to those who 
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have stood by him and enabled him to do the work so effi- 
ciently. He then presented Dr. Alain Leroy Locke, who 
directed attention to Africa as an inviting field so long neg- 
lected by students of archaeology and anthropology. Then 
appeared Dr. James H. Dillard who gave his experience of 
a recent trip made in Africa from Port Said to Cape Town. 
Dr. Dillard spoke in a popular vein and deeply interested 
his hearers in paying such high tribute to the physical, 
moral and spiritual development of the Africans. Mrs. F. 
R. Givens, of Louisville, and Mr. W. O. Hart, of the Louisi- 
ana Historical Society, took part in the general discussion. 

After the annual business session in the afternoon at 
which the present corps of officers reported on their work 
and were unanimously reelected, the Association devoted a 
session to a discussion of the Negro of today. This diseus- 
sion centered around papers on typical conditions of Ne- 
groes in the cities of Baltimore and Pittsburgh by Mr. R. 
Maurice Moss and Mr. Abram L. Harris and around an 
address of Mr. E. T. Attwell on recreation facilities for Ne- 
groes in cities. Mr. Harris being absent, his paper was 
read by Mr. J. W. Scott of Huntington, West Virginia. 
There were present many prominent social workers and 
teachers of sociology, who freely participated in the general 
discussion. Among those were Mrs. Laura B. Glenn, of 
Washington, and Prof. G. B. Hancock, of Virginia Union 
University. 

The Association then heard of the conditions with re- 
spect to education from noted men of the country. Among 
others Mr. R. 8S. Grossley, representing the Department of 
Education of Delaware, Dr. G. E. Davis, representing the 
Department of Education of West Virginia, Dean S. H. 
Archer, of Morehouse College, and President J. L. Peacock, 
of Shaw University, reported the plans and purposes for 
the uplift of the Negroes in their respective States that the 
present undesirable conditions of the race may no longer 
obtain. 

The first evening session was a rare occasion. Two of 
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the most distinguished scholars of the country discussed the 
history of the Negro before the Civil War. Prof. William 
T. Laprade, of Duke University, delivered a most illuminat- 
ing discourse on the Negroes in the District of Columbia 
prior to 1862. Speaking to an intelligent audience of many 
of the descendants of these very Negroes, the speaker easily 
interested his hearers in his logical array of facts inter- 
pretative of the initiative and development of the ante- 
bellum free Negroes in the District of Columbia. Then 
‘ame Dr. C. H. Wesley, of Howard University, who ac- 
quitted himself with honor in the masterly fashion in which 
he showed how before the Civil War the South unwisely 
tried to develop industrialism along with slavery. Dr. 
Wesley’s accurate knowledge of the economic aspects of the 
history of the South favorably impressed every one and 
aroused further interest in this neglected aspect of Negro 
history. 

One of the most important sessions was that of the 
morning of the tenth devoted to the Negro in business. 
The aim here was to emphasize the importance of making a 
survey of the Negro in the economic world. Preliminary 
remarks were made by Mr. John Pinkett, representing the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company. Mr. William 
G. Pearson, president of the Banker’s Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Durham, North Carolina, then delivered an elab- 
orate address showing why the Negro business man often 
fails. This discourse had been worked out with care and 
restraint and was delivered in a convincing manner. The 
speaker treated the subject from two points of view, that 
of the business man himself and that of the community with 
which he has to deal. 

Mr. W. Gomez, secretary-manager of the firm which Mr. 
W. G. Pearson heads, then delivered an address further 
emphasizing the necessity for this survey and suggesting 
the ways and means for carrying out this important pro- 
gram. His address was delivered with the unusual force 
characteristic of the earnestness which is all but peculiar to 
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this successful business man. He was more concerned, 
however, with finding the means than with discussing the 
necessity for the effort, for in the very beginning he easily 
convinced the audience that it is urgently needed. 

These addresses evoked further discussion in which par- 
ticipated Mr. C. T. Taylor, of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, Prof. Kelly Miller, of the same 
city, Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of the Mutual Savings and Loan 
Company of Charleston, West Virginia, and Mr. T. K. 
Gibson, of the Supreme Life and Casualty Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. All of these gentlemen further illumi- 
nated the question and warmly endorsed the plan. Out of 
this effort came a motion to the effect that the survey be 
authorized and that the committee be appointed to decide 
upon the modus operandi. 

The next feature of the celebration everybody appar- 
ently enjoyed to his fullest capacity. This was the lunch- 
eon which the Association tendered the visitors. When the 
repast had been sufficiently advanced Prof. Kelly Miller, 
who presided, made a short speech of wit and humor, and 
then proceeded to call on others for short addresses. 
Among those speaking were Dr. George K. Haynes, of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, Prof. T. E. MeKin- 
ney, of the Agricultural and Technical College at Greens- 
boro, Mr. W. W. Sanders, State Supervisor of Negro 
Schools of West Virginia, Prof. L. P. Jackson, of the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Prof. M. M. Fisher, 
of Virginia Union University, Bishop C. H. Phillips of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Thomas I. 
Brown and Dr. Pezavia O’Connell, of Morgan College, Mrs. 
Amanda V. Gray Hilyer, Prof. John W. Cromwell, Mr. J. 
A. Jackson, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, of Washington, D. C. 

The Director was then called upon to make some re- 
marks. His words tended to be of the reminiscent nature 
and decidedly changed the atmosphere from joviality to 
seriousness when he briefly discussed the trials and tribula- 
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tions of the first years of the effort. He made a deep im- 
pression upon the distinguished guests, who, before leaving 
the banquet hall, declared that they would go back to their 
respective homes determined to enlist the support of a 
larger number of persons to place the work above pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

The Negro press rightly had its share of attention at 
the afternoon session of the second day. The fact that Mr. 
R. 8. Abbott, the owner of the largest Negro newspaper in 
the world, and Mr. R. L. Vann, the proprietor of another 
pushing its way into the same class, would speak, attracted 
an interesting audience. Mr. Abbott delivered a few re- 
marks introductory to the program of the day and then 
spoke out of his valuable experience in the development of 
the Chicago Defender. His words were both stimulating 
and inspiring to the youth with the ambition to struggle and 
achieve. Everybody seemed to think of Mr. Abbott’s part 
as a distinct contribution to the success of the meeting. 

Then followed Mr. R. L. Vann, of the Pittsburgh Courier. 
In a scholarly and well-delivered discourse, he showed ex- 
actly what the province of the newspaper is and pointed out 
the peculiar situation of the Negro newspaper in the world 
in which the races in the main live apart. How the press 
may cooperate with the people and the people with the 
press for the common good of all will depend largely upon 
a better understanding of the problems of the newspaper 
world and a keener appreciation of the valuable service 
which it renders the public. This address evoked favorable 
comment. 

Mr. Vann was followed by Mr. E. Washington Rhodes, 
of the Philadelphia Tribune. He opened the general dis- 
cussion. Mr. Rhodes briefly extended the contrast of the 
Negro news-sheet man of yesterday with the Negro editor 
of today. Whereas the former merely eked out an exist- 
ence, the latter finds himself at the head of a large printing 
and publishing establishment representing a stride in Ne- 
gro business almost as important as the large Negro in- 
surance companies. Mr. J. A. Jackson, of the Washington 
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Tribune, continued the general discussion, going a step 
further into the history of the Negro press. Helpful com- 
ment was made by the Rev. George F. Bragg, of Baltimore, 
Mr. Rayford Logan, of Washington, and Prof. M. M. Fisher, 
of Union University. The last mentioned speaker empha- 
sized the importance of preserving complete files of the 
Negro newspapers that there may be something in print to 
tell the story of the Negro when the present generation is 
no more. 

The second evening session, the last of the celebration, 
was devoted to the consideration of the Negro church. Rev. 
Wm. L. Imes, of New York City, began the program with an 
eloquent and instructive address on the American pulpit 
and the Negro. The discourse showed evidence of thor- 
ough preparation and mature thought. It was well re- 
ceived and loudly applauded. 

3ishop L. W. Kyles, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, then delivered a scholarly address on the Ne- 
gro’s contribution to the religious life of America. The 
main point in his discussion was to make proper evaluation 
of man’s emotion when given intelligent expression. 
Viewed from this point of view, the spirituality of the Ne- 
gro as expressed in his songs must be considered a most 
valuable contribution to the development of religion in this 
country. While the present plight of the Negro may be far 
from satisfactory, and his past has been characterized by 
oppression and even torture, the Negro is emerging there- 
from with a spiritual contribution which this ordeal has 
produced. This elaborate address deeply impressed the 
audience as to the proper method of understanding the reli- 
gion of the Negro. 

The closing address of the occasion was that of Bishop 
R. A. Carter, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on what the Negro church has done. Bishop Carter made 
a survey of the rise of the Negro to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency and independence in religion and explained how the 
efforts of the Negro to get from under the religious domina- 
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tion of his master and ex-master not only saved the souls 
of men but saved the soul of the race. Out of the church 
thus established leaders have been encouraged to proceed 
along independent lines in doing other things when sup- 
ported by the Negro church, the example of which they 
merely followed. In this way the speaker accounted for a 
large part of the progress of the Negro during slavery and 
freedom. 

At the close of this session Bishop John Hurst, the pre- 
siding officer, made an appeal in behalf of the Association, 
emphasizing the many sacrifices made by the Director dur- 
ing the early years when he was compelled to make up the 
deficits of the Association himself. Thereupon a number 
of members led by Dr. George EK. Haynes sprang to their 
feet to endorse heartily this appeal and to urge that some- 
thing definite be done to secure permanent support for the 
Association. After much discussion there was raised in 
pledges and money about $1,000, and there was authorized 
the appointment of a committee to secure for the Associa- 
tion an endowment of at least $250,000. 

Among the pledges received were $100 from Bishop L. 
W. Kyles, $100 from Bishop R. A. Carter, $100 from Bishop 
John Hurst, $50 from Edward Waters College, $50 from 
Mr. R. S. Abbott, $25 from Mr. W. W. Sanders and $25 
from the West Virginia Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. 
Ida Gibbs Hunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, Miss Lavinia Black, and Mr. William T. Ferguson 
pledged themselves to become life members, paying $50 
each. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


INCOME 


At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
Association finds that its income has been practically the 
same as that of the preceding year. That it has not de- 
creased is evidence of more effort in this direction, for dur- 
ing the period it has been more difficult to raise money for 
the Association than in previous years. In conformity 
with the well-established policy of keeping the obligations 
of the work within the limits of its revenue, however, its 
debts have decreased rather than increased. The receipts 
and disbursements for the year appear in the following 
report: 


CoMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy oF Necro LIFE 
AND History ? 


Juty 1, 1924, To June 30, 1925 


Receipts Disbursements 
Research Fund .......... $ 5,000.00 Printing and stationery .. $ 2,304.60 
Interest on reserve ...... 118.08 Research and its printing.. 6,659.42 
Subscriptions ........... 1,500.41 Stenographic service ..... 1,827.75 
Memberships ............ etre SUE eae a wass dei ns 600.00 
Contributions ........... SPEOO0 GBOIATIO oc i sec esies case's 2,000.04 
Advertisements .......... 159.30 Sundry expenditures ..... 3,270.15 
Sundry income .......... 410.10 iuiinisciis, © 
Total Receipts .......... $15,085.39 Total Disbursements ..... $16,661.96 
Balance on hand for Re- Balance on hand, June 30, 
search, June 30, 1924.. 5,000.00 1925, appropriated for 
Balance on hand, General printing and research .. 3,458.66 
Expense Fund, June 30, Balance on hand, General 
SP Seeeess [eter news 64.08 Expense Fund, June 30, 
—— BE tists a's ateisia esas is 28.85 
Grand Total ............ $20,149.47 $20,149.47 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. W. RUTHERFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


1In keeping with the regulations of the Association the books have been 
duly audited by a certified public accountant, who states that the receipts and 
disbursements herein reported are correctly taken from the records and that 
the balances in the banks agree with the records of the institutions in which 
these funds were deposited. 
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An Urcent NEeEp 


As soon as possible the Association should find means of 
permanent support. At present it has no endowment. 
The work is supported altogether by subscriptions, mem- 
bership fees, advertisements, and contributions. As these 
vary according to the impression the work makes upon the 
public they cannot be considered a guarantee of adequate 
support. The annual income during the last three years 
has been about $20,000; but one-half of this has come from 
annual allowances from two appropriations for special 
purposes, and the Association has no assurance that these 
grants will be renewed. Even if such temporary grants 
were renewed, moreover, at the expiration of the specified 
time, the Association would find itself exactly where it is 
now. 

The necessity for taking this step becomes more urgent 
when it is borne in mind that so far the work has succeeded 
largely at the expense of the Director. During the first 
five years he not only received no compensation whatever 
from the Association, but made up all of its deficits amount- 
ing to from $1,200 to $1,500 a year. When he passes from 
the stage it is hardly likely that his successor will assume 
any such responsibilities. The next worker to take up this 
task will be a hired man. 

The Director, therefore, recommends that there be ap- 
pointed a committee to secure for the Association an endow- 
ment of at least $250,000. The income from such a fund 
together with the smaller sums coming from various sources 
would be sufficient to meet the present needs of the work 
and to provide for its gradual expansion from year to year. 


Frietp Work 


Continuing the effort to stimulate the study of Negro 
life and history through clubs and institutions of learning, 
the Director has succeeded in interesting a larger number 
of persons in giving more serious consideration to the Ne- 
gro’s achievements. Persons desiring to know about the 
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Negro have multiplied so as to open a new field for use for 
books supplying information as to what the Negro has 
thought and felt and attempted and accomplished. The 
demand for the reprints, special works, and volumes of The 
Journal of Negro History in bound form, therefore, has 
continued to increase. Having recently published a num- 
ber of volumes developing special aspects of Negro history, 
the Association has tended to grow upon the public mind 
as the institution in a position to meet these needs. 

Through such travel as the many duties of the Director 
have allowed he has delivered at various points the message 
of cooperation in acquainting the world with the civiliza- 
tion of the Negro. In this way, he addressed groups of 
persons in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia. In all of these cities, clubs for the study of the Negro 
have been very active, taking up systematically through 
suitable books various aspects of the civilization of the Ne- 
gro. 

The work was further extended into Durham, North 
Carolina, by holding the Spring Conference of the Associa- 
tion there on April 1 and 2, 1925. Manifesting interest im- 
mediately upon hearing that the Association would come to 
the State, friends of the cause in North Carolina made every 
effort possible to advertise the meeting and to weleome the 
visitors. As a result, the attendance from the State itself 
was considerable and the representation from without was 
as large as usual. The meeting was, therefore, one of the 
most successful in the history of the work. Students of 
Negro history who were present not only profited by ex- 
change of views, but persons who have not hitherto given 
much attention to the work learned of its importance and 
pledged their support to promote it with renewed vigor. 

This interest in North Carolina was further attested by 
an invitation from the State Department of Negro Educa- 
tion extended the Director to lecture in all of the Negro 
summer schools of the State. The educators thus inter- 
ested feel that there is, among the teachers of that State, a 
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need for more knowledge of the background of the race. 
Many of these teachers, moreover, have expressed a desire 
to cooperate with the Association in extending its particular 
work into that part. To this end, conferences have already 
been called, and a step has been made toward working out 
a program by which this appeal may be intelligently made 
throughout that State. These efforts, moreover, are not 
restricted to the Negroes themselves, for white persons of 
North Carolina, taking seriously the uplift of the race, 
realize the importance of inculeating in the mind of the 
white as well as the Negro youth a better appreciation of 
the contribution of the race to civilization. 


THe JouRNAL oF Necro History 


The Journal of Negro History becomes more important 
as time goeson. Many libraries which in the beginning did 
not take seriously the request to subscribe to this magazine 
are now placing such subscriptions requiring the complete 
file of the publication in bound form. This increasing num- 
ber of libraries subscribing and the all but exhausted sup- 
ply of the back numbers of this magazine present a problem 
which is difficult of solution in the present financial condi- 
tion of the Association. It is necessary to reprint as soon 
as possible the first two volumes of the magazine and within 
a year or two the sixth. As this would entail an expense of 
$3,000 or $4,000, it is a question to which the Association 
should direct immediate attention. 

The circulation of The Journal of Negro History has de- 
veloped substantially. Its circulation is no larger today 
than when the subscription was $1 a year, but the subscrib- 
ers tend to become more and more a serious-minded group. 
Those who at first had the idea that the magazine might 
meet the need of a popular publication have tended to drop 
from the list, whereas editors, students of social problems, 
and investigators have tended to increase. Such persons 
generally keep up their subscriptions and thus assure the 
future success of the magazine. 
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This is further attested by the increasing number of 
persons who have manifested sufficient confidence in the 
Association to become life members thereof. Bishop J. 
Albert Johnson, Mr. W. P. Dabney, and the North Carolina 
Mutual Forum have thus connected themselves with the 
Association this year. Other persons are paying the fee 
on the installment plan within the year, and will soon qual- 
ify as such members. 


RESEARCH 


The research work of the Association has continued 
along serious lines. There has been no increase in the staff, 
but those employed have achieved results which are signifi- 
cant not only in the history of the Association but in that of 
historical writing in this country. Some of the definite 
tasks assigned have been completed and others will be 
brought to an end in the near future. 

The statistical report entitled Pree Negro Heads of 
Families in the United States in 1830 has been in the hands 
of a printer for more thana year. It was expected that this 
would be available for distribution at an earlier date, but 
because of a delay in certain errors in composition, requir- 
ing almost a reprinting of the report, the edition has just 
recently come from the press. It presents a valuable array 
of facts which has been eagerly expected by students in- 
formed thereof. It is believed that it will meet a long-felt 
want of enabling the Negro to trace his past through these 
members of the race who almost a century ago had thus 
permanently established themselves in their communities. 

The next step in this same field will be the publication of 
a work entitled The Mind of the Negro as reflected in Let- 
ters written during the Crisis, 1800-1860. This is an an- 
notated collection of letters of all sorts giving evidence as 
to what the Negro was thinking during this period. The 
first part of this collection, entitled Letters to the American 
Colonization Society, has already appeared in the April 
number of The Journal of Negro History. The second part 
will appear in the July and October issues of this magazine 
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under the caption Letters to Antislavery Workers and 
Agencies. A third part will be published later as personal 
and private letters. When finished, the entire collection 
will be reprinted and published as a separate volume with 
a table of contents and an index. 

The Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction, 
which was published as an article in The Journal of Negro 
History, has been reprinted and distributed in book form. 
As such, the work has made a very favorable impression 
throughout the country as an original treatment of a much 
mooted question. The public has been especially impressed 
with the treatment of the social and economic condition in 
contradistinction to the effort on the part of most writers to 
emphasize merely the political side. One investigator, re- 
viewing this work, pays it the compliment of having estab- 
lished the truth that the history of the reconstruction has 
not been written. 

During the fiscal year, Mr. A. A. Taylor has been devot- 
ing his time to a study of the Negro in the Reconstruction of 
Virginia. This work deals primarily with the social and 
economic condition of the Negroes in that State and at the 
same time presents the leading facts of the political strug- 
gles during this stormy period. He has had the coopera- 
tion and suggestions of several students who have studied 
this phase of history and the work should prove informing. 
At present, he is bringing his research to a close, and will, 
in the near future, present the monograph in finished form 
for publication. It is hoped that it will be available before 
the end of the calendar year. 

The Association has been fortunate in having had the 
cooperation of Miss Irene A. Wright, an investigator in the 
Archives of the Indies, Seville, Spain. She has undertaken 
two commissions for the Association. In the first case, she 
has photocopied and verified a collection of documents 
throwing light on the early history of the slaves in Havana, 
Cuba. Miss Wright has also undertaken to collect some 
other documents with respect to the free Negroes under the 
Spanish in Louisiana. She has found there valuable facts 
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as to the status of these people and the efforts by which they 
maintained themselves in a world in which they lived and 
played a role peculiar to themselves. 

The Association made an effort to place in one of our 
leading universities a student who would equip himself for 
serious graduate work in ethnology and anthropology. Be- 
cause of this student’s failure to raise $250 to meet the re- 
quirement for receiving $500 from the Association, the fel- 
lowship was not granted; and he decided to direct himself 
to another task. During the fiscal year, then, the Associa- 
tion gave no such aid to any student. It is earnestly hoped, 
however, that someone with the interest and the courage to 
equip himself properly will make application and enter 
upon this work. 

In the somewhat correlated field of folklore, the Asso- 
ciation has endeavored to place a worker. The idea of 
making such a collection through competition for the $200 
prize offered last year was abandoned by the decision of the 
Folklore Committee on Award. The effort recently made 
was to secure from one of the foundations a fellowship of 

2,500 or $3,000 that a paid worker may be enabled to de- 
vote all of his time to this important task. The Director 
feels that this is the only way to study folklore systemati- 
cally to collect the facts adequate to the presentation of the 
mind of the Negro as it developed under a varying environ- 
ment. 

The field to which the Director would first invite atten- 
tion for the study of Negro folklore is the West Indies. 
There the investigator can easily find materials on folk- 
songs, religious practices, and the like. In distinguishing 
the native traits from the foreign influences he may study 
the civilization of the Negro in the transition from Africa to 
the West Indies and then from the West Indies to the Amer- 
ican colonies. The Association should immediately seek 
funds for this purpose. These important remains of civ- 
ilization become more difficult of access as time rolls on, 
and some of them are being destroyed by the advance of 
modern civilization. 


I 
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The Director invites attention also to the necessity of 
making an economic survey of the Negro. We need to 
know the statistics of the business developed by Negroes, 
the real estate which they have purchased, what they have 
done with their earnings, and how they have developed in 
the occupations. Such a report would not only furnish 
data for an economic history of the Negro, but would serve 
also as a basis for a more accurate estimate of the possibil- 
ities of the race in the economic world. The leading Negro 
business men of the country are very much interested in 
such a survey and would give some material support to the 
undertaking. 

These new enterprises would not overburden the present 
staff, inasmuch as some of the other tasks of the Associa- 
tion are now drawing to a close. The investigator in the 
field of the Free Negro will hardly make a study of any- 
thing in that field in addition to what has been already un- 
dertaken. The investigator in Negro Reconstruction His- 
tory, however, must continue his series of monographs on 
the various reconstructed States, developing, as he has 
already begun to do, the economic aspects of that important 


epoch. 
Carter G. Woopson 














TEN YEARS OF COLLECTING AND PUBLISH- 
ING THE RECORDS OF THE NEGRO 


Ten years ago the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was organized. It proclaimed as its pur- 
poses the collection of sociological and historical data on 
the Negro, the study of peoples of African blood, the pub- 
lishing of books in this field, and the promotion of harmony 
between the races by acquainting the one with the other. 
All persons intelligently interested in the Negro were asked 
to cooperate, and a goodly number of them accordingly re- 
sponded. 

At the close of the first decade the Association finds 
much to its credit. It has published The Journal of Negro 
History, a quarterly scientific magazine, now in its tenth 
volume aggregating more than six thousand pages of inter- 
esting current articles and valuable documents. It has 
published ten monographs developing scientifically neg- 
lected aspects of Negro life and history. It has stimulated 
and trained young men with the capacity for research ac- 
cording to the methods of modern historiography. Above 
all, it has made the world see the Negro as a participant 
rather than as a lay figure in history. 

The work has, therefore, attracted thinkers of both races 
in the North and in the South. Presenting the Negro to 
the public as he really is, moreover, the movement has led 
many a student of social and economic questions to con- 
sider the race situation dispassionately and to endeavor to 
work out the present day problems in the light of science. 
The Association has in its files numerous letters from per- 
sons to the effect that facts disseminated by the society have 
caused them to change their attitude toward the Negro. 

To reach this stage in the development of the work, how- 
ever, has not been an easy task. Starting out in 1915 with- 
out a cent in the treasury, the Association gave little as- 
surance that it would live. Other efforts had been made, 
but they did not continue long enough to accomplish defi- 
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nite results. Three Negroes of vision, William C. Nell, 
William Wells Brown, and George W. Williams, had en- 
deavored to record the salient facts of Negro History, but 
there was nothing in their experience to encourage the 
coworkers in this cause to believe that the program of the 
founder could be carried out. Furthermore, two Negroes, 
still living, had undertaken to get out an encyclopedia of 
the Negro; one other had suggested a closer contact of Ne- 
gro writers; and during the very summer when the Asso- 
ciation was organized, Dr. R. E. Park, of the University of 
Chicago, held two conferences of Southern students in that 
city, trying to interest them in the collection of Negro folk- 
lore at their own expense. The undersigned, upon being 
requested to cooperate, expressed doubt as to the feasibil- 
ity of the plan proposed, and especially questioned his own 
ability to lend actual aid, since he himself is not a folklorist. 
He informed these gentlemen that something else was tak- 
ing shape in his mind, and before the end of the summer it 
assumed the form of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, organized by five persons in the Wabash 
Avenue Young Men’s Christian Association Building in 
Chicago on September 9, 1915. The five persons partici- 
pating were: G. C. Hall, J. E. Stamps, W. B. Hartgrove, A. 
L. Jackson, and Carter G. Woodson. The Association was 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia on 
October 3, 1915. G. C. Hall was made chairman of the or- 
ganization, J. E. Moorland custodian of funds, and Carter 
G. Woodson, editor. 

In the beginning, the Association had very little moral 
backing and no financial support at all. There arose seri- 
ous doubt as to whether the Association would do any more 
than to duplicate the already voluminous controversial 
literature which beclouds, rather than clarifies, the vision. 
Not even the coworkers of the founder could exactly under- 
stand hispurpose. Finally, to give a concrete illustration of 
what he had in mind, the founder contracted a debt of about 
$400 to bring out the first issue of The Journal of Negro 
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History in January 1916, although there was nothing in the 
treasury. This caused one of the members of the Execu- 
tive Council to throw up hands in disgust and resign, while 
others threatened to do likewise. 

This stroke, however, was the very thing needed. 
When the public saw a well-printed scientific magazine, 
presenting scholarly current articles and valuable docu- 
ments giving facts scarcely known, the students of history 
and correlated fields highly praised the effort and warmly 
welcomed the publication. A. A. Goldenwiser character- 
ized the enterprise an excellent one deserving an enthusi- 
astic support. Professor W. B. Munro, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, acclaimed the first publication an historical journal 
of excellent quality. Kelly Miller styled it the most schol- 
arly magazine ever published by Negroes. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, likened the movement unto the important work 
started by John R. Green in popularizing the history of 
England. 

A number of persons, therefore, subscribed to the maga- 
zine, and it soon found its way to the libraries. The pub- 
lic began to see that the need of the hour was not to write 
books from the scant materials available, but to collect and 
preserve sufficient data of all sorts on the Negro to enable 
scientifically trained men to produce treatises based upon 
the whole truth. In this way only, the Association con- 
tended, could the Negro escape the awful fate of becoming 
a negligible factor in the thought of the world. 

The effort to engraft this idea upon the public mind, 
however, was slow; for those who appreciate most have the 
least to invest in the thing appreciated. Those in a posi- 
tion to aid scientific undertakings easily found excuses for 
subsidizing anything new. For example, in reply to as 
many as 200 letters addressed to philanthropists in behalf 
of the work in 1916, the founder received only fourteen 
dollars. One of these letters, however, fell later into the 
hands of Mr. Julius Rosenwald. Impressed with the looks 
of a sample copy of The Journal of Negro History when 
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about to be consigned to his waste basket, he decided that 
he would give a hundred dollars a quarter to the support of 
the undertaking; and he is still thus aiding the Association. 
This was the first substantial support which came from 
without. 

Yet, although the subscription list gradually increased 
and the smaller contributions continued to come, the Asso- 
ciation could not raise sufficient funds to pay the cost of 
publishing the magazine. The founder had to pay almost 
all of the first $400 debt referred to above, and for three 
years had to make up the deficits of the Association amount- 
ing to from $1,200 to $1,500 a year. He is still paying 
interest on money borrowed to pay the debts of the Asso- 
ciation during these early years. 

Some encouragement came from an important annual 
meeting held in Washington in 1917. By this time the As- 
sociation was sufficiently well known to attract the attention 
of a larger number of persons long since manifesting inter- 
est in the Negro. The program showed the usual array of 
scholars applying themselves to the scientific study of the 
Negro and others interested in the material support of the 
work honored the occasion with their presence. Among 
those present were Dr. C. V. Roman, Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Mrs. Louis KF’. Post, Mr. Nathan B. Young, Professor Kelly 
Miller, Mr. Monroe N. Work, Professor George W. Cook, 
Mr. John R. Hawkins, Dr. James H. Dillard, and Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald. Called upon to say a word, Mr. Rosenwald 
made a short address which encouraged the hearers to be- 
lieve that the work would eventually receive adequate 
assistance. 

In 1919, too, when money was cheap as a result of the 
World War inflation, the Association raised sufficient funds 
to rent an office, to pay a clerk, and to defray the expense of 
printing The Journal of Negro History. Among the per- 
sons then making the largest contributions were: Robert E. 
Park, Jacob H. Schiff, William G. Willcox, Harold H. 
Swift, James J. Storrow, Moorfield Storey, Frank Trum- 
bull, Cleveland H. Dodge, and Morton D. Hull. Thinking 
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that the problem of maintenance had been solved, the As- 
sociation even voted that year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the work, that the Editor should be paid a small 
bonus for his services; but this favorable aspect of things 
so quickly passed away that this stipend has never been 
paid. The cost of materials all but multiplied, wages ex- 
acted by labor became almost prohibitive, and printing in- 
creased from 250 to 300 per cent. At the end of 1920, then, 
the Association found itself with the largest deficit in its 
history. 

As the founder had borne most of the burdens of the 
Association during the first five years when he had to earn 
a living teaching for a small salary, he felt that this load 
should then be shifted from his shoulders to those of per- 
sons and agencies better situated. Exactly how this could 
be done he did not know, but he had the faith that the in- 
telligent public would not permit an effort like this to go 
to waste after having five years of achievement to its credit. 
In the meantime, the debts of the Association were becom- 
ing so enormous that a suspension of publication seemed 
likely at any time. 

Fortunately when Dr. James R. Angell became the Pres- 
ident of Carnegie Corporation, the founder availed himself 
of the first opportunity to present through him to that 
foundation the cause of the Association. The application 
was endorsed by some of the most noted men of research in 
the country, especially by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution, of Washington. Finally in April of 1921, the 
Association was notified that this foundation had appropri- 
ated $25,000 to the work, to be paid in annual installments 
of $5,000 a year. The Association was thereby enabled to 
pay off all of its debts and to employ the founder as the 
Director devoting all of his time to the work. 

The whole problem, however, was not yet solved. The 
Director was devoting all of his time to the work, but one 
man could not carry out such a program as that outlined by 
the Association. The Director, therefore, presented to the 
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Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial the request that the 
sum of $25,000 be appropriated to study slavery, the free 
Negro prior to the Civil War, and the Negro in the recon- 
struction of the Southern States. After giving the applica- 
tion careful consideration, the foundation made the appro- 
priation required, restricting it to the two fields last men- 
tioned and providing that it be paid in annual installments 
of $5,000. These appropriations increased the annual in- 
come so as to be about $20,000 a year since 1921. 

It may be well, then, to summarize here the total income 
of the Association during the first ten years of its life by 
giving the sources of its revenue and itemizing the purposes 
for which it has been expended. The records of the Asso- 
ciation show that funds have been received and disbursed 
according to the following statement of the Secretary- 
Treasurer covering the period from 1915 up to July 1, 1925: 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FROM 1915 
To JULY 1, 1925 


Receipts Expenditures 

Research fund ......... $20,294.54 Research and its printing $14,543,282 
Subscriptions .......... 11,388.89 Printing and stationery.. 33,483.793 
Membership fees ....... 2,946.82 Stenographic service .... 8,417.50 
Contributions .......... 48,556.94 WA cio ecotuasseucsans 3,487.11 
Advertisements ........ 194106 Galeries ........00000. 11,241,754 
Sundry income ......... 2,089.782 Sundry expenditure ..... 11,886.485 

TOU GRE, cialaccw ean $86,618.83 Re xisidis viata teere en $83,059.91 


1 Sundry income includes small amounts received for books of firms sold 
to subscribers, refunds, loans, and almoost anything not included in the other 
items. 

2 Two persons have been regularly employed, the one since July 1, 1922, 
the other since July 1, 1923, to study the Free Negro Prior to 1861 and Negro 
Reconstruction History. One receives $2,000 a year and the other $2,400. 
Other investigators have served for part time only. Printing in this case means 
the cost of bringing out special monographs produced by the investigators 
employed. 

8’ The amount paid for printing includes not only the cost of the manu- 
facture of The Journal of Negro History from quarter to quarter, but the 
production of reprints. 

4The item of Salaries here covers the amount of $1,350 paid a business 
manager for nine months in 1921 and the salary paid C. G. Woodson, the Di- 
rector, since July 1, 1921. No one except a clerk in charge of the office re- 
ceived any salary whatever prior to that time. 

5 Sundry expenditure includes the amount paid for postage, traveling, ex- 
penses, office cleaning, electric bills, gas bills, telephone bills, copyright fees, 
drayage, and the like, 
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The stewardship of the Association may be further ac- 
counted for by the productions of the copyists and investi- 
gators employed as a result of this increased income. 
Among these works should be mentioned the documents of 
the Negro in Spanish America, collected by Miss Irene A. 
Wright in the Archives of the Indies, Seville, Spain. These 
collections embrace the Despatches of Spanish Officials 
bearing on the Free Negro Settlement of Gracia, Real De 
Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, Documents illuminating the 
Early History of the Negro in Cuba and The Negro in Lou- 
istana under the Spanish Regime. Special and more detailed 
reports on Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United 
States in 1830, Free Negro Heads of Families in the United 
States in 1830, and The Mind of the Negro as reflected by 
Letters written during the Crisis, 1800-1860, have been 
compiled under the direction of and edited by Carter G. 
Woodson. The Negro in South Carolina during the Re- 
construction and The Negro in the Reconstruction of Vir- 
ginia have been produced by Mr. A. A. Taylor, an investi- 
gator of the Association. Other works are in the making. 

The importance of the effort is attested by the large 
numbers deriving benefit therefrom. Of the 300 libraries 
subscribing to The Journal of Negro History about 75 
are large public and school libraries in the South acces- 
sible only to the whites. Practically all accredited univer- 
sities of the South as well as of the North subscribe to this 
magazine and purchase also all other publications of the 
Association. Men of Southern antecedents appear on al- 
most every program of the Association, officially cooperate 
in promoting its interests, and contribute to its support. 
Some of the Southern scholars who have expressed special 
interest in the work are Professor W. K. Boyd, of Duke 
University, President J. P. McConnell, of the State Teach- 
ers College at East Radford, Virginia, Dr. Jerome Dowd, 
of the University of Oklahoma, Mr. A. H. Stone, of Dunleith, 
Mississippi, Dr. Plato T. Durham, of Emory University, 
Prof. I. E. McDougle, of Goucher College, Dr. S. C. Mitch- 
ell, of Richmond College, and Dr. James H. Dillard, of the 
John F. Slater Fund. 
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With the cooperation of men of this type the Association 
has been enabled to stimulate nation-wide interest in the 
study of Negro life and history. The attitude of these 
gentlemen has made it inviting for the Director to give a 
part of his time to field work among clubs and schools, in- 
ducing them to pay more attention to the study of the Ne- 
gro. Therefore, whereas a decade ago only a few institu- 
tions gave the study of the record of the Negro any 
consideration, practically all reputable universities and 
colleges and even some high schools now feature the study 
of the Negro in that of racial relations or provide special 
courses in this neglected aspect of our life and history. 

In the prosecution of this special work most of such in- 
stitutions make frequent use of the publications of the 
Association and of such special works of the Director as 
The History of the Negro Church, A Century of Negro 
Migration, Negro Orators and Their Orations, The Educa- 
tion of the Negro Prior to 1861, and The Negro in Our His- 
tory. The work last mentioned has met a popular demand 
for a textbook on Negro history and is now in its third edi- 
tion. It is used for collateral reading throughout the 
country and has been adopted for classroom instruction in 
about one hundred schools and colleges. 

The Association has rendered a distinct service in fune- 
tioning as a free reference bureau for information respect- 
ing the Negro. Almost all writers in this field either draw 
upon the facts collected and published by the Association 
or consult the Director in preparing outlines of their stud- 
ies and in developing the treatises. Some of such writ- 
ers are graduate students working for advanced degrees; 
others are better seasoned scholars and professors in uni- 
versities who find that, to exhaust their subjects, they must 
take into account what is being produced by the Association. 

An important by-product of the effort is the collection 
of valuable materials in the form of old manuscripts and 
rare books on the early history of the Negro in this country 
and the past of the race in Africa. Although the Associa- 
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tion has been handicapped by lack of funds for this par- 
ticular purpose, friends appreciating the importance of the 
work as a rallying point for a significant effort have given 
the Association a few of such documents, and others have 
been purchased at the expense of the Director. With a 
growth equal to that in the past the collection will develop 
into a valuable one in a few years, one large enough to 
facilitate the rapidly growing research in this neglected 


field. 


Carter G. Woopson 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE BRAZILIAN 
SLAVE TRADE 


I. Tue Necro Stave Trapve in CotontaL Braziu 


Negroes were first introduced into Brazil from Africa 
for sale as slaves in the sixteenth century. With Indian 
slavery prohibited, the development of the sugar planta- 
tions and the mines of Brazil brought an ever-increasing 
demand for this form of cheap and easily secured labor. 

Statistics of the population of Brazil during the colonial 
period are incomplete and often are only estimates. In 
1794 there were approximately 600,000 slaves in Brazil.’ 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the population 
was about three million, of which not quite a million were 
free whites, and nearly two million* were Negro slaves, the 
remainder being free Negroes, Indians and halfbreeds,* 
The figures for the slave trade for 1806 show that 38,000 
were imported into Brazil in that year.° 

At this time there was no universal feeling against the 
institution of slavery. Large numbers of slaves were held 
in the colonial possessions of most of the European coun- 
tries ° and the slave trade was carried on practically with- 
out restriction. 

However, for the previous twenty years there had been 


1 James, H. G., and Martin, P. A., The Republics of Latin America (New 
York and London, 1923), pp. 70-71. 

2 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX. Reports from Commit- 
tees, African Slave Trade, No, 53, ‘‘ Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the African Slave Trade, with Minutes of Evidence, Ap- 
pendix, and Index, 1849,’’ p. 279. 

8 Cochin, A., ‘‘Slavery’’ in Vol. III of Lalor, J. J., Ed., Cyclopaedia of 
Political Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History of the 
United States, 3 vols, (New York, 1888), p. 723. 

4 James, H. G., and Martin, P. A., op. cit., p. 76. 

5 Walsh, R., Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829, 2 vols. (Boston, 1831), 
Vol. II, p. 178. 

6 Cochin, A., op. cit., III, p. 723. 
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gradually developing in England under the leadership of 
Wilberforce and Clarkson a movement having for its pur- 
pose the abolition of the slave trade.’ Between 1780 and 
1805 proposals to this effect were seven times presented 
to Parliament and as many times rejected.* But the con- 
ditions of the slave trade, the crowding of large numbers 
into narrow quarters, the filth and the disease, and the 
cruelties incident to the capture and sale of Africans were 
too notorious to continue to be overlooked. The abolition 
movement was supported by Pitt, and taken up by the 
Grenville-Fox ministry and finally on March 25, 1807, an 
enactment was passed providing that the English slave 
trade should cease January 1, 1808,° the same date, inci- 
dentally, which marked the prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade of the United States.*° 

Time and experience demonstrated that this act and 
various bills passed with the same purpose” were insuffi- 
cient to bring about the reform desired. Rather, the prob- 
lem was an international one. England, therefore, sought 
to accomplish its aim through its influence in certain Euro- 
pean congresses and through various treaty relations. 

7 Ibid, 

8 Ibid. 

8 Du Bois, W. E. B., The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to the 
United States of America, 1638-1870 (New York, 1896), p. 132. 

Great Britain, Statutes at Large, 47 Geo. III, 1807, Cap. 36, pp. 73-77. 

10 United States, Statutes at Large, Vol. II, pp. 426-430. 

11 Great Britain, Statutes at Large, 51 Geo, III, 1811, Cap. 23, pp. 349-51, 
‘An Act for rendering more effectual an Act made in the 47th year of His 
Majesty’s Reign, intituled, an Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’’ 

Ibid., 53 Geo. III, 1813, Cap. 112, p. 228. ‘*An Act to Enlarge the Time 
for commeucing Prosecutions for Forfeitures under certain Acts relating to 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’’ 

Ibid., 59 Geo. III, 1819, Cap. 97, pp. 956-7. ‘‘An Act to extend the Pro- 
visions of an Act made in the 46th year of His Majesty’s Reign, intituled an 
Act for the more speedy Trial of Offences committed in distant Parts upon 
the Seas, to the Trial of Offences committed in Africa against the Laws for 
Abolishing the Slave Trade.’’ 

Ibid., 5 Geo. IV, Cap. 17, pp. 614-5. ‘‘An Act for the more effectual 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade.’’ 

Ibid., 5 Geo. IV, Cap. 113, pp. 914-955. ‘‘An Act to amend and con- 
solidate the Laws relating to the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’’ 
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To the Treaty of Paris between Great Britain and 
France, signed on the 30th of May, 1814, was added an 
Article in which the two nations agreed to use their influ- 
ence in the approaching Congress of Vienna ‘‘to induce all 
the Powers of Christendom to decree the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, so that the said trade shall cease universally, 
as it shall cease definitively, under any circumstances, on 
the part. of the French government, in the course of five 
years; and that during the said period no Slave Merchant 
shall import or sell slaves, except in the colonies of the 
State of which he is a subject.’’” 

On the following day, May 31, 1814, Castlereagh sent to 
the representatives of Austria, Russia and Prussia a cireu- 
lar letter urging a consideration of the abolition of the slave 
trade at the forthcoming Congress,** and received favorable 
replies from them." 

At the Congress of Vienna, in spite of the very active 
efforts of Castlereagh, the Powers refused to take any 
further action as a whole than to condemn the slave trade 
strongly and to provide for annual conferences on the 
question. 

Great Britain, however, secured from Portugal the sign- 
ing of a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade north of 
the Equator and an agreement to negotiate further at some 
future time upon the matter of total abolition.’® 

In accordance with the general agreement of the Powers, 
a meeting was held December 4, 1817, in London.’ It re- 


12 British Foreign and State Papers, 1815-16: Papers, showing the state 
of the relations between Great Britain and foreign powers, relative to the 
abolition of the slave trade, pp. 883-975. ‘‘ Additional Article to the Definitive 
Treaty of Paris between Great Britain and France.—Signed at Paris, the 30th 
May, 1814,’’ pp. 890-1. 

13 Jbid., pp. 887-8, ‘‘Circular letter of May 31, 1814, from Lord Castle- 
reagh to Austria, Prussia and Russia and the replies thereto.’’ 

14 Ibid, 

15 Ibid., pp. 939-75. ‘‘Congress of Vienna.’’ 

16 Ibid., pp. 937-9. ‘‘Substance of a Treaty between Great Britain and 
Portugal, Signed at Vienna, January 22, 1815.’’ 

17Du Bois, W. E. B., op. cit., p. 136, note. British Foreign and State 
Papers, 1818-19. ‘‘Conferences in London and at Aix-la-Chapelle, and corre- 
spondence relative to the Slave Trade—1817, 1818,’’ pp. 21-88. London Con- 
ference, pp. 23-53. 
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sulted in a call for the consideration of the question of the 
abolition of the slave trade at a conference at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle beginning October 24, 1818.** Castlereagh again took 
the lead in urging a settlement and submitted two proposi- 
tions, both of which, however, failed to be approved, viz.: 


1. ‘‘A direct appeal on the part of the five Courts to the King 
of Portugal, founded upon the declaration made in His Majesty’s 
name by his Plenipotentiary at Vienna, and urging His Majesty to 
give effect to that declaration at the period fixed by Spain for final 
abolition, viz. on the 20th May, 1820.’’ 

2. ‘‘That the Powers there assembled should accept the princi- 
ple of a qualified right of mutual visit, as adopted by the Courts 
of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, and should 
apply the same to the case of their respective Flags, as circum- 
stances might point out.’’?® 


At the Congress of Verona in 1822 at which were repre- 
sented Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
the question of total abolition was again considered. It 
was noted that Portugal and Brazil were the only two im- 
portant countries which still allowed the slave trade and 
Portugal had abolished it north of the Equator. ‘‘Yet,’’ 
reported the Duke of Wellington, ‘‘I have the means of 
proving that this Traffic has been, since the year 1815, and 
is at this moment, carried on to a greater extent, than it 
had been at any former period; that in seven months of 
the year 1821, not less than 38,000 human beings were car- 
ried off from the Coast of Africa in hopeless and irreme- 
diable slavery, and that not less than 352 vessels entered 
the Rivers and Ports of Africa, North of the Equator, to 
purchase Slaves between July 1820, and October 1821. 
Each of these was calculated to carry off from 500 to 600 
Slaves. . . . It is obvious that this crime is committed in 
contravention of the Laws of every Country of Europe, 


18 Ibid., Aix-la-Chapelle Conference, pp. 57-87. 

19 British Foreign and State Papers, 1822-23. ‘‘Congress of Verona— 
Slave Trade. Papers relating to the Slave Trade. Presented to Parliament 
by His Majesty’s Command, May, 1823,’’ pp. 89-110. Castlereagh’s propo- 
sitions, p. 57. 
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and of America, excepting only of one, and that it requires 
something more than the ordinary operation of Law to pre- 
vent it... . Portugal is the only Country in the World, 
which now, by Law, permits a Trade in Slaves.’’ *° 

England therefore recommended, first, that all the coun- 
tries represented in the Congress again denounce the slave 
trade and agree to proclaim and treat it as piracy with the 
view toward the incorporation of such a principle in inter- 
national law; second, that they withdraw the protection of 
their flags from persons, not natives of their respective 
countries, who should make use of such flags in carrying on 
the slave trade; third, that each prohibit the importation of 
commodities produced by colonies belonging to Powers 
which allowed the slave trade. The last measure would 
have applied only to Portugal and the then revolted colony 
of Brazil.” 

But an agreement could’not be reached on these three 
propositions ** and there was adopted only a general resolu- 
tion against the Slave Trade.** 

Great Britain’s comparative lack of success in these 
various congresses did not discourage its efforts in other 
directions. In the meantime, acting upon its own initiative 
and in accordance with its policy formulated at the con- 
gresses, beginnings were made in the promulgation of four 
types of treaties. The first class gave to each of the con- 
tracting parties ‘‘a mutual right of search of the merchant 
vessels of the other party within certain geographical lim- 
its, and a right of detention of such merchant vessels as 
might be found either with slaves on board or [as later pro- 
vided when the first form was found to be inadequate] 
equipped for the slave trade.’’** These treaties provided 
for ‘‘Mixed Courts, composed of Commissioners of each na- 
tion, those courts being posted within the territories of 

20 Ibid., p. 96. 

21 Ibid., pp. 99-100, 

22 Ibid., pp. 102-9. 

28 Ibid., pp. 109-10. 


24Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, African Slave Trade, 
Report No, 53, op. cit., p. 2. 
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each of the parties at such points as were likely to be most 
convenient for the adjudication of the captured vessels.’’ * 
Such were the treaties made with the Netherlands, Sweden 
and Norway, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Chili, and Ecuador.” 

The second class of treaties were those which granted 
‘‘a mutual right of search, in like manner as in the first 
class, within certain geographical limits, together with the 
right of detention under similar circumstances’’; but in 
this case ‘‘a captured vessel, instead of being tried before 
a Mixed Court of Commission, composed of Judges of the 
two nations, was handed over to the tribunals of the coun- 
try under whose flag she was captured.’’** This type of 
treaty with England was entered into by France (sus- 
pended by the Convention of May 29, 1845), Denmark, 
Sardinia, the Hanse Towns, Tuscany, the Two Sicilies, 
Haiti, Venezuela, Mexico, Austria, Prussia, and Russia.** 

The third type, known as Joint Cruising Treaties, made 
with France and the United States, did not grant the right 
of mutual search but obligated each party ‘‘to maintain a 
certain force upon the Coast of Africa, for the purpose of 
watching its own merchant flag, and preventing any vessels 
under that flag from being employed in the prosecution of 
the slave trade.’’ *° 

Slavers which were captured operating under no flag at 
all were dealt with by the British Vice-Admiralty as having, 
theoretically, no nationality.* 

By 1849, Great Britain had made a treaty of some such 
type ‘‘with almost every naval power, except Hanover and 
Greece, in Europe, and one or two of the smaller states in 
South America.’’** The reason for this action is given by 
the first witness in the Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, on the African Slave Trade, 1850: 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., p. 370 (Appendix F). 

27 Ibid., p. 2. 

28 Ibid., p. 370 (Appendix F). 


29 Ibid., p. 2. 
80 Ibid. 


81 Ibid., p. 5. 
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‘“‘The great advantage of getting all States that have 
flags to enter into such an engagement is, that the slave- 
traders, when they are driven from the shelter of one flag, 
may not take refuge under the fraudulent assumption of 
another flag, although, in point of fact, the country to which 
that flag belongs has no direct participation whatever in the 
Slave Trade. It is for this purpose that the British Gov- 
ernment have laboured to engage States in the Treaty, al- 
though those States were not at all likely themselves to take 
any share in the traffic.’’ * 


The fourth type of treaty was that made with African 
chiefs in an attempt to cut off the slave trade supply at its 
source.** These abolished the slave trade in the territory 
of such chiefs, gave England the right to enter the territory 
to enforce the treaty and forbade Europeans or other per- 
sons to reside therein for the purpose of carrying on the 
slave trade.** Of these treaties there were twinty-eight.® 

Realizing the need of something more than negative 
measures, further proposals included the building up of 
legitimate trade with Africa based on its rich natural re- 
sources to take the place of the slave trade.* 

The continued failure of the measures taken by Eng- 
land to reduce the Portuguese-Brazilian slave trade led 
finally, as a condition of England’s recognition of Brazilian 
independence from Portugal, to the British-Brazilian 


82 Ibid. (Thomas Staveley, Esq.) 

33 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. XXIV. Reports from Select 
Committees of the House of Lords, No. 35, ‘‘ Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to consider the best Means which Great 
Britain can adopt for the Final Extinction of the African Slave Trade, and 
to report thereon to the House; together with the Minutes of Evidence, and 
an Appendix and Index thereto,’’ p. 3. 

84 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, African Slave Trade, 
Report No, 53, op. cit., p. 7, p. 371. 

35 Ibid., p. 7. Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, African 
Slave Trade, Report No. 590, ‘‘ Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the African Slave Trade; together with the Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix, and Index, Session, 1850,’’ p, 240. 

86 Report No. 53, op. cit., p. 276. 
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Treaty of 1826,°7 which will be treated in detail below. 

Turning at this point to a consideration of the slave 
trade as related exclusively to Brazil, the first important 
measure was a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between 
Great Britain and Portugal, signed at Rio de Janeiro Feb- 
ruary 19, 1810.°° The Portuguese royal family owed a 
debt of gratitude to England for the aid of the British 
fleet in escaping from Lisbon to Brazil in 1807-8, when 
Portugal was menaced by the advance of Napoleon.*® This, 
together with England’s growing interest in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, led to the inclusion in the above 
treaty of Article X, whereby Portugal agreed to the general 
principle of the gradual abolition of this traffic and to its 
restriction in Africa to the Portuguese colonies, so far as 
its own subjects were concerned.“ 

Difficulties over the enforcement of the treaty and pro- 
tests of injustice by Brazilians led at the Congress of Vi- 
enna to the signing on January 21, 1815, of a Convention 
between Great Britain and Portugal by the terms of which 
the former established a fund of £300,000 to provide for 
the claims of illegal detention of Portuguese ships cap- 
tured on the suspicion of being engaged in illicit slave- 
trading.* 

With this point settled, Castlereagh recalled to the 
Portuguese representatives the agreement of Portugal 
‘‘to co-operate with His Britannic Majesty in the cause of 

37 Ibid., pp. 333-4; also British Foreign and State Papers, 1826—27: 
‘*Convention between Great Britain and Brazil, for the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade.—Signed at Rio de Janeiro, November 23, 1826,’’ pp. 
609-12, 

38 See below, Chapter IT. 

39 British Foreign and State Papers, 1812-14, Part I, pp. 547-557. 
‘*Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between His Britannic Majesty and His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Portugal.—Signed at Rio de Janeiro, the 
19th of February 1810.’’ 

40 James, H. G., and Martin, P. A., op. cit., p. 110. 

41 British Foreign and State Papers, op. cit., Article X, pp. 555-6, 

42 Koster, H., Travels in Brazil, 2 vols., 2d ed. (London, 1817), Vol. IT, 
pp. 299-300. British Foreign and State Papers, 1815-16, pp. 936-7, ‘‘Sub- 


stance of a Convention between Great Britain and Portugal.—Signed at Vi- 
enna, the 21st January, 1815.’’ 
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humanity and justice, by adopting the most efficacious 
means of bringing about the gradual abolition af the Slave 
Trade’’** and presented to them a treaty which was signed 
the following day, January 22, 1815, and which prohibited 
slave trade north of the Equator and provided for a con- 
sideration of the total abolition of the traffic at some future 
period.“ 

This treaty included only a general clause for the adop- 
tion of ‘‘such measures as may best conduce to the effectual 
execution’’* of the treaty. An Additional Convention 
signed July 28, 1817, between Great Britain and Portugal 
attempted to remedy this through certain definite provi- 
sions. British subjects and British vessels were entirely 
forbidden to engage in the trade; Portuguese might con- 
tinue the trade only in Portuguese territory south of the 
Equator. British and Portuguese warships were given the 
right.to visit and search such merchant vessels of the two 
nations as might be suspected to have on board slaves il- 
licitly acquired but could bring for trial before the tribunals 
established for this purpose only those vessels on which 
slaves were actually found. Two such tribunals, or Mixed 
Commissions, were instituted, one on the coast of Africa 
and the other in Brazil.*® 

Another Separate Article was signed between the two 
on September 11, 1817, as follows: 


‘“As soon as the total abolition of the Slave Trade for the Sub- 
jects of the Crown of Portugal shall have taken place, Portugal 


43 [bid., 1812-14, Part I, p. 555, 

44 Ibid., 1815-16, pp. 937-9, ‘‘Substance of a Treaty between Great 
Britain and Portugal, signed at Vienna, January 22, 1815.’’ 

45 Ibid., p. 938. 

46 British Foreign and State Papers, 1816-17, pp. 85-118, ‘‘ Additional 
Convention between Great Britain and Portugal, for the prevention of Slave 
Trade, signed in London, the 28th of July, 1817;—and Separate Article, signed 
in London, the 11th of September, 1817’’ (in Portuguese and French). 

English version: British Foreign and State Papers, 1823-24, pp. 689-702, 
‘* Additional Convention to the Treaty of the 22d January, 1815, between His 
Britannic Majesty and His Most Faithful Majesty, for the purpose of pre- 
venting Their Subjects from engaging in any Illicit Traffic in Slaves, signed 
at London the 28th July, 1817, in the French and Portuguese Languages.’’ 
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and Great Britain agree to adapt to that state of circumstances, the 
stipulations of the Additional Convention concluded at London the 
28th of July last; but in default of such alterations, the Additional 
Convention of that date shall remain in force until the expiration of 
fifteen years from the day on which the general Abolition of the 
Slave Trade shall so take place on the part of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment.’’ *? 


It was this Separate Article which Brazil claimed as its 
authority in 1845 for terminating the provisions of the 
Convention which were incorporated in the law of 1831,** 
and by so doing led England to pass the Aberdeen Bill. 

Among the reforms made by Dom John during the time 
when the Portuguese court was transferred to Brazil were 
certain provisions limiting the number of slaves brought 
from Africa to the tonnage and accommodations of the 
ship; forbidding the branding of negroes, requiring certain 
sanitary measures and the presence of a surgeon on every 
ship, and certain standards in regard to food and water; 
the giving of money rewards in cases where the number of 
deaths in the transatlantic trip did not exceed a certain 
proportion of those on board; and making the surgeon and 
the master of the vessel liable for punishment in cases 
where neglect was shown.“ 

In spite of all the attempts at regulation, however, the 
Brazilian slave trade continued to increase during the colo- 
nial period.®® The traffic south of the Equator with Portu- 
guese colonies was still open, while north of the Line ves- 
sels, although obviously engaged in the slave trade, could 
not be held unless slaves were actually found on board. 
The desire of Brazil for England’s recognition of its inde- 
pendence from Portugal and the part played by England in 
inducing Portugal to recognize the independence of its 
former colony ** gave England the opportunity to secure 


47 Ibid., p. 701. 

48 Christie, W. D., Notes on Brazilian Questions (London and Cambridge, 
1865), pp. 2-3. 

49 British Foreign and State Papers, 1816-17, pp. 118-26, ‘‘ Alvara of 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, respecting the Slave Trade.—Santa Cruz, Rio 
Janeiro, 24th November 1813.’’ 

50 Walsh, R., op. cit., II, p. 178. 
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further restriction of the African slave trade through the 
Treaty of 1826. 


IJ. History or tHe Brazmian Stave Trane, 
1825-1845 

The British-Brazilian Treaty of 1826 was signed at Rio 
de Janeiro November 23, 1826.°° Ratifications were ex- 
changed March 13, 1827,°* an act carrying this Convention 
into execution was passed by the English Parliament July 
2, 1827," and March 13, 1830, became the date for the final 
abolition of the Brazilian slave trade. 

Article I of the treaty made it illegal for any Brazilian 
subject to be concerned in the carrying on of the African 
Slave Trade after three years dating from the exchange of 
ratifications. The remaining articles renewed the agree- 
ments of the Treaty of 1815, the Convention of 1817 and the 
various explanatory provisions added later.®® 

In other words, while providing for the abolition of the 
slave trade and its treatment as piracy at the end of three 
years, the treaty allowed the trade, in the meantime, to 
continue south of the Equator and did not permit slave 
ships north of the Line to be seized except when slaves were 
actually on board, even though the vessel was fully 
equipped for and known to be in the slave trade. Under 
these conditions many slave ships were able to evade cap- 
ture as noted by Walsh: ‘‘Ships frequently enter the 
mouths of rivers, or other parts of the coast, having every 
apparatus on board for the reception of slaves, which are 
collected in the vicinity, and ready to embark on the first 
opportunity. This is known to our ships, who often watch 
them for a considerable time, while the slaver remains 
quietly and securely at anchor. When from any cause the 
attention of the cruiser is called away, the slaves are all 
embarked in one night; and when the cruiser resumes his 

51 Reybaud, C., Brasilien (Aus dem Franzésischen) (Hamburg, 1857), p. 8. 

52 British Foreign and State Papers, 1826-27, op. cit., pp. 609-12. 

63 Ibid., p. 610. 

54 Ibid., pp. 612-14. 

55 Ibid., pp. 609-12. Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, Re- 
port No. 53, op. cit., pp. 333-4. 
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station, the slaver has disappeared with her full cargo. 
The cruiser has little chance of overtaking the slaver, even 
though she should be in the immediate neighborhood. The 
superior class of vessels employed . . . is so well calculated 
for escape in this way, that our ships of war have no chance 
of overtaking them at sea. To defeat this, an additional 
article in the treaty with the Netherlands provides that all 
vessels are to be considered as slavers and treated as such 
when they have an apparatus evidently intended for the re- 
ception of slaves, even though none are found on board.’’*® 

The signing of the treaty aroused the fear of a shortage 
of slave labor in a country where the people believed that 
the climate necessitated slave labor instead of white. Ad- 
ditional capital was invested in the slave traffic in order to 
take advantage of the intervening three years before total 
abolition and to import as many slaves as possible during 
that time.*” 

In 1806, as mentioned above (p. 1), there had been intro- 
duced into the whole country of Brazil only 38,000 Africans. 
In 1820, the number for Rio de Janeiro alone was 15,020,°* 
and in 1829, the year preceding that in which the Treaty of 
1826 was to go into effect, the number imported into Rio was 
44,205.°° By years, the figures for Rio de Janeiro were as 
follows: 


Year Number Imported 
SURE, ae uate Wx Guy Wee Den ws. SA we pu 15,020 
a ee eT eae 24,134 
PE Loe canna Cx nie sR pane ene ewes 27,363 
SPOS ceca seas k Sikes hauaseak> Sea 20,349 
Ie iae5d:2 hs okey ae 6.h is Mw Gwe o is Sieiedeiewere ats 29,503 
RE: iE Re aks so sess b ah Sb Sev Noes er 26,254 
| pg ESSE Ee pe 
Srl he ee LEE ER CE EEE EE 29,787 
SOG. aie so pwss Sp Saewee de enas se e¥si6 43,555 
PE a cre se stlgts iets ia is ATs 5,55 O66 8 904s 44,205 


56 Walsh, R., op. cit., II, pp. 268-9. 

57 Ibid., II, p. 178. 

58 [bid, 

59 British Foreign and State Papers, 1829-30, Slave Trade Correspondence, 
Class B, p. 748; and Ibid., 1830-31, Class B, p. 553. 

60 Walsh, R., op. cit., II, p. 178. 

61 British Foreign and State Papers, 1829-30, op. cit., p. 748; and Ibid., 
1830-31, p. 553. 
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The signing of the treaty had the effect of doubling the 
price of slaves in Brazil and led to much enmity against 
England.” It was also claimed against England that ‘‘it 
was from policy alone that she abolished the slave trade, 
because her colonies were fully stocked, and that now she 
wishes to accomplish the abolition among all other nations 
who are not so well provided with labourers, that they may 
not rival her transatlantic possessions, and ultimately sur- 
pass them by the increased number of workmen.’’* 

The article abolishing the slave trade went into effect 
March, 1830, but it was not until the following year, Novem- 
ber 7, 1831, that a law for the enforcement of the treaty by 
Brazil was passed. This law declared free all slaves il- 
legally imported; those responsible for such importations 
were required to pay a heavy fine and, in addition, the cost 
of the re-exportation of such slaves to some part of Africa 
determined by the government; rewards were provided for 
those who aided the execution of the law by furnishing in- 
formation or making captures.” 

The law was severe but had little or no effect because 
the government lacked the power to enforce it; principally, 
it was said, because 999 out of 1,000 Brazilians more or less 
directly profited by the slave trade.” 

The British-Brazilian Treaty and the enforcement law 
of 1831 failed to accomplish their purpose because of the 
conditions of the slave trade itself, because of the political 
and social conditions of the country at the time, and because 

62 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, Report No. 53, op. cit., 
p. 165, 

63 Koster, H., op. cit., Il, p. 297. 

64 United States, 30th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. 7, House Executive Docu- 
ment No. 61, pp. 1-223, ‘‘Correspondence between the Consuls of the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro, etc., with the Secretary of State, on the Subject of 
the African Slave Trade: Message of the President.’’ (Brazilian Law of 
1831, pp. 156-168.) 

British Foreign and State Papers, 1832-33, pp. 165-7, ‘‘Law of the 
Regency, prohibiting the importation of Slaves into Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 
7th November, 1831.’’ 

65 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, Report No. 53, op. cit., 
pp. 336-7. 
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of the attitude of the people toward the abolition of the 
traffic. 

The two greatest obstacles in the way of a strict en- 
forcement of any regulations against the slave trade were 
the great profits to be realized through the traffic and the 
comparative ease with which the law might be evaded. 

Lord Howden, former British Minister to Brazil, in his 
testimony before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the slave trade, reported that an enforcement of 
the law by the Brazilian government might decrease the 
amount of the traffic but that ‘‘the gains were so great that 
people would still run the risk.’’ He estimated that ‘‘a 
good-sized slaver, with a good cargo, without being very 
full, and at a high valuation for purchase, wages, food, 
medicines, and price of slaves, costs about £5,000, and the 
return cargo of human beings sells for about £25,000, that is 
to say, at about 500 per cent profit.’’ °° The profits to be re- 
alized of course varied greatly but were far larger than any 
legitimate trade could promise. When, as held by the Brit- 
ish Customs officials, no illicit trade can be suppressed 
where the profits exceed thirty per cent, the difficulties in 
the case of the Brazilian slave trade can readily be seen.” 

In addition to the enormous profits to be made, was the 
comparative ease with which slave vessels were able to 
evade capture. Along much of the coast of Brazil are long 
reefs paralleling the shore. The passage thus formed is 
such that while small Brazilian boats could easily sail in- 
side, English cruisers could not safely follow them. Also, 
reports Minister Howden, ‘‘The whole system of shore- 
signals is now brought to a degree of perfection that is 
quite extraordinary when you recollect the extent of the 
country. The boats go out to reconnoitre, and some being 
‘atamarans, as in the waters of Bahia and Pernambuco, 
they are hardly visible. When they see the cruisers, they 
sound immense horns, which are heard upon the shore, 
and up goes a fire upon the hill as a beacon, which is re- 

66 Ibid., p. 23. 

67 Buxton, T. F., op. cit., p. 221. 
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peated along the coast; it is impossible for anything to be 
more perfectly managed; all the appliances of this trade are 
brought to a degree of perfection that is astonishing and 
which nothing but the immense profit can explain. The 
slaves, too, are now landed in large flat-bottomed boats, 
which are filled with amazing celerity. The slaver does not 
even anchor, and after getting rid of her cargo, and per- 
haps part of her equipment, returns to Rio or Bahia, or 
Santos, or Santa Caterina, in ballast.’’* 

That an uncertain but large number of slaves were 
smuggled into Brazil is borne out by the fact that most of 
the ships from the coast of Africa reported themselves as 
‘in ballast’’ upon arriving in Brazilian ports. The report 
for Rio de Janeiro for the first nine months of 1837 is a 
typical example: 


VESSELS ARRIVING IN RIO DE JANEIRO FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA DURING THE 
First NINE Mon tus oF 1837 69 











No. of re- 
Month Total No. “In ballast’’ mainder from 

slave ports 
A 2 a ee 11 10 1 
February ............ Yj 5 2 
i) ar 15 15 0 
OS ES eee 11 10 1 
May. 7 6 1 
June BAe Ee eat 4 3 1 
| a eae 8 4 3 
RI is. <i s 5-3 1 1 0 
September.......... 2 1 1 
66 55 10 














Beside those arriving in ballast, all the others except one 
came from ports in Africa notorious for their slave-trading 
activities. 

During the year 1837, seventy vessels from the African 
slave ports of Angola, Benguela and Loando imported into 


68 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1850, Vol. IX, Report No. 53, op. cit., 
p. 28. 
69 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1837, Vol. LIV, Slave Trade Corre- 
spondence, Class A, pp. 143, 146, 148, 150, 153, 155, 163, 165, 171. 
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Brazil near Rio de Janeiro 29,929 slaves. ‘‘ All these ves- 
sels came in ballast to the port of Rio de Janeiro, after hav- 
ing landed their slaves on the coast.’’ 

The lack of a strong national government was an impor- 
tant cause of the lack of effect of the abolition law of 1831. 
According to Mossé in his account of the life of Dom Pedro 
II, ‘‘But how could the law be enforced when anarchy 
reigned everywhere, when the naval force of the empire was 
employed in combatting the enemies of order and union in 
the Amazon and its branches and in the lakes and streams 
of the Rio Grande du Sud? Nevertheless, the English 
were more and more pressing upon the Brazilian govern- 
ment in spite of the difficult crises which they were passing 
through. Dom Pedro II succeeded in bringing to an end 
the civil war only in 1845, and we have seen the last provin- 
cial revolt in 1848-49,’’” 

The sincerity of the Brazilian government in making 
the treaty is indicated, at a time when because of the strug- 
gle for independence its finances were uncertain, by the will- 
ingness to give up the amount of revenue which the signing 
of such a treaty would involve. The following estimate 
was made by Walsh: 


A slave pays to the government 10 per cent on the first price, 
and the same sum every time he is purchased again. On proceed- 
ing into the interior, he pays 514 milreis when leaving Rio, and 514 
on passing the Rio Preto, and 30 vintems on crossing the bridge of 
the Parahiba; so that every one sold at the Vallongo for 250 milreis, 
and brought to the Minas Geriies, and there sold again pays to the 
government 61,600 reis, or about £8 at the present currency. If, 
therefore, out of the number imported into Rio, 30,000 be annually 
sent up the country, the whole will produce to the government a 
revenue of £240,000 per annum from Rio alone. To consent, then, 
to the abolition of the slave trade, attended with such a serious de- 
duction from the embarrassed revenues of the country, was no small 
sacrifice on the part of the government, and affords a strong pre- 


70 Buxton, T. F., op. cit., p. 51. 
71 Mossé, B., Dom Pedro II, Empereur du Brésil (Paris, 1889), pp, 110-11. 
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sumption that the emperor is very sincere in his humane wishes for 
the entire extinction of the traffic."* 


However, during this period, the fear on the part of 
both the emperor and the Brazilian Assembly of the result 
of increased power in the hands of the other led to little be- 
ing done. The regency established through Dom Pedro I 
abdicating in favor of his five-year son was unsuccessful in 
maintaining law and order; and it was only with the dec- 
laration of the majority and the beginning of the reign of 
Dom Pedro II, that there came the promise of a settled 
government."® 

In addition, Brazil during this time was largely under 
the control of the Portuguese slave-traders.* These were | 
natives of Portugal, who entering Brazil as poor immi- 
grants (some of whom became naturalized Brazilians), be- 
ginning from a push-cart business, gradually built up es- 
tablishments of their own and became wealthy. There 
were about 40,000 of these and they included the great cap- 
italists, important money-lenders and large slave-dealers of 
Brazil.” 

As reported by Lord Howden, former British Minister 
to Brazil: 


These are the people who lend money when it is wanted; the 
Ministers and the Deputies are almost all in pecuniary difficulties ; 
the Ministers when they are in want of money almost immediately 
go to the capitalist, who is ten to one a slave-dealer; beside which, 
slaves not being paid for by ready money but by credit, the slave- 
dealers hold mortgages on at least one-half of the whole real prop- 
erty in Brazil; so that one way or another they have thrown a net 
over the whole country, both governors and governed. In spite of 
their power and influence the Portuguese are heartily disliked and 
are the victims in most of the insurrections.”® 


The feeling in favor of retaining the slave trade was 
strongest at Rio de Janeiro because here were ‘‘the great 
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monied interests concentrated and the many commercial 
interests connected with the slave trade.’’™ Nevertheless, 
there was a certain element in the Brazilian government 
who desired to keep the treaty obligations regarding the 
slave trade, and besides this, a group who thoroughly be- 
lieved in the abolition movement ** but who were small in 
numbers and had little influence.*® During this period 
there was not much debate in the Brazilian Chamber on the 
subject, and the abolition speeches were ‘‘often pretexts of 
opposition rather than the expression of any real philan- 
thropy.’’ *° 

Of the classes of Brazil, the landed proprietors, espe- 
cially the owners of coffee plantations, opposed the restric- 
tion of the slave trade, partly because, through their mort- 
gaged possessions, they were under the influence of the 
Portuguese slave dealers and partly because they saw no 
other way to cultivate their plantations except by slave 
labor.** On the other hand, the slave trade was opposed on 
the ground that its continuance would lead to a surplus 
population of Negroes which would result in slave uprisings. 
This was particularly so in the north, especially at Bahia 
and Pernambuco.** The slaves imported here were nearly 
all of the same race and from the same part of Africa, spoke 
the same language, and were mentally superior to other 
African races. Here also they were allowed to converse in 
their own language.** There was not this fear of slave in- 
surrections in the south of Brazil.** There the law pro- 
hibited them from speaking their native language;“ a 
variety of races was imported into Rio de Janeiro; their 
religions and languages differed widely; they possessed a 
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clannishness which resulted in hatred among the various 
types and numerous local feuds; ** and hostility among the 
Negroes was encouraged by the white population as the 
best guarantee against a general uprising.” 

The belief was more or less general in Brazil at this time 
that prohibition of the slave trade would lead to such a 
shortage of common labor as to eause the ruin of Brazilian 
agriculture and commerce.** This was partly the result of 
the belief that white men were unable to do continuous work 
in a tropical climate and partly due to the policy regarding 
slave labor by which the slave was ‘‘worked out.’’ Few 
women were imported because the mortality among them 
on the trip over was high and meant, therefore, a smaller 
profit on the cargo. The men brought to Brazil were 
worked to the limit of their endurance and died or were 
discarded when their usefulness was over, on the theory 
that it was cheaper to secure a fresh supply than to care for 
the present supply and try to build up a native slave pop- 
ulation.*° The mortality of slaves in the first two or three 
years after they were brought over was particularly large.’ 
The mines back of Rio were worked mostly by slave labor 
and here the mortality was high. Not only were the slaves 
worked to the limit of their strength but constitutionally 
they seemed unable to adapt themselves to the climate eas- 
ily.“*. Thus, under such a policy there was a constant de- 
mand for more slaves to replenish the continually decreas- 
ing supply. 

During the 30’s and 40’s, following the Brazilian law for 
the abolition of the slave trade, there was a change in the 
type of vessels used, steamers being employed in addition 
to larger and better sailing vessels, and some equipped with 
guns for defence.** In general, however, most of the slave 
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vessels were poor and slightly built,°* on the theory of the 
smaller loss in case of capture. A large number of the 
slavers were brought from the United States, but many 
were openly built in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro under the 
very eyes of the Brazilian government.” 

Typical consular reports during the period 1825-1845 
give an idea of the state of the slave trade during this time. 
For example, seven years after the Brazilian Abolition Law 
went into effect: 


Number of Africans illegally imported into the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro and its vicinity, during the last six months of the 


year 1838. 

Month No. Imported. 
atalino Wa tia 1,928 

I Bile eisai 889* *The Market over- 
arr rrr 3,828 stocked, and a 
EE vn ea sateen 4,676 consequent limited 
a ee 3,656 importation. 
ree 4,668 





19,645 


This is the number of negroes ascertained, without a doubt, to 
have been imported in vessels all under the Portuguese flag during 
six months: in the month of June 3,863 were imported. But if we 
take into consideration the vessels which have clandestinely landed 
Africans on the coast of this Province, the number would be much 
greater. In the whole year 84 vessels have entered this port almost 
openly, gone through the formality, almost ridiculous, of being 
examined by a Juiz de Paz, and imported 36,974 negroes with im- 
punity; but the real number imported into this Province is prob- 
ably 40,000 or upwards.” 


Again, March 20, 1843 (Rio de Janeiro) : 


A report exists in town, and, the slave-traders are boasting of 
it! that a vessel with upwards of 500 slaves on board had suc- 
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ceeded in landing her cargo in the neighborhood, having eluded the 
efforts of Her Majesty’s brig ‘‘Curlew,’’ in a chase of nearly two 
days off this port.% 


And, finally, the report of the United States Consul, 
February 18, 1845, a few months before the Aberdeen Bill 
was passed: 


The slave trade is undoubtedly on the increase. 

I learn through Mr. Samo, one of the Mixed Commissioners of 
England and Brazil, that the number of slaves imported from Af- 
rica into Brazil during 1844, was at least 64,000. The night before 
the very day, the 3d inst., when Commodore Turner delivered up 
the Porpoise, 600 were marched across the land from Cape Frio to 
Praia Grande, just across the harbour of Rio de Janeiro. The new 
negroes are just as common in almost every Brazilian family able 
to purchase them as when the slave trade was lawful.%” 


Under such circumstances, with the slave trade seem- 
ingly little diminished, or even increasing, it is little wonder 
that Great Britain was led to further measures in the at- 
tempt to suppress effectively the slave traffic. The Aber- 
deen Bill was the instrument selected for this purpose. 


III. Tue ABouition oF THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE 


The Separate Article signed by Great Britain and Por- 
tugal on September 11, 1817, provided that the Additional 
Convention of July 28, 1817, containing the provisions 
against the carrying on of an illicit slave trade should, if 
unchanged by subsequent agreement, ‘‘remain in force until 
the expiration of fifteen years from the day on which the 
general Abolition of the Slave Trade shall so take place on 
the part of the Portuguese government.’’ 

The treaty of 1826 between Great Britain and Brazil, in 
addition to a declaration of the slave trade as piracy, took 


96 Ibid,, 1844, Vol. XLVIII, Class A, p. 200. 
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over unchanged the treaties made between Great Britain 
and Portugal from 1815 to that date. On March 12, 1845, 
therefore, Brazil, claiming as its authority the Separate Ar- 
ticle of 1817, announced that the following day would mark 
the termination of the Convention of 1817 * and, thereby, 
all the important provisions of the Treaty of 1826 with the 
exception of that by which the slave trade ‘‘shall be deemed 
and treated as piracy.’’ Brazil also refused to enter into 
any new agreement regarding the slave trade.’ 
Previous to this, Great Britain had known of Brazil’s 


intention to reject the treaty as soon as it could do so, and 


at various times had proposed measures which would be 
more effective. A summary of these attempts is given by 
Lord Aberdeen: 


Repeated representations were made to the Brazilian govern- 
ment on the continuance of the Slave Trade, and the necessity of 
more active and powerful measures for suppressing it; and in the 
year 1835, Articles additional to the Convention were actually 
signed by Plenipotentiaries on the part of the Contracting Parties. 
Unfortunately these Articles were never ratified by the Crown of 
Brazil. 

Again, on the 23d of August, 1840, new propositions were made 
on the part of Great Britain, framed on memoranda drawn up by 
the Brazilian government, but when proposed by Great Britain, the 
Brazilian government declined to accept them. 

On August 26, 1841, the Brazilian government on their part, 
proposed certain terms; and in April, 1842, the Undersigned sub- 
mitted to the Imperial government proposals for modifying those 
terms, so as to carry out effectually the intention of the Parties to 
the Convention of 1826; but on the 17th of October, in that year, 
the Brazilian government thought proper, not only entirely to re- 
ject those modifications, but to declare, by a note under that date, 
from Senhor Aureliano to the Undersigned, that ‘‘the Imperial 
government not only consider that other dispositions besides those 
which already exist are now unnecessary in order to the total ex- 
tinction of the traffic, but that they regard it as prudent not to 
adopt any others.”’ 
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Accordingly, Senhor Aureliano returned to the Undersigned the 
draft of Convention, refusing peremptorily even to enter into nego- 
tiation on it. 

This occurred at a time in respect to which the British Commis- 
sioners had observed to Her Majesty’s Government, that ‘‘at no 
period has the Brazilian Slave Trade been so extensively carried 
on as it is at the present moment in Rio de Janeiro itself.’’ +" 


The only course left to Great Britain, apparently, was 
that of putting into force the remaining article of the 
Treaty of 1826 which made the carrying on of the slave 
trade a matter of piracy.’ Accordingly a bill, the Aber- 
deen Act, was introduced into the House of Lords July 7, 
1845, by Lord Aberdeen. In proposing the measure he 
said: ‘‘ Your lordships are aware that the Brazilian govern- 
ment have always declined to fulfil their general engage- 
ments to cooperate with the British government for the 
abolition of the slave trade. With rare and short excep- 
tions, the treaty has been by them systematically violated 
from the period of its conclusion to the present time. Car- 
goes of slaves have been landed in open day in the streets 
of the capital, and bought and sold like cattle, without any 
obstacle whatever being imposed on the traffie.’’ °° 

Notice sent to Brazil of the intention to pass a parlia- 
mentary bill giving to the British Admiralty Courts the 
adjudication of slave vessels operating contrary to the 
treaty of 1826** brought an immediate protest that the 
measure would be a violation of Brazilian sovereignty but 
brought no offer to remedy the situation by treaty or other- 
wise.’ 

The Aberdeen Bill quickly passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, meeting only a slight opposition in the Commons.’” 
The Act provided (a) that the Mixed Commissions then 
established should continue for six months longer in order 
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to settle pending suits; (b) that the law prohibiting British 
Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty Courts acting in cases of 
vessels violating the Convention of 1826 should be repealed 
and (c) that this power be specifically given to such courts; 
and (d) that condemned vessels be destroyed or taken into 
the British service.*” 

The passing of the Aberdeen Act aroused great indigna- 
tion in Brazil. Commodore Sir Charles Hotham wrote to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty that Senhor Cavalcante, the 
Brazilian Minister of Marine, had said to him: ‘‘ You cannot 
expect us to assist England, or consent to stop the trade, 
whilst you are seizing Brazilian vessels, insulting our flag, 
and illegally condemning them. Do not think I am in fa- 
vour of the Slave Trade; I do not possess one slave on my 
property. I wish to see it suppressed, it does the Brazilian 
no good; the Portuguese manage it, and are the great 
gainers.’’** 

The British Minister reported that there was ‘‘a certain 
enmity against Great Britain in Brazil arising out of Brit- 
ish efforts to suppress the Slave Trade,’’ and that the 
Aberdeen Bill ‘‘rankles not only as regards the Slave 
Trade, but it hurts their pride, because they think they 
have been insulted; it is an Act that has offended their 
nationality.’’*°* Brazil held that, according to interna- 
tional law, no state can exercise jurisdiction over the prop- 
erty or persons in the territory of another state, that the 
ships of a state are considered as within its territory, and 
that visit and search on the high seas is a belligerent right 
only.“° Great Britain took the position, on the other hand, 
that since the two countries had agreed to treat the slave 
trade as piracy that the very term implied, since not other- 
wise stated, that any subject of either country guilty of such 
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crime was ‘‘placed within the reach of other laws than 
those of his own country.’’*™ 

There was also the feeling that England was not really 
in earnest in suppressing the slave trade.“* The participa- 
tion of British subjects and the use of British capital in the 
slave trade in Brazil strengthened this idea. It was be- 
lieved that England was merely attempting to secure a 
monopoly of the African slave trade.**® 

Slave dealers and others interested in the trade en- 
couraged the feeling of hostility against Great Britain and 
urged that ‘‘the best response to give to England was to 
persevere in the commerce which the foreigners wish to 
prohibit.’’*** Slaves continued to be imported and their 
importation ignored by the Brazilian authorities. The 
British Minister reported that ‘‘ While I was at Rio, a mag- 
nificent brig, called the ‘Galgo,’ of 400 tons, with gilt trucks 
and quarter galleries, left tha harbour of Rio on a slave 
voyage; she had the regular permission from the authori- 
ties to go out at night, which is against the harbour regula- 
tions, in order to escape the vigilance of a man-of-war that 
I had desired to watch her.’’*” 

The English Consul at Bahia wrote (March 31, 1848) of 
‘fa startling proof of the extreme avidity with which 
slave traffic is carried on at this place, and fearful risks in- 
dividuals engaged therein will subject themselves to in 
order to gain their ends. It appears incredible, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that a ship’s long boat manned by three 
persons, and measuring twenty-four feet extreme length, 
seven feet breadth, and only three feet nine inches depth, 
has arrived here from the coast of Africa, in which fifty 
miserable children had actually been stowed, and thirty-five 
conducted thither, fifteen having died on the passage. It 
is more than probable that every soul on board would have 
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perished for want of water and provisions, had they not 
been relieved by a merchant vessel, when reduced to the last 
extremity. The authorities here have not taken the slight- 
est notice of this occurrence, although it is generally known 
and spoken of, numbers having been to see the boat as an 
object of curiosity.’’ ™* 

Other examples of slave trade activity were: 

Minister Howden: 


Steamers were built at Ponta de Area, almost opposite to my 
house at Rio, for the purpose of the slave trade. I know that the 
steamers have landed cargoes of 1500 slaves, and to my knowledge, 
in the year 1847 there was one vessel that made five trips to Africa 
and back; a sailer, and landed all her cargo—it brought according 
to the lowest calculation, 3000 slaves; they give an average of £40 
a piece, and the expense would be about a fifth of the net sale.1"” 


Report of Consul Porter (Bahia) September 30, 1848: 


I beg leave to call your Lordship’s attention to the Brazilian 
yacht ‘‘Andorinha’’ of 80 tons burthen, which vessel has made 
eight successful voyages to and from the coast of Africa, having 
actually landed 3,392 slaves at this port, receiving the usual freight 
of 120 reis per head, amounting to £40,704 sterling, calculated at 
the present rate of exchange of 24d. per milrei. 

Her first cost, including everything necessary for the voyage, 
may have been about £2,000. The parties interested in the vessel 
admit that, after deducting all expenses, she has left a clear profit 
of more than 800 per cent. 

She has always cleared from this in ballast for different parts of 
the world, and returned hither after an absence of about 60 days, 
using the subterfuge of giving entry as having put back to this 
port in distress. 

The ‘‘Andorinha”’ landed her first cargo of slaves in December, 
1846.118 


Statistics for the importation of slaves into Brazil pre- 
ceding and following the passage of the Aberdeen Act show 
a large increase in the years following: 
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Year No. Imported 
MINN fe iho 0 ded erat (eld vanaal oeeana ate arehecael viata eat e 17,435 
NI ors ic essa eia ial aiSe oe ait me ae his es AE aaa 19,095 
BPI D sin 's Sees ialsiyls si oul sia weenie Seiwa wlane wh eee 22,849 
Deere a ciara eucnaitale ak ia eee ue 19,453 
MNP Re erica cara aca stati da val B19 aia las aiecntancatacoay sie wea 50,324 
MME an BOC aress ols lexcinre wiate eraigleus 6S ee 56,172 
GAY oo /55 on Ws ois ood SoM WRN Ser sik or owe a iolsies 60,000 
UD) 6 lo soWoreis Sine esp te eat eb eo aeralw 54,000 
NOON Sica naeelelia easiness Du sinwsrewineed tweens 23,000 
RE icieare efits eas cc aceidin: osme eee ie Sipe ee ates 2,287 


A comparison of the captures of British cruisers made 
before and after the passage of the Aberdeen Bill shows 
a greater proportion of Brazilian vessels in the years fol- 
lowing in about the same or a slightly larger number of 
captures. 








Year Total Brazilian Other nationalities Under no flag 
1840..... 71 10 25 38 
1841..... 61 12 11 43 
1842..... 48 4 6 44 
1843..... 41 13 6 25 
1844..... 44 11 22 16 
1845..... 80 19 13 53 120 
1847..... 76 54 2 20 
1848..... 87 56 2 29 121 

















The difficulties in the Brazilian slave trade were com- 
plicated by the activities of the North Americans, both in 
furnishing ships and in importing slaves illegally into 
Brazil.” 

But there gradually developed a change in public opin- 
ion regarding the slave traffic. This was remarked upon 
by W. Gore Ouseley, who was Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de 
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Janeiro 1832-36 and 1838-41 and who again visited Rio in 
1845 and 1848: 


‘‘When I first went out to Rio de Janeiro, there was no hope 
whatever of inducing the Brazilians to look upon suppressive meas- 
ures against the Slave Trade, otherwise than as a mere fiscal regula- 
tion, as far as their own Government was concerned, and as dic- 
tated by jealousy and the competition of the British Colonies on 
the part of our Government, without any regard whatever to hu- 
manity. No enlarged ideas of policy, nor any question of the in- 
jurious influence it might have upon Brazil, had ever entered into 
their heads, with the exception of one or two distinguished men, 
such as the Andrades, who opposed it on moral grounds and those 
of justice and humanity, and some others, who considered the trade 
in a political light as fraught with danger. Subsequently an in- 
surrection occurred in Bahia, which induced the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to look with some anxiety to the increase of the Negro popula- 
tion, and the danger arising from it. Since then, I was surprised 
to find, upon my last visit to Rio de Janeiro, the great progress in 
public opinion of sentiments similar to those that we hold in Eng- 
land respecting the Slave Trade and even slavery. . . . This feeling 
is principally almost exclusively among the upper classes, and also 
the young men at the colleges and schools, some of which have been 
partly educated in Europe.’’?** He also noted that ‘‘the main- 
tenance of the English blockade . . . has not checked the growth 
of this spirit but rather strengthened it as giving evidence that 
England is in earnest about putting down the Slave Trade.’’ }*4 


Between 1847 and 1853 various proposals were made by 
Great Britain and Brazil for a new slave trade treaty which 
would be satisfactory to both but no agreement could be 
reached.** Brazil wished, as a preliminary, the Act of 
1845 rescinded, while England refused to repeal the Bill 
until Brazil should sign a treaty which would insure sup- 
pression of the African slave trade.’ 

Meanwhile, the importation of Negro slaves into Brazil 
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showed no indication of decreasing, and England definitely 
changed its policy. On April 22, 1850,*7 the British Ad- 
miralty was ordered to authorize its cruisers to make cap- 
tures in Brazilian territorial waters of vessels suspected of 
carrying on a traffic in slaves. Brazil protested vigorously 
but at a conference of the British Minister at Rio de Janeiro 
and the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs on July 13, 
1850,** the former agreed to recommend the suspension of 
the orders in case a law was passed and measures taken to 
make effective the Treaty of 1826 and the Brazilian Slave 
Law of 1831. Certain portions of the coast were then left 
to the supervision of Brazilian warships and British eruis- 
ers temporarily refrained from operating in these areas, 
but a general suspension order was not given.'*® 

On September 4, 1850, there was passed by the Brazilian 
Legislature an act for the suppression of the slave trade 
which provided penalties for carrying on the traffic, re- 
quiring vessels leaving for the coast of Africa to make dec- 
laration not to engage in the slave trade and also to furnish 
a bond to that effect, and established courts of Vice Admi- 
ralty to try slave cases instead of leaving their trial to com- 
mon juries.**’ This law was declared in effect by the Em- 
peror November 14, 1850.*** 

In spite of all the provisions made, however, slaves con- 
tinued to be imported in large numbers, and on January 
11, 1851, six months after the partial suspension, the orders 
of search and seizure by British cruisers in Brazilian ter- 
ritorial waters were declared again in full force.’® 
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In 1851 the number of Africans imported dropped to 
3,287 as compared to 23,000 in 1850; in 1853, there were but 
700, and during the three years from 1853 to 1856, only 
512. After that year the imports were negligible.’ In 
the meantime, too, internal anarchy had given way to law 
and order; and a strong ministry was appointed which op- 
posed the slave trade and worked effectively to suppress 
it.** On April 27, 1852, England notified Brazil of her 
permanent withdrawal of British warships from Brazilian 
waters on condition that there was no resumption of the 
slave trade.’® 

The report of the British Minister to Brazil in 1860 
showed that there seemed to be no indications of slave trade 
activity nor of renewal of the slave trade.’* 

The report of 1861 is as follows: 


It deserves to be noted that the Annual Report of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of this year contains for the first time no head- 
ing ‘Relations with Great Britain, Slave Trade.’ 

During the last year not a single case has been brought to my 
notice of a suspicion of. an attempt to import slaves into Brazil, 
and I have not had occasion to correspond with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on that subject.**" 


Finally satisfied that there would be no resumption of 
the African slave trade, the British Parliament on April 
19, 1869, repealed the Aberdeen Act which had been a source 
of so much irritation to the Brazilian Government.** 

The Aberdeen Act was thus the means of' finally sup- 
pressing the Brazilian slave trade. Its success was de- 
pendent somewhat upon the restoration of internal order 
and the coming into power of a capable and enlightened 
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134 [bid., pp. 114-5, 

135 British Foreign and State Papers, 1852-53, op. cit., p. 314. 

136 Great Britain, Sess. Papers, 1861, Vol. XVI, Slave Trade Correspond- 
ence, Class B, pp. 40-1. 

137 Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 1862, Vol. 21, Slave Trade Correspond- 
ence, Class A, p. 48. 

138 Jbid., 1870, Vol. 20, Slave Trade Correspondence, Class C, p. 4. 
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ministry. Much more effective, however, was the changed 
public opinion in Brazil, and this was largely due to the 
firm stand taken by England which forced the Brazilian 
people to a definite decision in the suppression of the slave 
trade. 


JANE EvizaABETH ADAMS 

















THE BUSTILL FAMILY 


This is an account of a Philadelphia family with a con- 
tinuous record from 1732 to 1925. All families have rec- 
ords, but seldom are they so well preserved as that of the 
Bustill Family. The items mention the year, month, day 
and time of day; and this practice is still in use in its rec- 
ords. 

Cyrus Bustill, the most prominent of this family, was 
born in Burlington, New Jersey, February 2, 1732. He 
learned the art of bread making from a well-known Quaker 
named Thomas Prior. One of the streets running to the 
fast flowing Delaware was named for him. Probably his 
bake shop was located upon it. He went into business for 
himself and established quite a profitable trade. 

He always championed the cause of freedom and gave 
of his means to promote it. He ‘‘would not perpetuate a 
race of slaves’’; so he did not marry early in life. Finally 
he married Elizabeth Morey, daughter of Satterthwait, an 
Indian maiden of the Delaware tribe, who lived on the banks 
of the nigh river bearing their name, and with whom Wil- 
liam Penn made his famous treaty for ‘‘Penn’s Woods.”’ 
She was as free as himself, and both were familiar with the 
manners and customs of the Friends. They reared a fam- 
ily of eight children, Rachel, Mary, Ruth, Leah, Grace, 
Charles, Cyrus and David. 

Cyrus Bustill, as the records will show, conducted his 
bread, cake, and biscuit business many years with credit 
and profit. The undersigned has the original certificate 
from which this copy is made: 


I hereby certify that Cyrus Bustill has been employed in the 
baking of all the flour used at the port of Burlington and that he 
has behaved himself as a faithful, honest man and has given satis- 
faction such as should recomend him to every good inhabitant. 

Given under my hand at Burlington, May Ist. 1782 

(Signed) 


THOMAS FALCONER. 


Contractor for supplying troops at the above mentioned port. 
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This was a patriotic contribution to the struggle of the Con- 
tinental forces. It is said he received a silver piece as a 
souvenir, from General George Washington. A member 
of the family still preserves it. 

Cyrus moved to Philadelphia, and still conducted his 
baking business at 56 Arch Street. His daughter Grace, 
who lived next door and conducted a Quaker millinery store, 
had for customers some of the best families, 

Cyrus early became convinced of the rectitude of 
Friends’ principles and conformed to their mode of garb 
and speech. Not only did he conform outwardly, but Rich- 
ard Prior, son of Thomas Prior, informed his granddaugh- 
ter Sarah M. Douglass, that ‘‘his deportment was solid and 
edifying and that the inner man was transformed by renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.’’ Cyrus and his family attended the 
Fourth and Arch meeting. 

He was sought for advice and aid in matters pertain- 
ing to the betterment of his race. He belonged to several 
benevolent societies of Philadelphia, especially the Free 
African Society founded April 12, 1787, which was a potent 
factor in the affairs of people of color of that day. In the 
Annals of the first African Church mm United States, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, 1862, it is said: 
‘‘Cyrus Bustill was generally respected for his uprightness, 
and much relied upon by his brethren for his sound judg- 
ment. He was the first to relinquish his claim in the old 
Society in behalf of the church. This noble act appears to 
good advantage in view of his religious sentiments, which 
accorded with those of the Friends.’’ 

He finally retired from business and built a house on 
Third and Green Streets, where he opened a school and 
taught. The writer has a letter addressed to him as 
‘‘school master’’ near Green Street June 9, 1797. There 
were but poor chances for the education of the youth of his 
day, but despite all impediments he was noted as a clear 
thinker and excellent writer, as sketches, a diary, and ac- 
counts still attest. He was an admirable speaker and a 
business man of considerable intelligence and experience. 
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‘‘What has come through association, hearsay, and tradi- 
tion is all to his credit in the way of general cleverness. 
He became one of the most substantial of the citizens of 
color and owned considerable property, more than a hun- 
dred years ago—some of it still in the possession of his 
descendants—a family burial plot on his Edgehill farm, in 
what is now called Bustilltown,’’ says W. Carl Bolivar in 
his Pencil Pusher’s Notes. Cyrus Bustill died in 1806, 
lamented by all who knew him. His death was recorded in 
local dailies and he was accorded burial ceremony by 
Friends. 

David Bustill, the youngest child of Cyrus Bustill, was 
born in 1787. He grew to manhood in the faith of his 
father and early became interested in the abolition of 
slavery, which he declared would come, if only the Negroes 
would pray for and believe it would come. He was earnest 
and helpful in all matters tending to their uplift. He was 
a capable plasterer, and taught all his sons and sons-in- 
law the trade; and his sons and grandsons continue it. 
Taking a live interest in all things concerning Negroes, too, 
he lost no opportunity to impress upon the young the im- 
portance of holy living in connection with intellectual cul- 
ture. 

His manhood and standing are attested by the following 
incident recorded in his diary February 1, 1856: ‘‘This day 
the Lord sent me to the Court House, under the steeple at 
the center building, to warn the court not to do anything 
more against us, they having a man claimed to be a fugitive 
slave.’’ 

The writer has heard several times how remarkable was 
the unannounced appearance of the small man of color, 
wearing his broad-brimmed hat, which he did not remove, 
standing before the Judge’s desk, and his stern denuncia- 
tion of the injustice to the slave. Instead of being ejected 
or at least silenced, the court seemed spellbound and lis- 
tened till he departed. The judge then released the man. 

David Bustill, as stated above, married his cousin, Eliza- 
beth Hicks of Swedesboro, New Jersey, in 1803. The 
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writer still preserves a typical love letter from him to her 


just prior to their marriage. They had nine children. 


Elizabeth Douglass Bustill, the oldest daughter, was a 
pupil in Prudence Crandall’s school when it was molested. 

David died in 1866, having nearly reached his four- 
score years. At his funeral Dilwyn Parrish and Edwin 
Coates, prominent Friends, paid high tribute to his memory. 

In a local newspaper appeared the following obituary 
notice: 

OsiTruarY Notice 

Bustill—In this city last Thursday died David Bustill in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. Full of years and experience; a 
good man and a useful citizen has entered into eternal life, leaving 
behind him an honored name and example to prompt others, not 
only to industry and benevolence, but to unwavering faith in God 
and to holiness of heart and life. 


David Bustill’s youngest son was Joseph Cassey Bustill, 
the father of the writer. He was born in Philadelphia, 
1822. He was educated in the best schools of his day. He 
was always a polished writer and convincing speaker. He 
unstintingly gave his time and talent to every good cause. 
He was the youngest member of the remarkable Under- 
ground Railroad, being only seventeen. He did yeoman’s 
service till after the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
The writer often heard him say he helped over a thousand 
fugitives to safety. 

While he was teaching school at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, many years, fugitives from various places found their 
way there or were sent to him. A kindly Justice of the 
Peace used to keep him informed as to the hunted ones; and 
private homes, churches, lodge rooms, halls, and the like, 
were at his disposal for use of the fugitives. Many were 
the hairbreadth escapes and hazardous trips in those days 
that tried men’s souls. 

The abolition of slavery, for which his father had prayed 
and fully expected and rejoicingly lived to see, caused bands 
of Negroes to form State Equal Rights Leagues. He was 
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secretary for Pennsylvania and worked unceasingly for the 
right of franchise. He framed the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, it is said, and lived to rejoice over the 
passage of this and the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Because of his very active participation in all these 
matters, the Philadelphia Union League, which backed the 
celebration of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
in Philadelphia, appointed him chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, and into his hands went all the business of 
planning and massing the splendid four-mile parade. Then 
his dream was realized, and his executive ability was shown 
in one of the finest pageants given by Negroes. It was a 
great success and those who promoted it were pleased. 

Mr. Bustill was given the highest commendation for the 
parade, and he was presented with the handsome $500 
banner carried in the procession. He was very proud of it 
and kept it on the wall of his Philadelphia home until he 
was ready to move to the home he had built at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania. He then presented the superb 
banner to his beloved Unity Lodge 711, Grand United Order 
of Odd Fellows, the first established in Pennsylvania and 
second in the United States. 

He was an Odd Fellow 50 years, joining October 6, 1845. 
He was one of its bright stars, Grand Treasurer, Most Ven- 
erable Patriarch—high stations. He was a zealous mem- 
ber, wrote much of the ritual and finally conceived the 
Patriarchy, the highest branch of Odd Fellowship. He 
then organized the first Patriarchy, forming it of Philadel- 
phia men, says Chas. H. Brooks, Esq., in his History of the 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows. 

In his last years he wrote the Philadelphia city council 
recommending a Park at Third and Beach Streets to pre- 
serve the Penn Treaty tree spot, where William Penn 
made his famous treaty with the Indians, from whom he 
descended, and he recommended recreation piers on the 
Delaware River and a park at League Island. From them 
he received a handsome copy of The City of Philadelphia 
and a letter of thanks. All the recommendations have been 
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followed and are a credit and help to the city he so loved. 
Like Paul he was ‘‘a citizen of no mean city’’—a Philadel- 
phian of the Philadelphians—and was able to add to its 
honor and glory. He died at his home at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania, at the age of 73. 

Two children of Cyrus Bustill’s daughter, Grace, who 
married Robert Douglass, a highly respected, scholarly, 
Christian man, were Robert Jr. and Sarah Mapps Douglass. 
Robert Jr. was educated at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, the National Gallery of Fine Arts, and the 
British Museum, London, England. He became a portrait 
painter with a studio on Seventh Street near the First 
Presbyterian Church. He ‘‘made’”’ portraits of many 
noted people and some of his pictures are still preserved. 
The writer has an advertising circular of his, from his 
studio at 54 Arch Street, telling of his ability to make 
daguerreotypes. He taught shorthand, painting, French 
and Spanish. The writer once heard him and Miss Fannie 
Jackson converse in French and learned it was their custom, 
when they met, as it gave them practice. 

His sister, Sarah Mapps Douglass, was much better 
known, as she taught school for 60 years. Possessing the 
peculiar characteristies of her early training, she followed 
her mother and her maternal grandfather as a Friend. 
She attended the Ninth and Spruce meeting third day morn- 
ings. It was the same attended by Lucretia Mott and her 
brother. They were all well acquainted. Writing the 
father, of the undersigned (June 11, 1878), she says, ‘‘I 
thank thee for thy sympathy,’’ and closes with ‘‘Fare thee 
well. 

‘« A ffectionately thine, 
S. M. Douglass.’’ 


Even at that advanced age, she wrote all the long letters 
herself in the beautiful, clear, graceful style peculiarly her 
own. 

Mrs. Douglass was a member of the Anti-Slavery Women 
of the United States, who assembled in the convention at 
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New York in 1837, as related by Nell in his Colored Patriots 
of the Revolution. In 1853, Mrs. S. M. Douglass had charge 
of the Preparatory Department of the Institute for Colored 
Youth. She came from a family of means and had been 
privately tutored. She was highly capable as a lecturer in 
Physiology and Hygiene. When one considers this period 
of intellectual barrenness among the colored people in this 
country, it is creditable that she should achieve so much. 
Dr. Alexander Crummell, the distinguished scholar and 
clergyman of Washington, D. C., paid her this eloquent 
tribute: 

‘‘Mrs. Douglass has spent a lifetime in the intellectual 
training of two generations of Philadelphia’s men and 
women. Her pupils may be found in scores, if not hun- 
dreds of the mature and settled men and women of her 
native city. The very first people thereof and their chil- 
dren in turn, have sat at the feet of this refined and culti- 
vated woman and received from her the ripe instructions 
of her well-cultivated mind.”’ 


Anna BustILt SMITH 
2047 WARREN AVE. 
Cuicago, ILLINOIS. 
7/6/1925. 











A COMMUNICATION 


CarTER G. Woopson Esq :— 


The record telling of the birth of Cyrus Bustill is written by his 
hand on pages of a copy of ‘‘The Charter Laws and Catalogue of 
Books of the Library Company of Burlington.’’ 


‘* Philadelphia. 


‘*Printed by William Dunlap, at the Newest Printing Office on the 
South Side of the Jersey Market, 1758.’’ Penned on the front 
page is ‘‘Sirus Bustill, His Book, February 8th, 1763. S. B.’’ 


The catalogue contained in the middle and at the end, blank 
pages that were used to list the new books. 

Cyrus Bustill made use of these, and the book, though treasured, 
was unread for years. I have the book. 

The Family Record of Cyrus Bustill (still preserved) contains 
the birth and marriage notice of Elizabeth Morrey. My Father’s 
records (still preserved in his own writing) tells of Satterthwait 
her Mother and of Richard Morrey, an Englishman, her Father. 

The deed conveying a property of 198 acres in Cheltenham 
Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., known as Bustilltown (Bustleton) 
is dated 22d Jan. 1745. I own the deed and two surveys of the land. 

The original Baker’s Certificate I still preserve. Records of 
Cyrus Bustill and his learning baking and conducting his business 
in Burlington and Philadelphia are from records by my Father, 
and substantiated by other records. 

I have a notice sent to Cyrus Bustill to attend the meeting of 
the Free African Society showing him a member in 1799. Wm. 
Carl Bolivar—‘‘Pencil Pusher’’ for the Philadelphia Tribune— 
speaks of Cyrus Bustill as a member of the Free African Society. 

I have a copy of ‘‘The Annals of the First African Church, in 
the United States of America, now styled, The African Episcopal 
Chureh of St. Thomas, Philadelphia by Rev. Wm. Douglass— 
Rector.’’ The reference to Cyrus Bustill is on page 52. 

The letter addressed to Cyrus Bustill as school master, dated 
June 7, 1797, I own. David Bustill’s obituary notice, still pre- 
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served, and the diary made by him in 1853 and 1856, record many 
interesting facts. I own them. 

I have the marriage certificates of Cyrus Bustill and Elizabeth 
Morrey and David Bustill and Mary Hicks. Sarah Mapps Doug- 
lass birth, marriage and death records are owned by me. 

The Anglo African, giving its prospectus for 1860, gives Grace 
Mapps and Sarah M. Douglass as contributors for 1859. The 
magazine for January 1859, page 21, mentions Robert Douglass, 
artist. The May number contains ‘‘A Good Habit Recommended”’ 
by Sarah M. Douglass. 

An admirable poem from Grace Mapps appears in Nov. 1859, on 
page 28 of the December issue. It mentions ‘‘ Bowser, among those 
who have shipped on their last voyage.’’ Jeremiah Bowser, 
Father of David Bustill Bowser, was one of the stewards on the 
Liverpool liners and I have some pieces of china brought the family 
on one of his voyages. These are all from a bound copy of The 
Anglo African belonging to Jos. C. Bustill, which I have. 

I have printed announcements of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Fifteenth Amendment pasted in a book containing 
names of colored people in the Wards of the city of Phila. which 
names Jos. C. Bustill as Chr. of the committee. I have the badge 
he wore in the parade. 

I own a splendidly bound copy of ‘‘The City of Philadelphia’’ 
given Jos. C. Bustill July 27, 1894. It contains a printed letter 
pasted in the book showing the receipt for same was sent to J. N. 
Fitzgirald Secretary, 421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

In the History & Manual of Odd Fellowship (Philadelphia, 
1893) by Chas. H. Brooks, page 94, Joseph C. Bustill is noted as 
Grand Treasurer of the order for 1864. One pages 94, 95, 96, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 134, 148, 144, 146, 147, and 254, the author tells 
of his many and varied activities in the order. On page 246 he 
gives the family genealogy of David Bustill Bowser, Cousin to 
Joseph C. Bustill which confirms some of the statements I made. 

I called Mr. Dodd over the phone, asking if I might bring some 
of the data to him, that he might see it and so confirm my state- 
ments. But he is a busy man and of course it would take quite 
some time and was impossible. Mr. Jackson, your other Chicago 
member of Ex. Com., is no longer Sec. of the Wabash Y. M. C. A. 
and is only here occasionally. If there is any one here to whom you 
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could refer me I would take some books, papers, ete. to them and 
they could verify my statements. 

This account would interest several families, who I think would 
purchase the copy of the Journal of Negro History containing the 
articles if they could know when it would appear. 

I enclose some circulars which I must ask you to return, as they 
are priceless to me. 

Yours Sincerely 
ANNA BustTILL SMITH 
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Frederick Douglass was without doubt the most bril- 
liant Negro writer of his day. He expressed himself 
through books, letters, reports, and editorials. As the 
complete file of his newspaper, which he edited for a num- 
ber of years, is not extant, we are compelled to rely upon 
his biography and letters to present his career in all of its 
ramifications. Unfortunately, near the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Douglass differed so widely from some of the 
anti-slavery workers that not very much of his correspond- 
ence was published in their organs. His autobiography, 
however, is fulsome, and his letters appearing below offer 
further opportunity for the study of this man and the 
period in which he lived. 

Lynn, November 8th, 1842. 
DEAR FRIEND GARRISON: 

The date of this letter finds me quite unwell. I have for a week 
past been laboring, in company with bro. Charles Remond, in New- 
Bedford, with special reference to the case of our outraged brother, 
George Latimer, and speaking almost day and night, in public and 
in private ; and for the reward of our labor, I have the best evidence 
that a great good has been done. It is said by many residents, that 
New-Bedford has never been so favorably aroused to her anti- 
slavery responsibility as at present. Our meetings were character- 
ized by that deep and solemn feeling which the importance of the 
cause, when properly set forth, is always calculated to awaken. 
On Sunday, we held three meetings in the new town hall, at the 
usual meeting hours, morning, afternoon, and evening. In the 
morning, we had quite a large meeting, at the opening of which, I 
occupied about an hour, on the question as to whether a man is 
better than a sheep. Mr. Dean then made a few remarks, and after 
him, Mr. Clapp, of Nantucket, arose and gave his testimony to the 
truth, as it is in anti-slavery. The meeting then adjourned, to 
meet again in the afternoon. I said that we held our meetings at 
the regular meeting hours. Truth requires me to make our after- 
noon meeting an exception to this remark. For long before the 
drawling, lazy church bells commenced sounding their deathly 
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notes, mighty crowds were making their way to the town hall. 
They needed no bells to remind them of their duty to bleeding hu- 
manity. They were not going to meeting to hear as to the best 
mode of performing water baptism; they were not going to meeting 
to have their prayers handsomely said for them, or to say them, 
merely, themselves; but to pray, not in word, but in deed and in 
truth; they were not going thither to be worshipped, but to wor- 
ship, in spirit and in truth; they were not going to sacrifice, but to 
have mercy ; they did not go there to find God; they had found him 
already. Such I think I may safely say of a large portion of the 
vast assembly that met in the afternoon. As I gazed upon them, 
my soul leaped for joy; and, but for the thought that the time 
might be better employed, I could have shouted aloud.—After a 
short space, allotted to secret or public prayer, bro. J. B. Sanderson 
arose and requested the attention of the audience to the reading of 
a few passages of scripture, selected by yourself in the editorial of 
last week. They did give their attention, and as he read the solemn 
and soul-stirring denunciations of Jehovah, by the mouth of his 
prophets and apostles, against oppressors, the deep stillness that 
pervaded that magnificent hall was a brilliant demonstration, that 
the audience felt that what was read was but the reiteration of 
words which had fallen from the great Judge of the universe. 
After reading, he proceeded to make some remarks on the general 
question of human rights. These, too, seemed to sink deep into the 
hearts of the gathered multitude. Not a word was lost; it was 
good seed, sown in good ground, by a careful hand; it must, it will 
bring forth fruit. 

After him, rose bro. Remond, who addressed the meeting in his 
usual happy and deeply affecting style. When he had concluded 
his remarks, the meeting adjourned to meet again at an early hour 
in the evening. During the interval, our old friends and the slaves’ 
friends, John Butler, Thomas Jones, Noah White, and others, were 
engaged in carrying benches from liberty hall to the town hall, that 
all who came might be accommodated with seats. They were deter- 
mined to do something for humanity, though by so doing, they 
should be ranked with sabbath-breakers. Christianity prays for 
more of just such sabbath-breakers as these, and may God grant by 
an overwhelming revival of anti-slavery truth, to convert and send 
forth more just such. 
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The meeting met according to adjournment, at an early hour. 
The splendid hall was brilliantly lighted, and crowded with an 
earnest, listening audience, and notwithstanding the efforts of our 
friends before named to have them seated, a large number had to 
stand during the meeting, which lasted about three hours; where 
the standing part of the audience were, at the commencement of 
the meeting, there they were at the conclusion of it; no moving 
about with them; any place was good enough, so they could but 
hear. From the eminence which I occupied, I could see the entire 
audience; and from its appearance, I should conclude that preju- 
dice against color was not there, at any rate, it was not to be seen 
by me; we were all on a level, every one took a seat just where they 
chose ; there were neither men’s side, nor women’s side; white pew, 
nor black pew; but all seats were free, and all sides free. When 
the meeting was fully gathered, I had something to say, and was 
followed by bro. Sanderson and Remond. When they had con- 
cluded their remarks, I again took the stand, and called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the case of bro. George Latimer, which proved 
the finishing stroke of my present public speaking. On taking my 
seat, I was seized with a violent pain in my breast, which continued 
till morning, and with occasional raising of blood; this past off in 
about two hours, after which, weakness of breast, a cough, and 
shortness of breath ensued, so that now such is the state of my 
lungs, that I am unfit for public speaking, for the present. My 
condition goes harder with me, much harder than it would at ordi- 
nary times. These are certainly extraordinary times; times that 
demand the efforts of the humblest of our most humble advocates 
of our perishing and dying fellow-countrymen. Those that can but 
whisper freedom, should be doing even that, though they can only 
be heard from one side of their short fire place to the other. It is 
a struggle of life and death with us just now. No sword that can 
be used, be it never so rusty, should lay idle in its seabbard. 
Slavery, our enemy, has landed in our very midst, and commenced 
its bloody work. Just look at it; here is George Latimer a man— 
a brother—a husband—a father, stamped with the likeness of the 
eternal God, and redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, out-lawed, 
hunted down like a wild beast, and ferociously dragged through 
the streets of Boston, and incarcerated within the walls of Leverett- 
st. jail. And all this is done in Boston—liberty-loving, slavery- 
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hating Boston—intellectual, moral, and religious Boston. And why 
was this—what crime had George Latimer committed? He had 
committed the crime of availing himself of his natural rights, in 
defence of which the founders of this very Boston enveloped her 
in midnight darkness, with the smoke proceeding from their thun- 
dering artillery. What a horrible state of things is here presented. 
Boston has become the hunting-ground of merciless men-hunters, 
and man-stealers. Henceforth we need not portray to the imagi- 
nation of northern people, the flying slave making his way through 
thick and dark woods of the South, with white fanged blood-hounds 
yelping on his blood-stained track; but refer to the streets of Bos- 
ton, made dark and dense by crowds of professed christians. Take 
a look at James B. Gray’s new pack, turned loose on the track of 
poor Latimer. I see the blood-thirsty animals, smelling at every 
corner, part with each other, and meet again; they seem to be con- 
sulting as to the best mode of coming upon their victim. Now they 
look sad, discouraged ;—tired, they drag along, as if. they were 
ashamed of their business, and about to give up the chase; but 
presently they get a sight of their prey, their eyes brighten, they 
become more courageous, they approach their victim unlike the 
common hound. They come upon him softly, wagging their tails, 
pretending friendship, and do not pounce upon him, until they 
have secured him beyond possible escape. Such is the character of 
James B. Gray’s new pack of two-legged blood-hounds that hunted 
down George Latimer, and dragged him away to the Leverett-street 
slave prison but a few days since. We need not point to the sugar 
fields of Louisiana, or to the rice swamps of Alabama, for the 
bloody deeds of this soul-crushing system, but to the city of the 
pilgrims. In future, we need not uncap the bloody cells of the 
horrible slave prisons of Norfolk, Richmond, Mobile, and New- 
Orleans, and depict the wretched and furlorn condition of their 
miserable inmates, whose groans rend the air, pierce heaven, and 
disturb the Almighty; listen no longer at the snappings of the 
bloody slavedrivers’ lash. Withdraw your attention, for a mo- 
ment, from the agonizing cries coming from hearts bursting with 
the keenest anguish at the South, gaze no longer upon the base, 
cold-blooded, heartless slave-dealer of the South, who lays his iron 
clutch upon the hearts of husband and wife, and, with one mighty 
effort, tears the bleeding ligaments apart which before constituted 
the twain one flesh. I say, turn your attention from all this cruelty 
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abroad, look now at home—follow me to your courts of justice— 
mark him who sits upon the bench. He may, or he may not—God 
grant he may not—tear George Latimer from a beloved wife and 
tender infant. But let us take a walk to the prison in which George 
Latimer is confined, inquire for the turn-key ; let him open the large 
iron-barred door that leads you to the inner prison. You need go 
no further. Hark! listen! hear the groans and eries of George 
Latimer, mingling with which may be heard the ery—my wife, my 
child—and all is still again. 

A moment of reflection ensues—I am to be taken back to Nor- 
folk—must be torn from a wife and tender babe, with the threat 
from Mr. Gray that I am to be murdered, though not in the ordi- 
nary way—not to have my head severed from my shoulders, not to 
be hanged—not to have my heart pierced through with a dagger— 
not to have my brains blown out. No, no, all these are too good 
for me. No: I am to be killed by inches. I know not how; per- 
haps by ecat-hauling until my back is torn all to pieces, my flesh is 
to be cut with the rugged lash, and I faint; warm brine must now 
be poured into my bleeding wounds, and through this process I 
must pass, until death shall end my sufferings. Good God! save 
me from a fate so horrible. Hark! hear him roll in his chains; ‘I 
ean die, I had rather, than go back. O, my wife! O, my child!’ 
You have heard enough. What man, what Christian can look upon 
this bloody state of things without his soul swelling big with in- 
dignation on the guilty perpetrators of it, and without resolving to 
east in his influence with those who are collecting the elements 
which are to come down in ten-fold thunder, and dash this state of 
things into atoms? 

Men, husbands and fathers of Massachusetts—put yourselves in 
the place of George Latimer; feel his pain and anxiety of mind; 
give vent to the groans that are breaking through his fever-parched 
lips, from a heart emersed in the deepest agony and suffering; 
rattle his chains; let his prospects be yours, for the space of a few 
moments. Remember George Latimer in bonds as bound with him; 
keep in view the golden rule—‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ ‘In as much as 
ye did it unto the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 
me.’ 





Now make up your minds to what your duty is to George Lati- 
mer, and when you have made your minds up, prepare to do it and 
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take the consequences, and I have no fears of George Latimer going 
back. I can sympathize with George Latimer, having myself been 
east into a miserable jail, on suspicion of my intending to do what 
he is said to have done, viz. appropriating my own body to my use. 

My heart is full, and had I my voice, I should be doing all that 
I am capable of, for Latimer’s redemption. I can do but little in 
any department; but if one department is more the place for me 
than another, that one is before the people. 

I can’t write to much advantage, having never had a day’s 
schooling in my life, nor have I ever ventured to give publicity to 
any of my scribbling before; nor would I now, but for my peculiar 
circumstances. 

Your grateful friend, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.* 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 17th, 1844. 
FRIEND GARRISON : 

In the Liberator of yesterday, I find a communication from 
Providence, over the signature of L. D. Y. giving a very interesting 
account of the celebration of British West India emancipation, held 
in Providence on the 2d of August. It was intimated in the letter, 
that my absence on the occasion caused some disappointment to our 
friends in that place, as I was to have been their chief speaker, and 
that notice had been given to that effect. Deeply regretting the 
disappointment, I feel it due to them, as well as to myself, to ex- 
plain, through the Liberator, the reasons for my non-attendance ; 
and that my task may not be too heavy, let me at once throw off a 
little of the responsibility placed upon me by L. D. Y. I did not 
understand that I was to be the chief speaker on that occasion. So 
far from it, I supposed that there were two other gentlemen, who 
would precede me. 

About two weeks before the contemplated celebration, I received 
from the committee of arrangements a letter, requesting me to 
attend, in company with Rev. Mr. Pennington of Hartford, and 
Rev. Mr. Lewis of Providence. I received the impression from this 
letter, that the services of these gentlemen had already been en- 
gaged, whilst mine were yet to be engaged. I certainly did not 
dream of being the chief speaker. To the letter I returned a very 
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hasty answer, promising my attendance. Here the matter rested, 
until the week before the celebration, when, upon looking into a 
New-York paper, I saw that Mr. Pennington, instead of being at 
Providence on the Ist, was to be at New-York. Meanwhile, there 
was no notice given in any of the anti-slavery papers, of the con- 
templated celebration in Providence. This threw me into doubt as 
to whether the celebration would go on, as all the other celebrations 
were thus notified. I, however, was still resolved to go to Provi- 
dence on the first, according to promise, and left home over night, 
that I might be in time in the morning to take the earliest train of 
cars from Boston to Providence. But, finding the morning exceed- 
ingly stormy, I deemed it useless to go. So much for the Ist of 
August. Now to the 2nd. On this day, I met Mr. Davis from 
Providence, who informed me that your celebration took place on 
the 1st; so I concluded it was useless to go on the 2nd. 

This statement may not entirely clear me from the charge of 
neglect of duty. I think, however, that my friends in Providence 
will see it in mitigating circumstances enough to exonerate me from 
the charge of any intentional neglect. 

Yours, for truth and justice,®® 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.’” 


Victoria Hore, Belfast, } 
January Ist, 1846. f 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 

I am now about to take leave of the Emerald Isle, for Glasgow, 
Scotland. I have been here a little more than four months. Up 
to this time, I have given no direct expression of the views, feelings 
and opinions which I have formed, respecting the character and 
condition of the people of this land. I have refrained thus pur- 
posely. I wish to speak advisedly, and in order to do this, I have 
waited till I trust experience has brought my opinions to an intelli- 
gent maturity. I have been thus careful, not because I think what 
I may say will have much effect in shaping the opinions of the 
world, but because whatever of influence I may possess, whether 
little or much, I wish it to go in the right direction, and according 
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to truth. I hardly need say that, in speaking of Ireland, I shall 
be influenced by no prejudices in favor of America. I think my 
circumstances all forbid that. I have no end to serve, no creed to 
uphold, no government to defend; and as to nation, I belong to 
none. I have no protection at home, or resting-place abroad. The 
land of my birth welcomes me to her shores only as a slave, and 
spurns with contempt the idea of treating me differently. So that 
I am an outcast from the society of my childhood, and an outlaw 
in the land of my birth. ‘I am a stranger with thee, and a so- 
journer as all my fathers were.’ . That men should be patriotic is 
to me perfectly natural; and as a philosophical fact, I am able to 
give it an intellectual recognition. But no further ean I go. If 
ever I had any patriotism, or any capacity for the feeling, it was 
whipt out of me long since by the lash of the American soul-drivers. 

In thinking of America, I sometimes find myself admiring her 
bright blue sky—her grand old woods—her fertile fields—her beau- 
tiful rivers—her mighty lakes, and star-crowned mountains. But 
my rapture is soon checked, my joy is soon turned to mourning. 
When I remember that all is cursed with the infernal spirit of 
slaveholding, robbery and wrong,—when I remember that with the 
waters of her noblest rivers, the tears of my brethren are borne to 
the ocean, disregarded and forgotten, and that her most fertile 
fields drink daily of the warm blood of my outraged sisters, I am 
filled with unutterable loathing, and led to reproach myself that 
any thing could fall from my lips in praise of such a land. Amer- 
ica will not allow her children to love her. She seems bent on 
compelling those who would be her warmest friends, to be her worst 
enemies. May God give her repentance before it is too late, is the 
ardent prayer of my heart. I will continue to pray, labor and wait, 
believing that she cannot always be insensible to the dictates of 
justice, or deaf to the voice of humanity. 

My opportunities for learning the character and condition of 
the people of this land have been very great. I have travelled 
almost from the hill of ‘Howth’ to the Giant’s Causeway, and from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. During these travels, I have 
met with much in the character and condition of the people to 
approve, and much to condemn—much that has thrilled me with 
pleasure—and very much that has filled me with pain. I will not, 
in this letter, attempt to give any description of those scenes which 
have given me pain. This I will do hereafter. I have enough, and 
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more than your subscribers will be disposed to read at one time, 
of the bright side of the picture. I can truly say, I have spent 
some of the happiest moments of my life since landing in this coun- 
try. I seem to have undergone a transformation. I live a new 
life. The warm and generous co-operation extended to me by the 
friends of my despised race—the prompt and liberal manner with 
which the press has rendered me its aid—the glorious enthusiasm 
with which thousands have flocked to hear the cruel wrongs of my 
down-trodden and long-enslaved fellow-countrymen portrayed—the 
deep sympathy for the slave, and the strong abhorrence of the slave- 
holder, everywhere evinced—the cordiality with which members 
and ministers of various religious bodies, and of various shades of 
religious opinion, have embraced me, and lent me their aid—the 
kind hospitality constantly proffered to me by persons of the high- 
est rank in society—the spirit of freedom that seems to animate all 
with whom I come in contact—and the entire absence of every thing 
that looked like prejudice against me, on account of the color of 
my skin—contrasted so strongly with my long and bitter experience 
in the United States, that I look with wonder and amazement on 
the transition. In the Southern part of the United States, I was 
a slave, thought of and spoken of as property. In the language of 
the LAW, ‘held, taken, reputed and adjudged to be a chattel in the 
hands of my owners and possessors, and their executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever.’—Brev. Digest, 224. In the Northern States, a fugi- 
tive slave, liable to be hunted at any moment like a felon, and to 
be hurled into the terrible jaws of slavery—doomed by an inveterate 
prejudice against color to insult and outrage on every hand, (Mas- 
sachusetts out of the question )—denied the privileges and courte- 
sies common to others in the use of the most humble means of con- 
veyance—shut out from the cabins on steamboats—refused admis- 
sion to respectable hotels—caricatured, scorned, scoffed, mocked 
and maltreated with impunity by any one, (no matter how black 
his heart,) so he has a white skin. But now behold the change! 
Eleven days and a half gone, and I have crossed three thousand 
miles of the perilous deep. Instead of a democratic government, I 
am under a monarchical government. Instead of the bright blue 
sky of America, I am covered with the soft grey fog of the Emerald 
Isle. I breathe, and lo! the chattel becomes a man. I gaze around 
in vain for one who will question my equal humanity, claim me as 
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his slave, or offer me an insult. I employ a cab—I am seated be- 
side white people—I reach the hotel—I enter the same door—I am 
shown into the same parlor—I dine at the same table—and no one 
is offended. No delicate nose grows deformed in my presence. I 
find no difficulty here in obtaining admission into any place of wor- 
ship, instruction or amusement, on equal terms with people as white 
as any I ever saw in the United States. I meet nothing to remind 
me of my complexion. ! ‘ind myself regarded and treated at every 
turn with the kindness and deference paid to white people. When 
I go to church, I am met by no upturned nose and scornful lip to 
tell me, ‘We don’t allow niggers in here’! 

I remember, about two years ago, there was in Boston, near the 
southwest corner of Boston Common, a menagerie. I had long de- 
sired to see such a collection as I understood were being exhibited 
there. Never having had an opportunity while a slave, I resolved 
to seize this, my first, since my escape. I went, and as I approached 
the entrance to gain admission, I was met and toid by the door- 
keeper, in a harsh and contemptuous tone, ‘We don’t allow niggers 
in here.’ I also remember attending a revival meeting in the Rev. 
Henry Jackson’s meeting-house, at New-Bedford, and going up the 
broad aisle to find a seat. I was met by a good deacon, who told 
me, in a pious tone, ‘We don’t allow niggers in here’! Soon after 
my arrival in New-Bedford from the South, I had a strong desire 
to attend the Lyceum, but was told, ‘They don’t allow niggers in 
here’! While passing from New York to Boston on the steamer 
Massachusetts, on the night of 9th Dee. 1843, when chilled almost 
through with the cold, I went into the cabin to get a little warm. 
I was soon touched upon the shoulder, and told, ‘We don’t allow 
niggers in here’! On arriving in Boston from an anti-slavery tour, 
hungry and tired, I went into an eating-house near my friend Mr. 
Campbell’s, to get some refreshments. I was met by a lad in a 
white apron, ‘We don’t allow niggers in here’! A week or two 
before leaving the United States, I had a meeting appointed at 
Weymouth, the home of that glorious band of true abolitionists, the 
Weston family, and others. On attempting to take a seat in the 
Omnibus to that place, I was told by the driver, (and I never shall 
forget his fiendish hate,) ‘IZ don’t allow mggers in here’! Thank 
heaven for the respite I now enjoy! I had been in Dublin but a 
few days, when a gentleman of great respectability kindly offered 
to conduct me through all the public buildings of that beautiful 
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city; and a little afterwards, I found myself dining with the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. What a pity there was not some American demo- 
cratic Christian at the door of his splendid mansion, to bark out at 
my approach, ‘They don’t allow niggers in here’! The truth is, 
the people here know nothing of the republican negro hate preva- 
lent in our glorious land. They measure and esteem men according 
to their moral and intellectual worth, and not according to the color 
of their skin. Whatever may be said of the aristocrac.es here, there 
is none based on the color of a man’s skin. This species of aris- 
tocracy belongs pre-eminently to ‘the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave.’ I have never found it abroad, in any but 
Americans. It sticks to them wherever they go. They find it al- 
most as hard to get rid of it as to get rid of their skins. 

The second day after my arrival at Liverpool, in company with 
my friend Buffum, and several other friends, I went to Eaton Hall, 
the residence of the Marquis of Westminster, one of the most splen- 
did buildings in England. On approaching the door, I found sev- 
eral of our American passengers, who came out with us in the 
Cambria, waiting at the door for admission, as but one party was 
allowed in the house at atime. We all had to wait till the company 
within came out. And of all the faces, expressive of chagrin, those 
of the Americans were pre-eminent. They looked as sour as vine- 
gar, and bitter as gall, when they found I was to be admitted on 
equal terms with themselves. When the door was opened, I walked 
in, on an equal footing with my white fellow-citizens, and from all 
I could see, I had as much attention paid me by the servants that 
showed us through the house, as any with a paler skin. As I 
walked through the building, the statuary did not fall down, the 
pictures did not leap from their places, the doors did not refuse to 
open, and the servants did not say, ‘We don’t allow miggers m 
here’! 

A happy new year to you, and all the friends of freedom. 

Excuse this imperfect scrawl, and believe me to be ever and 


always yours, FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Dusuin, Sept. 16, 1845. 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 


You will see that James and myself are still in old Ireland. 
Our stay is protracted in consequence of the publication here of 
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my narrative. I need hardly say we are happy, when I tell you 
our home is the house of Mr. R. D. Webb,—the very impersonation 
of old-fashioned, thorough-going anti-slavery ; and that we are con- 
stantly cheered by the society of Mr. James Haughton, than whom, 
there is not to be found a truer, or more devoted, vigilant, working, 
persevering abolitionist on this side the Atlantic. We have also 
been aided, cheered and strengthened by the noble and generous- 
hearted James and Thomas Webb, in each of whose houses we have 
been made perfectly at home. 

Our hearts were all made glad by the arrival of the ever wel- 
come Liberator and Standard, yesterday—although they bore the 
sad intelligence of the fate of Cassius M. Clay’s press. I can now 
remember no occurrence of mobocratic violence against the anti- 
slavery cause which sent such a chill over my hopes, for the mo- 
ment, as the one in question. I regarded the establishment of his 
press in Lexington, Kentucky, as one of the most hopeful and soul- 
cheering signs of the times,—a star shining in darkness, beaming 
hope to the almost despairing bondman, and bidding him to suffer 
on, as the day of his deliverance is certain. But, alas! the mob has 
triumphed, and the star apparently gone out. 

The enemy came upon Cassius at an unfortunate hour. Avail- 
ing themselves of his sickness, they have succeeded against him. 
Yet the cause shall not suffer; the star, whose feeble light had 
become painful, shall yet become a sun, whose brilliant rays shall 
scorch, blister and burn, till slavery shall be utterly consumed. I 
was almost sorry to be from home, when the voice of the feeblest 
might be of value in concentrating public indignation against so 
horrible an outrage upon the freedom of the press. 

We shall, however, make the most of it in this land :—the damn- 
ing deed shall ring throughout these kingdoms. The base, cruel, 
cowardly and infernal character of that organized band of plun- 
derers, shall be as fully revealed as I am capable of doing it. What 
a brilliant illustration of republican love of freedom! How the 
monarchs and aristocrats of the old world will tremble at the rapid 
march of republican freedom! How they will hide their eyes for 
very shame, when they think of their own tyranny, in comparison 
with the free and noble institutions of America,—where freedom 
of the press means freedom to advocate slavery, and where liberty 
regulated by law means slavery protected by an armed band of 
bloody assassins! But, thank Heaven! ‘Oppression shall not al- 
ways reign.’ 
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Our success here is even greater than I had anticipated. We 
have held four glorious anti-slavery meetings—two in the Royal 
Exchange, and two in the Friends’ meeting-house—all crowded to 
overflowing. Only think of our holding a meeting in the meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends! When at home, they would almost 
bolt us out of their yards. ‘Circumstances alter cases.’ If the 
Lynn Friends’ meeting-house could be, by some process, placed on 
this side the Atlantic, its spacious walls would probably at once 
welcome an anti-slavery meeting; but, as things now stand, it must 
be closed to humanity—lest Friends get into the mixture! 

I am to lecture to-morrow evening at the Music Hall. It will 
hold three thousand persons, and is let for about fifty dollars a 
night. But its generous proprietor, Mr. Classon, has kindly agreed 
to let me have it free of charge. 

I have attended several temperance meetings, and given several 
temperance addresses. Friend Haughton, Buffum and myself 
spoke to-day on temperance, in the very prison in which O’Connell 
was put. I went out last Sunday to Bootertown, and saw Father 
Mathew administer the pledge to about one thousand. ‘The cause 
is rolling on.’ 

One of the most pleasing features of my visit, thus far, has been 
a total absence of all manifestations of prejudice against me, on 
account of my color. The change of circumstances, in this, is par- 
ticularly striking. I go on stage coaches, omnibuses, steamboats, 
into the first cabins, and in the first public houses, without seeing 
the slightest manifestation of that hateful and vulgar feeling 
against me. I find myself not treated as a color, but as a man— 
not as a thing, but as a child of the common Father of us all. 

In great haste, 
Ever yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Dusuin, (Great Brunswick Street,) } 
September 29th, 1845. f 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 

I promised, on leaving America, to keep you informed of my 
proceedings whilst I remained abroad. I sometimes fear I shall 
be compelled to break my promise, if by keeping it is meant writing 
letters to you fit for publication. You know one of my objects in 
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coming here was to get a little repose, that I might return home 
refreshed and strengthened, ready and able to join you vigorously 
in the prosecution of our holy cause. But, really, if the labor of 
the last two weeks be a fair sample of what awaits me, I have cer- 
tainly sought repose in the wrong place. I have work enough here, 
on the spot, to occupy every inch of my time, and every particle of 
my strength, were I to stay in this city a whole six months. The 
cause of temperance alone would afford work enough to occupy 
every inch of my time. I have invitation after invitation to ad- 
dress temperance meetings, which I am compelled to decline. How 
different here, from my treatment at home! In this country, I am 
welcomed to the temperance platform, side by side with white 
speakers, and am received as kindly and warmly as though my skin 
were white. 

I have but just returned from a great Repeal meeting, held at 
Conciliation Hall. It was a very large meeting—much larger than 
usual, I was told, on account of the presence of Mr. O’Connell, 
who has just returned from his residence at Derrynane, where he 
has been spending the summer, recruiting for an energetic agitation 
of repeal during the present autumn. On approaching the door, 
or gateway leading to the Hall, and observing the denseness of the 
crowd, I almost despaired of getting in; but, having by the kind- 
ness of James Haughton, Esq. obtained a note of introduction to 
the Secretary of the Repeal Association, and being encouraged to 
persevere by the evident disposition of the friendly crowd to let 
me pass,—many of whom seemed to be holding in their breath, and 
thus contracting their dimensions, to allow me passage way,—I 
pressed forward, and with much difficulty succeeded in reaching 
the interior. The meeting had been in progress for some time be- 
fore I got in. When I entered, one after another was announcing 
the Repeal rent for the week. The audience appeared to be in deep 
sympathy with the Repeal movement, and the announcement of 
every considerable contribution was followed by a hearty round of 
applause, and sometimes a vote of thanks was taken for the donors. 
At the close of this business, Mr. O’Connell rose and delivered a 
speech of about an hour and a quarter long. It was a great speech, 
skilfully delivered, powerful in its logic, majestic in its rhetoric, 
biting in its sareasm, melting in its pathos, and burning in its re- 
bukes. Upon the subject of slavery in general, and American 
slavery in particular, Mr. O’Connell grew warm and energetic, de- 
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fending his course on this subject. He said, with an earnestness 
which I shall never forget, ‘I have been assailed for attacking the 
American institution, as it is called,—negro slavery. I am not 
ashamed of that attack. I do not shrink from it. I am the advo- 
cate of civil and religious liberty, all over the globe, and wherever 
tyranny exists, I am the foe of the tyrant; wherever oppression 
shows itself, I am the foe of the oppressor; wherever slavery rears 
its head, I am the enemy of the system, or the institution, call it 
by what name you will. I am the friend of liberty in every clime, 
class and color. My sympathy with distress is not confined within 
the narrow bounds of my own green island. No—it extends itself 
to every corner of the earth. My heart walks abroad, and wherever 
the miserable are to be succored, or the slave to be set free, there 
my spirit is at home, and I delight to dwell.’ 

Mr. O’Connell was in his happiest mood while delivering this 
speech. The fire of freedom was burning in his mighty heart. He 
had but to open his mouth, to put us in possession of ‘thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.’ I have heard many speakers within 
the last four years—speakers of the first order; but I confess, I 
have never heard one, by whom I was more completely captivated 
than by Mr. O’Connell. I used to wonder how such monster meet- 
ings as those of Repeal could be held peaceably. It is now no mat- 
ter of astonishment at all. It seems to me that the voice of O’Con- 
nell is enough to calm the most violent passion, even though it were 
already manifesting itself in a mob. There is a sweet persuasive- 
ness in it, beyond any voice I ever heard. His power over an 
audience is perfect. 

When he had taken his seat, a number withdrew from the Hall, 
and, taking advantage of the space left vacant thereby, I got quite 
near the platform, for no higher object than that of obtaining a 
favorable view of the Liberator. But almost as soon as I did so, 
friend Buffum had by some means (I know not what) obtained an 
introduction to Mr. John O’Connell, son of Daniel O’Connell, and 
nothing would do but I must be introduced also—an honor for 
which I was quite unprepared, and one from which I naturally 
shrunk. But Buffum; in real Yankee style, had resolved (to use 
a Yankee term) to ‘put me through’ at all hazards. On being in- 
troduced to Mr. O’Connell, an opportunity was afforded me to 
speak; and although I scarce knew what to say, I managed to say 
something, which was quite well received. 
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The Hutchinson family have been here a week or more, and 
have attended two of my lectures on slavery; and here, as at home, 
did much by their soul-stirring songs to render the meetings inter- 
esting. 

My Narrative is just published, and I have sold one hundred 
copies in this city. Our work goes on nobly. James and myself 
leave here for Wexford on Monday next. We shall probably hold 
two meetings there, and from thence go to Waterford, and then to 
Cork, where we shall spend a week or ten days. I have also en- 
gagements in Belfast, which will detain me in Ireland all of one 
month longer. 

Much love to my anti-slavery friends. 


Ever one with you, through good and evil report, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Dusuin, Sept. 1, 1845. 
DEAR FRIEND GARRISON : 

Thanks to a kind Providence, I am now safe in old Ireland, in 
the beautiful city of Dublin, surrounded by the kind family, and 
seated at the table of our mutual friend, James H. Wess, brother 
of the well-known RicHarp D. Wess. I landed at Liverpool on 
Thursday morning, 28th August, and took lodgings at the Union 
hotel, Clayton Squire, in company with friend Buffum and our 
warm-hearted singers, the Hutchinson family. Here we all con- 
tinued until Saturday evening, the 30th instant, when friend Buf- 
fum and myself (with no little reluetance) separated from them, 
and took ship for this place, and on our arrival here, were kindly 
invited by James, in the temporary absence of Richard D. Webb 
and family, to make his house our home. 

There are a number of things about which I should like to write, 
aside from those immediately connected with our cause; but of this 
I must deny myself,—at least under present circumstances. Senti- 
mental letter-writing must give way, when its claims are urged 
against facts necessary to the advancement of our cause, and the 
destruction of slavery. I know it will gladden your heart to hear, 
that from the moment we first lost sight of the American shore, till 
we landed at Liverpool, our gallant steam-ship was the theatre of 
an almost constant discussion of the subject of slavery—commenc- 
ing cool, but growing hotter every moment as it advanced. It was 
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a great time for anti-slavery, and a hard time for slavery ;—the one 
delighting in the sunshine of free discussion, and the other horror- 
stricken at its God-like approach. The discussion was general. If 
suppressed in the saloon, it broke out in the steerage; and if it 
ceased in the steerage, it was renewed in the saloon; and if sup- 
pressed in both, it broke out with redoubled energy, high upon the 
saloon deck, in the open, refreshing, free ocean air. I was happy. 
Every thing went on nobly. The truth was being told, and having 
its legitimate effect upon the hearts of those who heard it. At last, 
the evening previous to our arrival at Liverpool, the slaveholders, 
convineed that reason, morality, common honesty, humanity, and 
Christianity, were all against them, and that argument was no 
longer any means of defence, or at least but a poor means, aban- 
doned their post in debate, and resorted to their old and natural 
mode of defending their morality by brute force. 

Yes, they actually got up a Mop—a real American, republican, 
democratic, Christian mob,—and that, too, on the deck of a British 
steamer, and in sight of the beautiful high lands of Dungarvan! 
I declare, it is enough to make a slave ashamed of the country that 
enslaved him, to think of it. Without the slightest pretensions to 
patriotism, as the phrase goes, the conduct of the mobocratie Ameri- 
cans on board the Cambria almost made me ashamed to say I had 
run away from such a country. It was decidedly the most daring 
and disgraceful, as well as wicked exhibition of depravity, I ever 
witnessed, North or South; and the actors in it showed themselves 
to be as hard in heart, as venomous in spirit, and as bloody in 
design, as the infuriated men who bathed their hands in the warm 
blood of the noble Lovejoy. 

The facts connected with, and the circumstanees leading to, this 
most disgraceful transaction, I will now give, with some minute- 
ness, though I may border, at times, a little on the ludicrous. 

In the first place, our passengers were made up of nearly all 
sorts of people, from different countries, of the most opposite modes 
of thinking on all subjects. We had nearly all sorts of parties in 
morals, religion, and polities, as well as trades, callings, and pro- 
fessions. The doctor and the lawyer, the soldier and the sailor, 
were there. The scheming Connecticut wooden clock-maker, the 
large, surly, New-York lion-tamer, the solemn Roman Catholic 
bishop, and the Orthodox Quaker were there. A minister of the 
Free Church of Seotland, and a minister of the Church of Eng- 
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land—the established Christian and the wandering Jew, the Whig 
and the Democrat, the white and the black—were there. There 
was the dark-visaged Spaniard, and the light-visaged Englishman— 
the man from Montreal, and the man from Mexico. There were 
slaveholders from Cuba, and slaveholders from Georgia. We had 
anti-slavery singing and pro-slavery grumbling; and at the same 
time that Governor Hammond’s Letters were being read, my Nar- 
rative was being circulated. 

In the midst of the debate going on, there sprang up quite a 
desire, on the part of a number on board, to have me lecture to 
them on slavery. I was first requested to do so by one of the 
passengers, who had become quite interested. I, of course, de- 
clined, well knowing that that was a privilege which the captain 
alone had a right to give, and intimated as much to the friend who 
invited me. I told him I should not feel at liberty to lecture, unless 
the captain should personally invite me to speak. Things went on 
as usual till between five and six o’clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, when I received an invitation from the captain to de- 
liver an address upon the saloon deck. I signified my willingness 
to do so, and he at once ordered the bell to be rung and the meeting 
cried. This was the signal for a general excitement. Some swore 
I should not speak, and others said I should. Bloody threats were 
being made against me, if I attempted it. At the hour appointed, 
I went upon the saloon deck, where I was expected to speak. There 
was much noise going on among the passengers, evidently intended 
to make it impossible for me to proceed. At length, our Hutchin- 
son friends broke forth in one of their unrivalled songs, which, like 
the angel of old, closed the lions’ mouths, so that, for a time, silence 
prevailed. The captain, taking advantage of this silence, now in- 
troduced me, and expressed the hope that the audience would hear 
me with attention. I then commenced speaking; and, after ex- 
pressing my gratitude to a kind Providence that had brought us 
safely across the sea, I proceeded to portray the condition of my 
brethren in bonds. I had not uttered five words, when a Mr. Haz- 
zard, from Connecticut, called out, in a loud voice, ‘That’s a lie!’ 
I went on, taking no notice of him, though he was murmuring 
nearly all the while, backed up by a man from New-Jersey. I con- 
tinued till I said something which seemed to cut to the quick, when 
out bawled Hazzard, ‘That’s a lie!’ and appeared anxious to strike 
me. I then said to the audience that I would explain to them the 
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reason of Hazzard’s conduct. The colored man, in our country, 
was treated as a being without rights. ‘That’s a lie!’ said Haz- 
zard. I then told the audience that as almost every thing I said 
was pronounced lies, I would endeavor to substantiate them by 
reading a few extracts from slave laws. The slavocrats, finding 
they were now to be fully exposed, rushed up about me, with hands 
clenched, and swore I should not speak. They were ashamed to 
have American laws read before an English audience. Silence was 
restored by the interference of the captain, who took a noble stand 
in regard to my speaking. He said he had tried to please all of 
his passengers—and a part of them had expressed to him a desire 
to hear me lecture to them, and in obedience to their wishes he had 
invited me to speak; and those who did not wish to hear, might go 
to some other part of the ship. He then turned, and requested me 
to proceed. I again commenced, but was again interrupted—more 
violently than before. One slaveholder from Cuba shook his fist 
in my face, and said, ‘O, I wish I had you in Cuba!’ ‘Ah!’ said 
another, ‘I wish I had him in Savannah! We would use him up!’ 
Said another, ‘I will be one of a number to throw him overboard!’ 

We were now fully divided into two distinct parties—those in 
favor of my speaking, and those against me. A noble-spirited Irish 
gentleman assured the man who proposed to throw me overboard, 
that two could play at that game, and that, in the end, he might be 
thrown overboard himself. The clamor went on, waxing hotter and 
hotter, till it was quite impossible for me to proceed. I was 
stopped, but the cause went on. Anti-slavery was uppermost, and 
the mob was never of more service to the cause against which it 
was directed. The clamor went on long after I ceased speaking, 
and was only silenced by the captain, who told the moboerats if 
they did not cease their clamor, he would have them put in irons; 
and he actually sent for the irons, and doubtless would have made 
use of them, had not the rioters become orderly. 

Such is but a faint outline of an AMERICAN MOB ON 
BOARD OF A BRITISH STEAM PACKET. 

Yours, to the end of the race, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.?® 


103 Liberator, Sept. 26, 1845. 
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Great Brunswick Street, } 
Dublin, Dee. Ist, 1845. 


Dear Sir: 


Allow me to thank you for your noble and timely defence of 
my conduct on board the British steamship Cambria, during her 
passage, 27th Aug., from Boston, U.S. to Liverpool, England; and 
also to thank you for the friendly manner with which you regard 
and treat every movement tending to improve and elevate my long 
enslaved and deeply injured race. 

In attempting to speak on board the Cambria, I acted in ac- 
cordance with a sense of duty, and with no desire to wound or 
injure the feelings of any one on board. My object was to en- 
lighten such of our passengers as wished to be enlightened, and to 
remove the objections to emancipation and false impressions con- 
cerning slavery, which I had heard urged during our passage. 

Nor should I have done this, but that our popular and gentle- 
manly commander, as well as a most respectable number of our 
passengers, gave me a pressing invitation to do so. It is clear that 
slavery in our country can only be abolished by creating a public 
opinion favorable to its abolition, and this can only be done by 
enlightening the public mind—by exposing the character of slavery, 
and enforeing the great principles of Justice and Humanity against 
it. To do this with what ability I may possess, is plainly my duty. 
To shrink from doing so, on any fitting occasion, from a mere fear 
of giving offence to those implicated in the wickedness, would be 
to betray the sacred trust committed to me, and to act the part of 
a coward. 

The question to be answered is: Had the passengers, through 
the Captain, a right to ask me to give them my views of slavery ? 
To ask the question is to answer it. They had as much right to 
ask me my views on that subject, as those on any other subject. 
To deny that they had such right, would be to deny that they had 
the right to exchange views at all. If they had the right to ask, 
I had a right to answer, and to answer so as to be understood by 
those who wished to hear. But then, it will be said, the subject of 
slavery is not open to discussion. Whosay so? The very men who 
are continually speaking and writing in its favor. But who has a 
right to say what subject shall or shall not be discussed on board 
of a British steamer? Certainly not the slaveholders of South 
Carolina, nor their slaveholding abettors in New-York or elsewhere. 
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If any one has such a right, the ship’s commander has. Now, all 
I did on the occasion in question, was in perfect agreement with 
the wishes of the Captain and a large number of our most re- 
spectable passengers. 

The English papers have had much to say respecting the affair, 
and of course have in all cases taken a view favorable to myself. I 
say of course, not because I regard English journalists more dis- 
posed to pursue an honorable course in general than those of 
America; but because they are all committed against negro slavery 
within their own dominions and elsewhere; and in this, whatever 
may be said of them in other respects, they hold a decided ad- 
vantage over those of America. 

The whole conduct of the Americans who took part in the mob 
on board the Cambria, was in keeping with the base and cowardly 
spirit that animated the mob in Lexington, Kentucky, which mur- 
derously undertook to extinguish the light of Cassius M. Clay’s 
noble paper, because his denunciations of slavery were offensive to 
their slaveholding ears. Not being able to defend their ‘peculiar 
institution’ with words, they meanly—and I may add foolishly— 
resort to blows, vainly thinking thus to cover up their infamy. 
When will they learn that all such attempts only defeat the end 
which they are intended to promote, as it only calls attention to 
an institution which can pass without condemnation, only as it 
passes without observation. The selfishness of the slaveholder and 
the horrible practices of slavery must ever excite in the true heart 
the deepest indignation and most absolute disgust. 


‘To be hated, it needs but to be seen.’ 


Again accept my thanks, and believe me to be most gratefully, 
Yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Mr. THuRLOW WEED. 


TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Cork, Oct. 28, 1845. 
DEAR FRIEND: 


I am here, well and hearty, and I trust doing something for the 
promotion of our holy cause. I have already had several meetings 
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in this city, all of which have been very well attended by highly 
intelligent and influential people. The abolitionists here are of the 
true stamp. They look with the deepest interest on all movements 
for the abolition of slavery in America. When slavery was abol- 
ished in the West India Islands, it was proposed to disband their 
organization, but they nobly resolved never to disband, while the 
foul blot and bloody stain of slavery disgraced any portion of the 
globe. And although they have existed in an organized form for 
many years longer than any of our organizations in America, I 
find them as warm-hearted, active and energetic, as though they 
had just commenced operations. For much of the interest mani- 
fested toward the Massachusetts A. 8. Bazaar by the ladies of this 
city, the cause is indebted to Charles Lenox Remond. His labors 
here were abundant, and very effective. He is spoken of here in 
terms of high approbation; and his name is held in affectionate 
remembrance by many whose hearts were warmed into life on this 
question by his soul-stirring eloquence. 

My reception here has been truly flattering. Immediately after 
my arrival, a public breakfast was given to receive myself and 
friend Buffum—of the details of which, you are already informed. 
Since then, I have had every kindness shown me that the most 
ambitious could desire. I am hailed here as a temperance man as 
well as an abolitionist. My first speech here, as well as in Dublin, 
was on the temperance question. I have spoken on temperance 
several times since. On the 21st instant, Father Mathew, the liv- 
ing saviour of Ireland from the curse of intemperance, gave a 
splendid Soiree, as a token of his sympathy and regard for friend 
Buffum and myself. There were two hundred and fifty persons 
present. It was decidedly the brightest and happiest company, 
I think, I ever saw, any where. Every one seemed to be enjoying 
himself in the fullest manner. It was enough to delight any heart 
not totally bereft of feeling, to look upon such a company of happy 
faces. Among them all, I saw no one that seemed to be shocked or 
disturbed at my dark presence. No one seemed to feel himself 
contaminated by contact with me. I think it would be difficult to 
get the same number of persons together in any of our New-Eng- 
land cities, without some democratic nose growing deformed at my 
approach. But then you know white people in America are whiter, 
purer, and better than the people here. This accounts for it! Be- 
sides, we are the freest nation on the globe, as well as the most 
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enlightened, and can therefore afford to insult and outrage the 
colored man with impunity. This is one of the peculiar privileges 
of our peculiar institution. On the morning after the Soiree, 
Father Mathew invited us to breakfast with him at his own house— 
an honor quite unexpected, and one for which I felt myself unpre- 
pared. I however accepted his kind invitation, and went. I found 
him living in a very humble dwelling, and in an obscure street. As 
I approached, he came out of his house, and took me about thirty 
yards from his door, and with uplifted hands, in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar to himself, and with a face beaming with benevolent 
expression, he exclaimed—‘ Welcome! welcome! my dear Sir, to my 
humble abode ;’ at the same time taking me cordially by the hand, 
conducted me through a rough, unecarpeted passage to a green door 
leading to an unearpeted stairway, on ascending one flight of which 
I found myself abruptly ushered into what appeared to be both 
drawing and dining room. There was no carpet on the floor, and 
very little furniture of any kind in the room; an old-fashioned side- 
board, a few chairs, three or four pictures hung earelessly around 
the walls, comprised nearly the whole furniture of the room. The 
breakfast table was set when I went in. A large urn stood in the 
middle, surrounded by cups, saucers, plates, knives and forks, 
spoons, &e. &e., all of a very plain order—rather too plain, I 
thought, for so great a man. His greatness, however, was not de- 
pendent on outward show; nor was it obscured from me by his 
plainness. It showed that he could be great without the ordinary 
attractions with which men of his rank and means are generally 
anxious to surround themselves. Upon entering the room, Father 
M. introduced me to Mr. Wm. O’Conner, an invited guest, a gentle- 
man of property and standing, and though not a teetotaller, yet an 
ardent admirer of Father Mathew. As an evidence of his devoted 
attachment, honor and esteem, Mr. O’Conner has erected a splendid 
tower on his own land, about four miles from Cork, in a very con- 
spicuous place, having a commanding view of the harbor of Cork, 
and a view of the beautiful hills for miles around. The presence 
of this gentleman at the breakfast afforded me an excellent oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Father Mathew’s faithfulness to his friends. 
I found him entirely uncompromising. This gentleman complained 
a little of his severity towards the distillers of Cork, who had large 
amounts invested in distilleries, and who could not be expected to 
give their business up to their ruin. To which Father Mathew 
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replied in the natural way, that such men had no right to prosper 
by the ruin of others. He said he was once met by a very rich 
distiller, who asked him rather imploringly how he could so delib- 
erately plot the ruin of so many good and unoffending people, who 
had their all invested in distilleries? In reply, Father Mathew 
then told with good spirit the following excellent anecdote: ‘A 
very fat old duck went out early one morning in pursuit of worms, 
and after being out all day, she succeeded in filling her crop, and 
on her return home at night, with her crop full of worms, she had 
the misfortune to be met by a fox, who at once proposed to take 
her life, to satisfy his hunger. The old duck appealed, argued, 
implored, and remonstrated. She said to the fox—You cannot be 
so wicked and hard-hearted as to take the life of a harmless duck, 
merely to satisfy your hunger. She exhorted him against the com- 
mission of so great a sin, and begged him not to stain his soul with 
innocent blood. When the fox could stand her cant no longer, he 
said—Out upon you, madam, with all your fine feathers; you are 
a pretty thing, indeed, to lecture me about taking life to satisfy my 
hunger—is not your own crop now full of worms! You destroy 
more lives in one day, to satisfy your hunger, than I do in a whole 
month!’ Father Mathew has a fund of anecdotes, which he tells 
in the happiest manner, always to the point, and with most excellent 
effect. His whole soul appeared to be wrapped up in the tem- 
perance cause. The aim of his life appears to be to spread the 
blessings of temperance over the whole world. To accomplish this, 
he spares no pains. His time, strength and money are all freely 
given to the cause; and his success is truly wonderful. When he 
is at home, his house is literally surrounded with persons, many of 
whom have come miles to take the pledge. He seldom takes a meal 
without being interrupted by some one to take the pledge. He was 
ealled away twice while I was there, to dismiss a number who had 
come to take the pledge. This he did with great delight. 

Cork contains one hundred thousand inhabitants. One half of 
this number have taken the pledge of Father Mathew. The change 
already wrought in the condition of the whole people of Ireland is 
almost, through his labors, miraculous; and the cause is still ad- 
vaneing. Five millions, four hundred eighty-seven thousand, three 
hundred and ninety-five souls have received the pledge from him— 
‘and still they come.’ So entirely charmed by the goodness of this 
truly good man was I, that I besought him to administer the pledge 
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to me. He complied with promptness, and gave me a beautiful 
silver pledge. I now reckon myself with delight the fifth of the 
last five of Father Mathew’s 5,487,495 temperance children. 

The papers here leave me little to say about my anti-slavery 
proceedings. They very readily report my movements. 

Friend Buffum left me on the 21st October, to attend the great 
Anti-Corn-Law Bazaar, now holding at Manchester. We shall meet 
again in the course of a few weeks in Belfast. 

My love to your dear family, and the true that surround you. 

Ever and always 
Yours for freedom, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS.1%* 


Montrose, (Seotland,) Feb. 26, 1846. 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 

In my letter to you from Belfast, I intimated my intention to 
say something more about Ireland; and although I feel like ful- 
filling my promise, the Liberator comes to me so laden with foreign 
correspondence, that I feel some hesitancy about increasing it. I 
shall, however, send you this, and if it is worth a place in your 
columns, I need not tell you to publish it. It is the glory of the 
Liberator, that in it the oppressed of every class, color and clime, 
may have their wrongs fully set forth, and their rights boldly 
vindicated. Your brave assertion of its character in your last de- 
fence of free discussion, has inspired me with a fresh love for the 
Liberator. Though established for the overthrow of the accursed 
slave system, it is not insensible to other evils that afflict and blast 
the happiness of mankind. So, also, though I am more closely con- 
nected and identified with one class of outraged, oppressed and 
enslaved people, I cannot allow myself to be insensible to the 
wrongs and sufferings of any part of the great family of man. I 
am not only an American slave, but a man, and as such, am bound 
to use my powers for the welfare of the whole human brotherhood. 
I am not going through this land with my eyes shut, ears stopped, 
or heart steeled. I am seeking to see, hear and feel, all that may 
be seen, heard and felt; and neither the attentions I am receiving 
here, nor the connexion I hold to my brethren in bonds, shall pre- 
vent my disclosing the results of my observation. I believe that 
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the sooner the wrongs of the whole human family are made known, 
the sooner those wrongs will be reached. I had heard much of the 
misery and wretchedness of the Irish people, previous to leaving 
the United States, and was prepared to witness much on my arrival 
in Ireland. But I must confess, my experience has convinced me 
that the half has not been told. I supposed that much that I 
heard from the American press on this subject was mere exaggera- 
tion, resorted to for the base purpose of impeaching the characters 
of British philanthropists, and throwing a mantle over the dark 
and infernal character of American slavery and slaveholders. My 
opinion has undergone no change in regard to the latter part of 
my supposition, for I believe a large class of writers in America, 
as well as in this land, are influenced by no higher motive than that 
of covering up our national sins, to please popular taste, and satisfy 
popular prejudice; and thus many have harped upon the wrongs 
of Irishmen, while in truth they care no more about Irishmen, or 
the wrongs of Irishmen, than they care about the whipped, gagged, 
and thumb-screwed slave. They would as willingly sell on the 
auction-block an Irishman, if it were popular to do so, as an Afri- 
ean. For heart, such men have adamant—for consciences, they 
have public opinion. They are a stench in the nostrils of upright 
men, and a curse to the country in which they live. The limits of 
a single letter are insufficient to allow any thing like a faithful 
description of those painful exhibitions of human misery, which 
meet the eye of a stranger almost at every step. I spent nearly 
six weeks in Dublin, and the scenes I there witnessed were such as 
to make me ‘blush, and hang my head to think myself a man.’ I 
speak truly when I say, I dreaded to go out of the house. The 
streets were almost literally alive with beggars, displaying the 
greatest wretchedness—some of them mere stumps of men, without 
feet, without legs, without hands, without arms—and others still 
more horribly deformed, with crooked limbs, down upon their 
hands and knees, their feet lapped around each other, and laid 
upon their backs, pressing their way through the muddy streets 
and merciless crowd, casting sad looks to the right and left, in the 
hope of catching the eye of a passing stranger—the citizens gen- 
erally having set their faces against giving to beggars. I have had 
more than a dozen around me at one time, men, women and chil- 
dren, all telling a tale of woe which would move any but a heart 
of iron. Women, barefooted and bareheaded, and only covered by 
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rags which seemed to be held together by the very dirt and filth 
with which they were covered—many of these had infants in their 
arms, whose emaciated forms, sunken eyes and pallid cheeks, told 
too plainly that they had nursed till they had nursed in vain. In 
such a group you may hear all forms of appeal, entreaty, and 
expostulation. A half a dozen voices have broken upon my ear at 
once :— Will your honor please to give me a penny to buy some 
bread?’ ‘May the Lord bless you, give the poor old woman a little 
sixpence.’ ‘For the love of God, leave us a few pennies—we will 
divide them amongst us.’ ‘Oh! my poor child, it must starve, for 
God’s sake give me a penny. More power to you! I know your 
honor will leave the poor creature something. Ah, do! ah, do! and 
I will pray for you as long as I live.’ For a time I gave way to 
my feelings, but reason reminded me that such a course must only 
add another to the already long list of beggars, and I was often 
compelled to pass, as if I heeded not and felt not. I fear it had a 
hardening effect upon my heart, as I found it much easier to pass 
without giving to the last beggar, than the first. The spectacle 
that affected me most, and made the most vivid impression on my 
mind, of the extreme poverty and wretchedness of the poor of 
Dublin, was the frequency with which I met little children in the 
street at a late hour of the night, covered with filthy rags, and 
seated upon cold stone steps, or in corners, leaning against brick 
walls, fast asleep, with none to look upon them, none to care for 
them. If they have parents, they have become vicious, and have 
abandoned them. Poor creatures! they are left without help, to 
find their way through a frowning world—a world that seems to 
regard them as intruders, and to be punished as such. God help 
the poor! An infidel might ask, in view of these facts, with con- 
fusing effect—Where is your religion that takes care for the poor— 
for the widow and fatherless—where are its votaries—what are they 
doing? The answer to this would be, if properly given, wasting 
their energies in useless debate on hollow creeds and points of doce- 
trine, which, when settled, neither make one hair white nor black. 
In conversation with some who were such rigid adherents to their 
faith that they would scarce be seen in company with those who 
differed from them in any point of their creed, I have heard them 
quote the text in palliation of their neglect, ‘The poor shall not 
cease out of the land’! During my stay in Dublin, I took occasion 
to visit the huts of the poor in its vicinity—and of all places to 
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witness human misery, ignorance, degradation, filth and wretched- 
ness, an Irish hut is pre-eminent. It seems to be constructed to 
promote the very reverse of every thing like domestic comfort. If 
I were to describe one, it would appear about as follows: Four mud 
walls about six feet high, occupying a space of ground about ten 
feet square, covered or thatched with straw—a mud chimney at 
one end, reaching about a foot above the roof—without apartments 
or divisions of any kind—without floor, without windows, and 
sometimes without a chimney—a piece of pine board laid on the 
top of a box or an old chest—a pile of straw covered with dirty 
garments, which it would puzzle any one to determine the original 
part of any one of them—a picture representing the crucifixion of 
Christ, pasted on the most conspicuous place on the wall—a few 
broken dishes stuck up in a corner—an iron pot, or the half of an 
iron pot, in one corner of the chimney—a little peat in the fire- 
place, aggravating one occasionally with a glimpse of fire, but send- 
ing out very little heat—a man and his wife and five children, and 
a pig. In front of the door-way, and within a step of it, is a hole 
three or four feet deep, and ten or twelve feet in circumference; 
into this hole all the filth and dirt of the hut are put, for careful 
preservation. This is frequently covered with a green scum, which 
at times stands in bubbles, as decomposition goes on. Here you 
have an Irish hut or cabin, such as millions of the people of Ireland 
live in. And some live in worse than these. Men and women, mar- 
ried and single, old and young, lie down together, in much the same 
degradation as the American slaves. I see much here to remind 
me of my former condition, and I confess I should be ashamed to 
lift up my voice against American slavery, but that I know the 
cause of humanity is one the world over. He who really and truly 
feels for the American slave, cannot steel his heart to the woes of 
others; and he who thinks himself an abolitionist, yet cannot enter 
into the wrongs of others, has yet to find a true foundation for his 
anti-slavery faith. But, to the subject. 

The immediate, and it may be the main cause of the extreme 
poverty and beggary in Ireland, is intemperance. This may be 
seen in the fact that most beggars drink whiskey. The third day 
after landing in Dublin, I met a man in one of the most public 
streets, with a white cloth on the upper part of his face. He was 
feeling his way with a cane in one hand, and the other hand was 
extended, soliciting aid. His feeble step and singular appearance 
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led me to inquire into his history. I was informed that he had 
been a very intemperate man, and that on one occasion he was 
drunk, and lying in the streets. While in this state of insensibility, 
a hog with its fangs tore off his nose, and a part of his face! I 
looked under the cloth, and saw the horrible spectacle of a living 
man with the face of a skeleton. Drunkenness is still rife in Ire- 
land. The temperance cause has done much—is doing much—but 
there is much more to do, and, as yet, comparatively few to do it. 
A great part of the Roman Catholic clergy do nothing about it, 
while the Protestants may be said to hate the cause. I have been 
frequently advised to have nothing to do with it, as it would only 
injure the anti-slavery cause. It was most consoling to me to find 
that those persons who were most interested in the anti-slavery 
cause in the United States, were the same that distinguished them- 
selves as the truest and warmest advocates of temperance and every 
other righteous reform at home. It was a pleasure to walk through 
the crowd with gentlemen such as the Webbs, Allens and Haugh- 
tons, and find them recognized by the multitude as the friends of 
the poor. My sheet is full. 
Always yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Guaseow, April 16, 1846. 
Wm. Luoyp Garrison: 

My Dear Frienp—I have given up the field of public letter- 
writing to my friend Buffum, who will tell you how we are getting 
on; but I cannot refrain from sending you a line, as a mere private 
correspondent. My health is good, my spirit is bright, and I am 
enjoying myself as well as one can be expected, when separated 
from home by three thousand miles of deep blue ocean. I long to 
be at home—‘ home, sweet, sweet home! Be it ever so humble, there 
is no place like home.’ Nor is it merely to enjoy the pleasure of 
family and friends, that I wish to be at home: it is to be in the field, 
at work, preaching to the best of my ability salvation from slavery, 
to a nation fast hastening to destruction. I know it will be hard 
to endure the kicks and cuffs of the pro-slavery multitude, to which 
I shall be subjected; but then, I glory in the battle, as well as in 
the victory. 

I have been frequently counselled to leave America altogether, 
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and make Britain my home. But this I cannot do, unless it shall 
be absolutely necessary for my personal freedom. I doubt not that 
my old master is in a state of mind quite favorable to an attempt 
at re-capture. Not that he wishes to make money by selling me, 
or by holding me himself, but to feed his revenge. I know he feels 
keenly my exposures, and nothing would afford him more pleasure 
than to have me in his power. He has suffered severe goadings, or 
he would not have broken the silence of seven years, to exculpate 
himself from the charges I have brought against him, by telling a 
positive lie. He says he can put his hand upon the Bible, and, 
with a clear conscience, swear he never struck me, or told any one 
else to do so! The same conscientious man could put his hand into 
my pocket, and rob me of my hard earnings; and, with a clear 
conscience, swear he had a right not only to my earnings, but to 
my body, soul and spirit! We may, in this case, reverse the old 
adage—‘ He that will lie, will steal’—and make it, ‘He that will 
steal, will lie-—especially when, by lying, he may hope to throw a 
veil over his stealing. This positive denial, on his part, rather 
staggered me at the first. I had no idea the gentleman would teil 
a right down untruth. He has certainly forgotten when a lamp 
was lost from the carriage, without my knowledge, that he came 
to the stable with the cart-whip, and with its heavy lash beat me 
over the head and shoulders, to make me tell how it was lost, until 
his brother Edward, who was at St. Michael’s, on a visit at the 
time, came forward, and besought him to desist; and that he beat 
me until he wearied himself. My memory, in such matters, is 
better than his. One would think, from his readiness to swear that 
he never struck me, that he held it to be wrong to do so. He does 
not deny that he used to tie up ‘a cousin of mine, and lash her, and 
in justification of his bloody conduct quote, ‘He that knoweth his 
master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.’ 
He finds fault with me for not mentioning his promising to set me 
free at 25. I did not tell many things which I might have told. 
Had I told of that promise, I should have also told that he had 
never set one of his slaves free; and I had no reason to believe he 
would treat me with any more justice and humanity, than any other 
one of his slaves. But enough. 

Scotland is in a blaze of anti-slavery agitation—The Free 
Church and Slavery are the all-engrossing topics. It is the same 
old question of Christian union with slaveholders—old with us, but 
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new with most people here. The discussion is followed by the same 
result as in America, when it was first mooted in the New-England 
Convention. There is such a sameness in the arguments, pro and 
con, that if you could be landed on this side of the Atlantic, without 
your knowledge, you would searcely distinguish between our meet- 
ings here, and our meetings at home. The Free Church is in a 
terrible stew. Its leaders thought to get the slaveholders’ money 
and bring it home, and escape censure. They had no idea that 
they would be followed and exposed. Its members are leaving it, 
like rats escaping from a sinking ship. There is a strong deter- 
mination to have the slave money sent back, and the union broken 
up. In this feeling all religious denominations participate. Let 
slavery be hemmed in on every side by the moral and religious 
sentiments of mankind, and its death is certain. 
I am always yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


Lonpon, May 23, 1846. 
Wm. Liuoyp GarRIson :— 


Dear FRiEND—I take up my pen to give you a hasty sketch of 
a five days’ visit to this great city. I arrived here from Edin- 
burgh, on the 18th instant, and proceeded immediately to 5 White- 
head’s Grove, the house of your early and devoted friend, GrorGE 
THompson, from whom I had received a most cordial letter, inviting 
me to make his house my home, during my stay in London. The 
main object of my visit was to attend the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—to do which, I had re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from the Committee of that Society. 
The meeting was held on the day of my arrival in Freemason’s 
Hall, great Queen street. The chair was taken by Sir Edward 
North Buxton, Bart. 

Having heard much of the meetings of this Society, I was sur- 
prised and disappointed by the fewness of those assembled. There 
were not more present, on this occasion, than what we usually have 
at our business meetings of the American A. S. Society. The thin- 
ness of the meeting was accounted for by the secretary, Mr. Scoble, 
on the ground that there were several very important philanthropic 
meetings in progress at the same hour—-meetings in which the 
friends of emancipation were deeply interested, and to which many 
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had gone, who otherwise would have been present at the anti- 
slavery meeting. 

I will not trouble you with any minute account of this meeting, 
as you will find a pretty accurate sketch of its proceedings in a 
London paper, which I have already mailed for you. There was 
one pleasing feature, to which I will refer, and that was, the readi- 
ness with which the meeting responded to the sentiment of ‘non- 
christian fellowship with slaveholders,’ and the zeal, spirit and 
} unanimity with which it joined in our uncompromising demand 

upon the Free Church of Scotland, to ‘SEND BACK THE MONEY.’ 

This was the more gratifying, in view of the manner in which this 

subject has been treated by some of the local auxiliary societies, 

which have stood aloof from the subject, and refused in any way 

to co-operate with us, because, as they allege, we are of the ‘Garri- 

son party’ in America. This ground has been distinctly taken by 
| the Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Committee. Instead of seconding our 
efforts, (whether intentionally, or otherwise,) they have played into 
the hands of the enemy, and have been quoted over and over again, 
by the Free Church press, against us. In assuming this position 
| towards us, and the cause in which we are immediately engaged, 
they cannot but feel sensibly rebuked by the present example of 
the Parent Society; for that Society not only invited Mr. Thomp- 
son and myself to speak, but to speak on this very subject; and no 
parts of our speeches were more warmly received, or more enthusi- 
astically cheered, than our several animadversions on the conduct 
of the Free Church of Seotland,—which Church now stands before 
this country and the world as the most prominent defender of the 
Christianity of man-stealers. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. Joseph Sturge came forward, 
and said that, in consequence of the fewness of the number who 
had had an opportunity of hearing me, he would do what he could 
to get me a meeting at the end of the week, when he was certain 
that a much larger meeting than the present could be obtained, if 
I would consent to address it. I agreed, and the meeting was held 
last night in Finsbury Chapel, one of the largest chapels in Lon- 
don. I shall also send you a newspaper report of this meeting. 
Meanwhile, I must say, it was one of the most effective and satis- 
factory meetings which I have attended since landing on these 
shores. You will observe, that the resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing assert a broader and nobler platform, than that upon which our 
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Broad-street friends have for some time past acted. They have, 
as you are aware, taken sides with the New Organization and Lib- 
erty party, while they have decried and disparaged the efforts of 
yourself, and those who are earnestly laboring with you. The fact 
is, they have known very little of our efforts since 1840. Mr. 
Scoble, the Secretary, informs me that he has been left to gather 
information of our movements as best he could—that, while he has 
never, in a single instance, omitted to send you his Annual Report, 
he has in no instance received ours; so that he has been compelled 
to silence respecting us, for the want of information necessary to 
an intelligent opinion of our movement. I assured him that I 
thought our Reports had been sent, but that they had been mis- 
carried, or that some accident had befallen them, as I could con- 
ceive of no reason for withholding them, or neglecting to send 
them; especially as I knew it to be a first principle with our So- 
ciety, in the fullest manner to exchange opinions with every class 
of abolitionists, whether they be for or against the views held by 
us. But to the meeting. 

In adopting the resolution, moved by Dr. Campbell, a new and 
better way is marked out. It asserts, as it should do, the duty and 
prerogative of British abolitionists to be, that of co-operating with, 
and encouraging, fellow-laborers in the United States of every anti- 
slavery creed. Let this resolution be universally adopted, and 
scrupulously adhered to, and there will be a happy termination to 
the bitter jarrings which have, during the last six years, marred 
and defaced the beauty and excellence of our noble work. Of 
course, this resolution does not pledge the British and Foreign A. 
S. Society to the principle contained in it, as it was only adopted 
at a public meeting; still, I believe the ground taken is one, upon 
which nine-tenths of all the abolitionists in this country are anxious 
to stand. They are, as they ought to be, unwilling to be understood 
as being unfriendly to any class or creed of anti-slavery men in the 
United States. 

This has been a week of great activity with me. I have at- 
tended a meeting every day since I came into the city. On Mon- 
day, as I have before observed, I attended the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. On Tuesday, I received 
an invitation, and spoke at a large and excellent meeting of the 
Peace Society. On Wednesday, I was invited to speak at a meeting 
of the complete Suffrage Association, called thus in contradistine- 
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tion from the Chartist party, and differing from that party, in that 
it repudiates the use of physical force as a means of attaining its 
object. I am persuaded that, after the complete triumph of the 
Anti-Corn Law movement, the next great reform will be that of 
complete suffrage. The agitation which this must occasion will be 
louder, deeper and stronger than that attending the Anti-Corn 
Law movement. It comprehends dearer interests than those in- 
volved in the repeal of the Corn Laws. It is quite easy to see, that, 
in the triumph of complete suffrage in this country, aristocratic 
rule must end—class legislation must cease—the law of primo- 
geniture and entail, the game laws, &e. will be utterly swept from 
the statute book. When people and not property shall govern, 
people will cease to be subordinate to property. 

In the triumph of this movement may be read the destruction 
of the time-hallowed alliance of Church and State. The opposition 
to the gross injustice of eompelling a man to support a form of 
worship, in which he not only feels no interest, but which he really 
hates, is great and increasing. The brilliant success of the Anti- 
Corn Law League has convinced the people of their power. The 
demand for the separation of Church and State, which is now but 
whispered, must sooner or later be heard in tones of thunder. The 
battle will be hot, but the right must triumph. God grant that 
they may make a better use of their political freedom, than the 
working people of the United States have hitherto done!—For, in- 
stead of taking sides with the oppressed, they have acted the un- 
natural and execrable part of the vilest oppressors. They stand 
forth in the front ranks of tyranny, and, with words of freedom 
on their deceitful lips, have given victory to a party, the chief 
pride, boast and glory of which is that of having blasted one of the 
fairest portions of our common earth with slavery. It is but just 
to the friends of political freedom here to say, that they regard the 
hypocritical pretenders to democratic freedom in America with 
absolute contempt, and ineffable disgust. The time was, when 
America was known abroad as the land of the free, but that time 
is past. No intelligent and honest man, whose love of liberty does 
not depend on the color of a man’s skin, ever thinks of America in 
connection with freedom, but with abhorrence. Slavery gives char- 
acter to the American people. It dictates their laws, gives tone to 
their literature, and shapes their religion. It stands up in their 
midst, the only sovereign power in the land. The friends of free- 
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dom here look upon America as one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of political freedom, as she is now the great fact, illustrating 
the alleged truth, that the tyrant many are even more tyrannical 
than the tyrant few. 

On Thursday, I accepted an invitation to attend and speak at 
the anniversary meeting of the National Temperance Society, held 
in the far-famed Exeter Hall. It was a splendid meeting. A reso- 
lution was adopted, proposing a World’s Convention to be held in 
London, some time during the month of August. It was supported 
by Mr. Joseph Sturge and myself. I mention this, simply to call 
attention to a noble testimony borne by Mr. Sturge against slave- 
holders—a testimony which must have the best effect, just now. 
Mr. Sturge is a thorough temperance man, and gives largely in 
support of the cause. While speaking of the proposed Convention, 
and of the possibility of slaveholders being admitted into it as mem- 
bers, he declared that, if slaveholders were admitted, he would not 
sit in the Convention, or aid it in any way whatever. He had con- 
templated giving the Society £50; but he must find some other 
benevolent object upon which to bestow that sum, if slaveholders 
were admitted into the Convention. Subsequently, Mr. Alexander, 
a friend of temperance, and a member of the Society of Friends, 
has taken the same ground. These sentiments were loudly ap- 
plauded by the meeting. The feeling of ‘NO UNION WITH 
SLAVEHOLDERS’ is becoming more and more general in London, 
and throughout this country. American slaveholders must pre- 
pare, not only to be excluded from the communion of British Chris- 
tians, but peremptorily driven from the platform of every philan- 
thropic association. Let them be hemmed in on every side. Let 
them be placed beyond the pale of respectability, and, standing out 
separated, alone in their infamy, let the storm gather over them, 
and its hottest bolts descend. Our justification is ample :—the 
slaveholder is a man-stealer. 

I ought to have said, while speaking of the anti-slavery meeting 
at Finsbury Chapel, that Dr. Campbell suggested that, in as much 
as it would be of some importance to the anti-slavery cause to have 
me remain in this country longer than I could be induced to re- 
main, absent from my family, measures be at once taken, by which 
a sufficient amount could be realized to enable me to bring my 
family to this country. This suggestion being seconded by my 
friend Mr. Thompson, in a very few minutes between £80 and £90 
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were contributed for the purpose. This result was entirely unex- 
pected to me. I had not even mentioned my desire for any such 
thing to the meeting. I had said, however, to Mr. Thompson, and 
also to Mr. Sturge, that I could not remain absent from my family 
more than one year, and that I must go home in August, unless I 
should decide to bring my family to this country; and this may 
have led to the suggestion by Dr. Campbell. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Sturge, the chairman of 
the meeting at which the money was raised, saying he will cause to 
be forwarded to any person whom I may mention as my friend in 
the United States, five hundred dollars, to be appropriated to the 
removal of my family to this country. So I rest in the hope of 
soon being joined by my family in a land where they will not be 
constantly harassed by the apprehension, that some foul imp of a 
slaveholder may lay his infernal clutch upon me, and tear me from 
their midst. Master Hugh must bear the loss of my service one 
year longer, and it may be, I shall remain absent two years. Please 
send him a paper, containing this announcement, and exhort him 
to patience. It may serve to ease, if not cure, his anxious mind. 
He must feel my absence keenly, and must suffer greatly; for of 
all pain, I believe that of suspense is the most severe. By the way, 
one of the charges I have preferred against master Thomas Auld, 
and one which he seems the most angry about, respects his mean- 
ness; and the fact illustrative of this trait brought forward in my 
Narrative, is that he once owned a young woman, a cousin of mine, 
whose right hand had been so burnt as to make it useless to her 
through life—and finding this young woman of little or no value 
to him, he very generously gave her to his sister Sarah. Seized, I 
suppose, with a similar fit of benevolence, he has transferred his 
legal right of property in my body and soul, to his less fortunate 
brother Hugh. And master Hugh (for so I suppose I must eall 
him,) seems to be very proud of the gift, and means to play the 
part of a hungry blood-hound in eatching me. Possess your soul 
in patience, dear master Hugh, and regale yourself on the golden 
dreams afforded by the prospect—‘ First catch your rabbit,’ &c. &e. 

But I am wandering. My visit to this city has been exceed- 
ingly gratifying, on account of the freedom I have enjoyed in visit- 
ing such places of instruction and amusement as those from which 
I have been carefully excluded by the inveterate prejudice against 
color in the United States. Botanic and Zoological gardens, Mu- 
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seums and Panoramas, Halls of Statuary and Galleries of Paint- 
ings, are as free to the black as the white man in London. There 
is no distinction on account of color. The white man gains nothing 
by being white, and the black man loses nothing by being black. 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ I went on Tuesday morning, in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, to see Cremore Garden, a place 
of recreation and amusement—a most beautiful and picturesque 
spot, delightfully situated on the bank of the Thames, at the west 
end of the city. I was admitted without a whisper of objection 
on the part of the proprietor or spectators. Every one looked as 
though they thought I had as much right there as themselves, and 
not the slightest dislike was manifested toward me on account of 
my negro origin, unless a gentleman from Boston, who was in the 
Garden while I was there, be an exception—and I will not say that 
he was. He had just brought to the Garden a panorama of Boston, 
rolled up in a long case, which was so heavy as to require eight men 
to carry it. Soon after its arrival, the proprietor told me what it 
was. I then said I knew Boston, and should be glad to see a 
panorama of it, but was informed it would not be presented for ex- 
hibition for two or three weeks, as the place was not quite ready 
for it. My American friend, whom I took to be the artist, on learn- 
ing that I knew Boston, at once made toward me, without the slight- 
est ceremony or circumlocution ordinarily resorted to by gentlemen 
when approaching a stranger, and bolting up to me, he asked, in 
much the same tone which a white man employs when addressing 
a slave by the way-side— Well, boy, who do you belong to?’—‘Do 
you know Boston?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘Well, if you know Boston, you 
know it is the handsomest city in the world!’ This left me with- 
out a doubt as to the Yankee origin of my friend, and I felt quite 
at home in his presence. He eloquently descanted on the beauties 
of Boston, quoting various authorities as proof of his position, that 
Boston is the most beautiful city in the world. I replied, that 
Boston is a very handsome city, but I thought not the handsomest 
in the world—and proceeded to speak of Edinburgh. But a very 
few moments convinced me, that my patriotic friend had no ear 
for the praise of any other city than Boston; so we separated. We, 
however, met again in the course of half an hour, when his tone 
was quite altered, and his manner quite changed. We had a very 
pleasant interview. He asked if my name was Douglass, and being 
answered in the affirmative, expressed pleasure at seeing me, and 
said he had frequently heard of me since he came to this country. 
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There is one remarkable peculiarity in all the Americans with 
whom I have had the pleasure to meet on this side of the Atlantic, 
and that is, their adaptability to circumstances! Persons, who 
would feel themselves disgraced by being seen conversing with me 
in Boston, find no difficulty in being seated at the same table with 
me in London! 

On Wednesday, I went to see the ‘assembled wisdom’ of this 
great nation—Parliament. Through the kindness of my friend 
George Thompson, I gained admission to the Speaker’s Gallery, 
which is quite a privilege. Here I found myself beside the Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, of Boston, who seemed in no way shocked at being 
seated on the same bench with a negro, but rather pleased with 
having met me. I was fortunate in the choice of the time of going, 
for I could not have selected three hours when I could have heard 
a greater number of distinguished members. A bill was before the 
House, for restricting the hours of factory labor. Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir John Hobhouse, Lord George Bentinck, son of the Duke 
of Portland, Mr. Gisbourne, Mr. Wakely, Mr. Farrend, Mr. John 
Bright, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Brotherton, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, and several other members, addressed the House on the 
subject. When the vote was to be taken, the galleries were cleared, 
so that the spectator is not allowed to see who votes for or against 
a measure. I was much pleased with the respectful manner with 
which members spoke of each other. Never having enjoyed the 
privilege of witnessing the legislative proceedings of our great na- 
tion, I cannot say in what respect they differ, or in what respect 
the one is to be preferred to the other. All I know is, if I should 
presume to go into Washington as I have into London, and enter 
Congress as I have done the House of Parliament, the ardent de- 
fenders of democratic liberty would at once put me into prison, 
on suspicion of having been ‘created contrary to the Declaration of 
American Independence.’ On failing to prove a negative, I should 
be sold into slavery, to pay my jail fees! ‘Hail, Columbia, happy 
land!’ Under these circumstances, my republican friends must not 
think strange, when I say I would rather be in London than Wash- 
ington. Liberty in Hyde Park is better than democracy in a slave 
prison—monarchical freedom is better than republican slavery— 
things are better than names. I prefer the substance to the shadow. 

Since I came to this city, I have had the honor to be made a 
member of the Free Trade Club, composed in part of some of the 
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most distinguished and influential gentlemen in the kingdom. But 
I must not speak of this, lest I should rouse the ire of the New- 
York Express, or provoke the fiery indignation of Bennett’s Herald. 

I have enjoyed a fine opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Mr. George Thompson. I have been with him in private and in 
public—at home and abroad—when in the heat of intense excite- 
ment, and when mantled with the most tranquil repose—and in all 
circumstances, I have found him equal to the highest estimate I 
had formed of the man. He is the first great orator of whom I had 
formed a very high opinion, on the first hearing of whom I did not 
feel a degree of disappointment. He is far above any opinion I 
had formed of him. I have found him to be, emphatically, the man 
of every meeting which I have attended since I came to London. 
The announcement of his name is attended with demonstrations of 
applause, such as are seldom called forth by the mention of any 
other name. 

Mr. Thompson is now deeply engaged in exposing the corrupt 
and despotic rule of the East India Company, and his labors in 
that department are equal to all his time and strength. Yet, such 
is his devotion to the cause of the American slave, that he is re- 
solved to devote one or two weeks more to the agitation now going 
on in Scotland, against Christian fellowship with slaveholders, to 
induce the Free Church to send back the blood-stained money. As 
usual, you see him battling for the right. 

But I must close this already too lengthy letter, or I would say 
more of this friend of God and man. Long may he live to plead 
the cause of our common humanity—to open his mouth for the 
dumb—to demand liberty for the heart-broken captive, uncondi- 
tional emancipation for the whip-scared slave, succor for the af- 
flicted, mercy for the suffering, and justice for the oppressed! 

Yours to the end, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.** 


Guascow, (Scotland,) April 15, 1846. 
Mr. GREELEY : 
My Dear Sir—I never wrote nor attempted to write a letter for 
any other than a strictly anti-slavery press; but being greatly en- 
couraged by your magnanimity, as shown in copying my letter 
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written from Belfast, Ireland, to the Liberator at Boston, I venture 
to send you a few lines, direct from my pen. 

I know not how to thank you for the deep and lively interest 
you have been pleased to take in the cause of my long neglected 
race, or in what language to express the gratification I feel in wit- 
nessing your unwillingness to lend your aid to ‘break a bruised 
reed,’ by adding your weight to the already insupportable burden 
to crush, the feeble though virtuous efforts of one who is laboring 
for the emancipation of a people, who, for two long centuries, have 
endured, with the utmost patience, a bondage, one hour of which, 
in the graphic language of the immortal Jefferson, is worse than 
ages of that which your fathers rose in rebellion to oppose. 

It is such indications on the part of the press—which, happily, 
are multiplying throughout all the land—that kindle up within me 
an ardent hope that the curse of slavery will not much longer be 
permitted to make its iron foot-prints in the lacerated hearts of my 
sable brethren, or to spread its foul mantle of moral blight, mildew 
and infamy, over the otherwise noble character of the American 
people. 

I am very sorry to see that some of your immediate neighbors 
are very much displeased with you, for this act of kindness to my- 
self, and the cause of which I am an humble advocate; and that an 
attempt has been made, on the part of some of them, by misrepre- 
senting my sayings, motives and objects in this country, to stir up 
against me the already too bitter antipathy of the American people. 
I am called, by way of reproach, a runaway slave. As if it were 
a crime—an unpardonable crime—for a man to take his inalien- 
able rights! If I had not run away, but settled down in the de- 
grading arms of slavery, and made no effort to gain my freedom, 
it is quite probable that the learned gentlemen, who now brand me 
with being a miserable runaway slave, would have adduced the 
fact in proof of the negro’s adaptation to slavery, and his utter un- 
fitness for freedom! ‘There’s no pleasing some people.’ But why 
should Mr. James Brooks feel so much annoyed by the attention 
shown me in this country, and so anxious to excite against me the 
hatred and jealousy of the American people? I can very readily 
understand why a slaveholder—a trader in slaves—one who has all 
his property in human flesh, blinded by ignorance as to his own 
best interest, and under the dominion of violent passions engen- 
dered by the possession of discretionary and irresponsible power 
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over the bodies and souls of his victims—accustomed to the inhu- 
man sight of men and women sold at auction in company with 
horses, sheep and swine, and in every way treated more like brutes 
than human beings—should repine at my success, and, in his blind- 
ness, seek to throw every discouragement and obstacle in the way 
of the slave’s emancipation. But why a New-York editor, born 
and reared in the State of Maine, far removed from the contami- 
nated and pestilential atmosphere of slavery, should pursue such a 
course, is not so apparent. I will not, however, stop here to ascer- 
tain the cause, but deal with fact; and I cannot better do this than 
by giving your readers a simple and undisguised statement of the 
motives and objects of my visit to this country. I feel it but just 
to myself to do so, since I have been denounced by the New-York 
Express as a ‘glibtongued scoundrel,’ and gravely charged, in its 
own elegant and dignified language, with ‘running a muck in 
greedy-eared Britain against America, its people, its institutions, 
and even against its peace.’ 

Of the low and vulgar epithets, coupled with the false and some- 
what malicious charges, very little need be said. I am used to 
them. Their force is lost upon me, in the frequency of their ap- 
plication. I was reared where they were in the most common use. 
They form a large and very important portion of the vocabulary 
of characters known in the South as plantation ‘negro drivers.’ 
A slaveholding gentleman would scorn to use them. He leaves 
them to find their way into the world of sound, through the pol- 
luted lips of his hired ‘negro driver’—a being for whom the 
haughty slaveholder feels incomparably more contempt than he 
feels toward his slave. And for the best of all reasons—he knows 
the slave to be degraded, because he cannot help himself; but a 
white ‘negro driver’ is degraded, because of original, ingrained 
meanness. If I agree with the slaveholders in nothing else, I can 
say I agree with them in all their burning contempt for a ‘negro 
driver,’ whether born North or South. Such epithets will have no 
prejudicial effect against me on the mind of the class of American 
people, whose good opinion I sincerely desire to cultivate and de- 
serve. And it is to these I would address this brief word of ex- 


planation. 

The object, then, of my visit to this country is simply to give 
such an exposition of the degrading influence of slavery upon the 
master and his abettors as well as upon the slave—to excite such an 
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intelligent interest on the subject of American slavery—as may re- 
act upon that country, and tend to shame her out of her adhesion 
to a system which all must confess to be at variance with justice, 
repugnant to Christianity, and at war with her own free institu- 
tions. ‘The head and front of my offending hath this extent, no 
more.’ I am one of those who think the best friend of a nation is 
he who most faithfully rebukes her for her sins—and he her worst 
enemy, who, under the specious and popular garb of patriotism, 
seeks to excuse, palliate, and defend them. America has much 
more to fear from such than all the rebukes of the abolitionists at 
home or abroad. 

I am nevertheless aware, that the wisdom of exposing the sins 
of one nation in the ear of another, has been seriously questioned 
by good and clear-sighted people, both on this and on your side of 
the Atlantic. And the thought is not without its weight upon my 
own mind. I am satisfied that there are many evils which can be 
best removed by confining our efforts to the immediate locality 
where such evils exist. This, however, is by no means the case 
with the system of slavery. It is such a giant sin—such a mon- 
strous aggregation of iniquity, so hardening to the human heart, 
so destructive to the moral sense, and so well calculated to beget a 
character in every one around it favorable to its own continuance, 
that I feel not only at liberty, but abundantly justified in appeal- 
ing to the whole world to aid in its removal. Slavery exists in the 
United States because it is reputable, and it is reputable in the 
United States because it is not disreputable out of the United States 
as it ought to be, and it is not so disreputable out of the United 
States as it ought to be because its character is not so well known 
as it ought to be. Believing this most firmly, and being a lover of 
Freedom, a hater of Slavery, one who has felt the bloody whip and 
worn the galling chain—sincerely and earnestly longing for the de- 
liverance of my sable brethren from their awful bondage, I am 
bound to expose its character, whenever and wherever an oppor- 
tunity is afforded me. I would attract to it the attention of the 
world. I would fix upon it the piercing eye of insulted Liberty. 
I would arraign it at the bar of Eternal Justice, and summon the 
Universe to witness against it. I would concentrate against it the 
moral and religious sentiment of Christian people of every ‘class, 
color and clime.’ I would have the guilty slaveholder see his con- 
demnation written on every human face, and hear it proclaimed 
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in every human voice, till, overwhelmed with shame and confusion, 
he resolved to cease his wicked course, undo the heavy burden, and 
let the oppressed go free. 

The people in this country who take the deepest interest in the 
removal of Slavery from America, and the spread of Liberty 
throughout the world, are the same who oppose the bloody spirit 
of war, and are earnestly laboring to spread the blessings of peace 
all over the globe. I have ever found the abolitionists of this ecoun- 
try, the warmest friends of America and American institutions. 
I have frequently seen in their houses, and sometimes occupying 
the most conspicuous places in their parlors, the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

An aged anti-slavery gentleman in Dublin, with whom I had 
the honor several times to dine during my stay in that city, has the 
Declaration of Independence and a number of the portraits of the 
distinguished founders of the American Republic. He bought 
them many years ago, in token of his admiration of the men and 
their principles. But, said he, after speaking of the sentiments of 
the Declaration—looking up as it hung in a eostly frame—I am 
often tempted to turn its face to the wall, it is such a palpable 
contradiction of the spirit and practices of the American people at 
this time. This instrument was once the watchword of Freedom 
in this land, and the American people were regarded as the best 
friends and truest representatives of that sacred cause. But they 
are not so regarded now. They have allowed the crowned heads 
of Europe to outstrip them. While Great Britain has emancipated 
all her slaves, and is laboring to extend the blessings of Liberty 
wherever her power is felt, it seems, in the language of John Quincy 
Adams, that the preservation, propagation and perpetuation of 
slavery is the vital and animating spirit of the American Govern- 
ment. Even Hayti, the black Republic, is not to be spared; the 
spirit of Freedom, which a sanguinary and ambitious despot could 
not crush or extinguish, is to be exterminated by the free American 
Republic, because that spirit is dangerous to slavery. While the 
people of this country see such facts and indications, as well as the 
great fact that three millions of people are held in the most abject 
bondage, deprived of all their God-given rights—denied by law 
and public opinion to learn to read the sacred Scriptures, by a 
people professing the largest liberty and devotion to the religion 
of Jesus Christ—while they see this monstrous anomaly, they must 
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look elsewhere for a paragon of civil and religious freedom. Sir, 
I am earnestly and anxiously laboring to wipe off this foul blot 
from the otherwise fair fame of the American people, that they 
may accomplish in behalf of human freedom that which their 
exalted position among the nations of the earth amply fits them to 
do. Would they but arise in their moral majesty and might— 
repent and purify themselves from this foul erime—break the gall- 
ing fetters, and restore the long lost rights to the sable bondmen in 
their midst—they would encircle her name with a wreath of im- 
perishable glory. Her light would indeed break forth as the morn- 
ing—its brilliant beams would flash across the Atlantic, and illumi- 
nate the Eastern world. 
I am, dear sir, very gratefully yours, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.?® 


To the Editor of the ‘Protestant Journal.’ 

Mr. Epiror: My attention has just been called to an attack 
upon myself in your paper of the 18th July, which seems deserv- 
ing a word of reply. This attack is contained in an article from 
an American newspaper, the Boston Traveller. Were I in the 
United States, I should deem a reply to an assault coming through 
that journal entirely uncalled for. I should regard its bitterest 
abuse as compliment rather than a condemnation. I know the 
paper, and am fully justified in declaring it to be notorious for its 
slaveholding malignity, and reckless disregard of truth in every- 
thing affecting the question of slavery in the United States. In 
the article before me I am pretty strongly accused of allowing the 
chairman of a meeting recently held in Finsbury Chapel, London, 
to state of me that which I knew to be false. The statement re- 
ferred to is in the following words: ‘Our friend Douglass has been 
obliged to escape from America, leaving his wife and four children 
there, for fear of being seized by his late owner, who is vowing 
vengeance. He is, therefore, an exile from that country, because 
there is not an inch wpon which he can with safety set his feet.’ 
The writer of the assault upon me says this statement ‘was not cor- 
rected by Douglass.” I admit it was not, and for the best of all 
reasons—it was essentially true, and needed no correction. The 
writer professes to have lived in the same village with me for sev- 
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eral years, and that the above is the first intimation he has ever 
seen or heard that I had any occasion to seek concealment or ex- 
patriation to avoid being again reduced to bondage. All I have to 
say to this is, that the writer’s ignorance is through no fault of 
mine. I have repeatedly given as one of the reasons for leaving 
the United States, a fear, that in consequence of publishing a nar- 
rative of my experience in slavery, and exposing the conduct of my 
owner, he might, to gratify his revengeful disposition, attempt to 
reduce me to slavery. My object was to be out of the way during 
the excitement and exasperation which I had good reason to ap- 
prehend would follow the publication of my narrative. The wisdom 
of this course has been fully confirmed by what has transpired since 
I left the United States. My former owner, Mr. Thomas Auld, has 
transferred his legal right to my body to his brother Hugh, who 
has publicly declared that, cost what it may, as sure as I set my 
feet upon American soil, so sure I shall again be reduced to slavery. 
The laws of the land, and the Constitution of the United States, 
give him full power to arrest me anywhere in that country. There 
is not a State in the whole American Union, from Texas to Maine, 
in which I am not overshadowed with this terrible liability; and 
this my assailant very well knows, if he be not totally ignorant of 
the Constitution of the country. I think he has two purposes to 
serve in making the attack, and both are equally mean; one was to 
place me in an unfavorable light before the British public, in mak- 
ing me out a deceiver, and the other was to cover up the disgraceful 
fact, that in the United States, the land of boasted liberty and light, 
there is not a single inch of ground upon which a runaway slave 
may stand in safety. The writer speaks of my allegations against 
the American Board. He does not say what they are, but he says 
they have been nailed to the counter here (meaning in the United 
States.) I have never made a charge against that body which I 
am not prepared to prove. I have charged them with neglecting 
to give the Bible to the slave, and of taking the price of human 
blood, with which to send the gospel to the heathen. They admit 
it, and justify themselves by the conduct of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The writer says—‘But our American readers will be 
amused at the course which things are taking, in reference to this 
high priest of anti-ministry, anti-churchism, and anti-Sabbathism.’ 
If the writer means by this, that I have unmasked the slaveholding 
and woman-whipping churches and clergy of America, I plead 
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guilty to the charge. The writer exclaims, with apparent extacy, 
‘He is lost to his country forever; for one of the speakers said that 
they would support him handsomely during life in England.’ Not 
quite so fast, young man. No inducement could be offered strong 
enough to make me quit my hold upon America as my home. 
Whether a slave or a freeman, America is my home, and there I 
mean to spend and be spent in the cause of my outraged fellow- 
countrymen. 
Yours, &c., 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS.?” 


Victoria Hotel, Belfast, July 23, 1846. 


Lonpon, August 18, 1846. 
To the Lynn Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle: 


My Dear FrieNps—Owing to some cause at present unknown 
to me, but which you may understand and be able to explain, your 
kind letter of 16th June, did not reach me until the 3d of August. 
I mention this to account for what might otherwise be deemed 
culpable neglect. Now, what shall I say? for such are my circum- 
stances that I can do little more than apologize for writing you a 
poor letter. Weighed down, oppressed, and almost overcome, by 
constant effort—by engagements, public and private, growing out 
of immediate contact with deeply interested friends here—I find 
it very difficult to gain a moment of calm repose, during which to 
commune with dear friends on your side the Atlantic: you will 
readily understand this, when you remember that the fact of my 
being a fugitive slave is new here. My peculiar position, without 
any personal attractions, subjects me to many calls and questions 
from which other lectures would be comparatively free. Thus en- 
gaged, and thus interested, you will readily see that what I write 
must be very imperfect. But, my dear friends, perfect or imperfect, 
with or without time, I have resolved to send you a line, responsive 
in spirit, if not in point of composition, to your warm and sympa- 
thetic letter. I thank you for it. I assure you that I speak noth- 
ing more than the truth when I say I felt gratified, cheered, and 
honoured, by that token of friendly interest, esteem, and affection. 
I felt proud in finding myself approvingly remembered by so many 
sterling friends, in and out of your choice circle, who placed their 
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names under that friendly epistle. Next to the approbation of 
heaven and one’s own conscience, stands that of clear-sighted and 
sincere friends; and while it is quite easy to conceive of content- 
ment; with the former, it is difficult to conceive of happiness with- 
out the latter. A strong man may be able to stand without the 
proper sympathy; but I know of none so strong but who could be 
made stronger by it. 

But I must not write you an essay on the excellence of human 
sympathy, but speak to you of the great cause which binds our 
hearts sympathetically together, the deliverance from thraldom of 
three millions of our long-neglected and deeply-abused race. I 
wish I could say something to cheer and strengthen you in this 
cause. I wish I were able to penetrate the future, and assure you 
of a speedy triumph of our cause; but this is not for me. I ean 
only say, work on; your cause is good; work on; duty is yours— 
consequences the Almighty’s. 

I confess I feel sad, and sick at heart, by the present posture of 
political affairs in the United States. The spirit of Slavery reigns 
triumphant throughout all the land. Every step in the onward 
march of political events is marked with blood—innocent blood; 
shed, too, in the cause of Slavery. The war with Mexico rages; 
the green earth is drenched with warm blood, oozing out from hu- 
man hearts; the air is darkened with smoke; the heavens are shaken 
by the terrible roar of the cannon; the groans and cries of the 
wounded and dying disturb the ear of God. Yet how few in that 
land care one farthing for it, or will move one inch to arrest and 
remove the cause of this horrible state of things? I am sad; I am 
sick; the whole land is cursed, if not given over to destruction. 
Massachusetts, the brightest of every other State, is now but the 
tool of Texas. Texas may be said to give laws to the whole Union. 
She leads the way in plunder and murder; and Massachusetts, with 
all New England, follow in the crusade like hungry sharks in the 
bloody wake of a Brazilian slaveship. What a spectacle for men 
and angels!—Gov. Briggs issuing his order to send the sons of 
those who fell in the cause of freedom on Bunker Hill, to fight the 
battle of Slavery in Mexico! Gov. Briggs, the teetotaller! Gov. 
Briggs, the Baptist! issuing his order to raise troops in Massachu- 
setts, to establish with fire and sword the man-blasting and soul- 
damning system of Slavery! Who would have thought it? And 
yet it was to be expected. The deed was done long ago. The 
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foundation of this frowning monument of infamy was laid when the 
States were first declared the United States. This is but another 
link around your necks of the galling chain which your fathers 
placed about the heels of my race. It is the legitimate fruit of 
compromise—of attempting a union of Freedom with Slavery. All 
was lost in that sad moment. The American Anti-Slavery Society 
has the right on this question. Her ground is the true one. I be- 
lieve that the salvation of the country depends, under God, upon 
the effort of that society. The Union must be dissolved, or New 
England is lost and swallowed up by the slave-power of the coun- 
try. Work on, dear friends, work on! walk by faith, and not by 
sight. Come good, or come evil—prosperity or adversity—work 
on! See that all which can be done by patriotic and humane 
women for the salvation of millions groaning in chains, is done; 
and whoever else may approve, you shall have the approbation of 
a good conscience, and the tear of grateful hearts, for your reward. 

You speak of your remaining together, though unorganized. I 
am of course glad to hear of your prosperity, though I cannot say 
as much of your being wnorganized. While it is not for me to di- 
rect you, who have laboured so long and so well in this cause, how 
you shall help me and my race, generally, yet you must allow me 
to say, that my conviction of the utility and importance of organiza- 
tion is strengthened by every day’s experience. I find that friend 
H. Clapp has seen the utter absurdity of carrying forward a moral 
enterprise without an organization. He has changed his views, or 
he should not have acted as a delegate, and held the office of secre- 
tary, in the temperance World’s Convention, held here last week. 
This he did where free speech was not tolerated, and where men 
spoke—only by and with the consent of the chairman. Nor was 
this objected to by Mr. Clapp. Is organization a curse in New 
England, and a blessing in Old England? Consistency thou art 
a jewel. 

One word more. You remind me of the poor, in this country. 
I thank you for it. We have poverty here, but no Slavery; we 
have crime here, but no Slavery; we have suffering here, but no 
Slavery, and in all this, England has a decided advantage over 
America. Still, my dear friends, I am by no means unmindful of 
the poor; and you may rely upon me as one who will never desert 
the cause of the poor, no matter whether black or white. 

May kind heaven smile upon your righteous efforts, and 
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strengthen your hearts for every duty, is the sincere wish of your 
grateful and devoted friend. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


REPLY OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS TO DR. COX. 


Salisbury Road, Epinsuraeu, Oct. 30, 1846. 
SAMUEL Hanson Cox, D. D.: 


Sir—I have two objects in addressing you at this time. The 
first is, to deny certain charges, and to correct certain injurious 
statements, recently made by yourself, respecting my conduct at a 
meeting of the ‘World’s Temperance Convention,’ held in Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, in the month of August last. My second 
object will be to review so much of your course as relates to the 
Anti-Slavery question, during your recent tour through Great 
Britain and a part of Ireland. There are times when it would 
evince a ridiculous sensibility to the good or evil opinions of men, 
and when it would be a wasteful expenditure of thought, time and 
strength, for one in my circumstances to reply to attacks made by 
those who hate me, more bitterly than the cause of which I am an 
humble advocate. While all this is quite true, it is equally true, 
that there are times when it is quite proper to make such replies; 
and especially so, when to defend one’s self is to defend great and 
vital principles, the vindication of which is essential to the triumph 
of righteousness throughout the world. 

Sir, I deem it neither arrogant nor presumptuous to assume to 
represent three millions of my brethren, who are, while I am pen- 
ning these words, in chains and slavery on the American soil, the 
boasted land of liberty and light. I have been one with them in 
their sorrow and suffering—one with them in their ignorance and 
degradation—one with them under a burning sun and the slave- 
driver’s bloody lash—and am at this moment freed from those hor- 
rible inflictions, only because the laws of England are commensu- 
rate with freedom, and do not permit the American man-stealer, 
whose Christianity you endorse, to lay his foul clutch upon me, 
while upon British soil. Being thus so completely identified with 
the slaves, I may assume that an attack upon me is an attack upon 
them—and especially so, when the attack is obviously made, as in 
the present instance, with a view to injure me in the advocacy of 
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their cause. I am resolved that their cause shall not suffer through 
any misrepresentations of my conduct, which evil-minded men, in 
high or low places, may resort to, while I have the ability to set 
myself right before the public. As much as I hate American 
slavery, and as much as I abominate the infernal spirit which in 
that land seems to pervade both Church and State, there are bright 
spots there which I love, and a large and greatly increasing popu- 
lation, whose good opinion I highly value, and which I am deter- 
mined never to forfeit, while it can be maintained consistently with 
truth and justice. 

Sir, in replying to you, and in singling out the conduct of one 
of your age, reputation and learning, for public animadversion, I 
should, in most cases, deem an apology necessary—I should ap- 
proach such an one with great delicacy and guardedness of lan- 
guage. But, in this instance, I feel entirely relieved from all such 
necessity. The obligations of courtesy, which I should be other- 
wise forward to discharge to persons of your age and standing, I 
am absolved from by your obviously bitter and malignant attack. 
I come, therefore, without any further hesitancy to the subject. 

In a letter from London to the New-York Evangelist, describing 
the great meeting at Covent Garden Theatre, you say: 


‘They all advocated the same cause, showed a glorious unity of thought 
and feeling, and the effect was constantly raised—the moral scene was superb 
and glorious—when Frederick Douglass, the colored abolition agitator and 
ultraist, came to the platform, and so spoke a la mode, as to ruin the influ- 
ence, almost, of all that preceded! He lugged in Anti-slavery or abolition, 
no doubt prompted to it by some of the politic ones, who can use him to do 
what they would not themselves adventure to do in person. He is supposed to 
have been well paid for the abomination. 

What a perversion, an abuse, an iniquity against the law of reciprocal 
righteousness, to call thousands together to get them, some certain ones, to 
seem conspicuous and devoted for one sole and grand object, and then, all at 
once, with obliquity, open an avalanche on them for some imputed evil or 
monstrosity, for which, whatever be the wound or injury inflicted, they were 
both too fatigued and too hurried with surprise, and too straitened for time 
to be properly prepared. I say it is a trick of meanness! It is abominable! 

On this occasion Mr. Douglass allowed himself to denounce America and 
all its temperance societies together, and a grinding community of the enemies 
of his people; said evil, with no alloy of good, concerning the whole of us; 
was perfectly indiscriminate in his severities, talked of the American delegates, 
and to them, as if he had been our schoolmaster, and we his docile and devoted 
pupils; and launched his revengeful missiles at our country, without one pallia- 
tive, and as if not a Christian or a true anti-slavery man lived in the whole of 
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the United States. The fact is, the man has been petted, and flattered, and 
used, and paid by certain abolitionists not unknown to us, of the ne plus ultra 
stamp, till he forgets himself; and though he may gratify his own impulses 
and those of old Adam in others, yet sure I am that all this is just the way to 
ruin his influence, to defeat his object, and to do mischief, not good, to the 
very cause he professes to love. With the single exception of one cold-hearted 
parricide, whose character I abhor, and whom I will not name, and who has, I 
fear, no feeling of true patriotism or piety within him, all the delegates from 
our country were together wounded and indignant. No wonder at it! I write 
freely. It was not done in a corner. It was inspired, I believe, from beneath, 
and not from above. It was adapted to re-kindle, on both sides of the Atlantio, 
the flames of national exasperation and war. And this is the game which Mr. 
Frederick Douglass and his silly patrons are playing in England and in Scot- 
land, and wherever they can find ‘some mischief still for idle hands to do’! 
I came here his sympathizing friend—I am so no more, as I more know him. 

My own opinion is increasingly that this abominable spirit must be ex- 
orcised out of England and America, before any substantial good can be 
effected for the cause of the slave. It is adapted only to make bad worse, and 
to inflame the passions of indignant millions to an incurable resentment. None 
but an ignoramus or a mad man could think that this way was that of the in- 
spired apostles of the Son of God. It may gratify the feelings of a self-de- 
ceived and malignant few, but it will do no good in any direction—least of all 
to the poor slave! It is short-sighted, impulsive, partisan, reckless, and tend- 
ing only to sanguinary ends. None of this, with men of sense and principle. 

We all wanted to reply, but it was too late; the whole theatre seemed 
taken with the spirit of the Ephesian uproar; they were furious and boisterous 
in the extreme; and Mr. Kirk could hardly obtain a moment, though many 
were desirous in his behalf, to say a few words, as he did, very calm and 
properly, that the cause of Temperance was not at all responsible for slavery, 
and had no connexion with it. There were some sly agencies behind the scenes 
—we know! 


Now, the motive for representing, in this connexion, ‘the effect 
constantly raised,’ the ‘moral scene sublime and glorious,’ is very 
apparent. It is obviously not so much to do justice to the scene, 
as to magnify my assumed offence. You have drawn an exceed- 
ingly beautiful picture, that you might represent me as marring 
and defacing its beauty, in the hope thereby to kindle against me 
the fury of its admirers. 

‘Frederick Douglass, the colored abolitionist and ultraist, came 
to the platform.’ Well, Sir, what if I did come to the platform? 
How did I come to it? Did I come with, or without, the consent 
of the meeting? Had your love of truth equalled your desire to 
cover me with odium, you would have said that, after loud and 
repeated calls from the audience, and a very pressing invitation 
from the chairman, ‘Frederick Douglass came to the platform.’ 
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But, Sir, this would not have served your purpose—that being to 
make me out an intruder, one without the wedding garment, fit to 
be cast out among the unbidden and unprepared. This might do 
very well in America, where for a negro to stand upon a tem- 
perance platform, on terms of perfect equality with white persons, 
it would be regarded as an insolent assumption, not to be borne 
with; but, Sir, it is scarcely necessary to say, that it will not serve 
your purpose in England. It is now pretty well known throughout 
the world, that color is no crime in England, and it is becoming 
almost equally known, that color is treated as a crime in America. 
‘Frederick Douglass, the colored abolition agitator and ultraist, 
came to the platform!’ Shocking! How could democratic Ameri- 
cans sit calmly by, and behold such a flagrant violation of one of 
the most cherished American customs—this most unnatural amal- 
gamation! Was it not an aggravating and intolerable insult, to 
allow a negro to stand upon a platform, on terms of perfect equality 
with pure white American gentlemen! Monarchical England 
should be taught better manners; she should know that democratie 
America has the sole prerogative of deciding what shall be the 
social and civil position of the colored race. But, sarcasm aside, 
Sir, you claim to be a Christian, a philanthropist, and an aboli- 
tionist. Were you truly entitled to any one of these names, you 
would have been delighted at seeing one of Afric’s despised chil- 
dren cordially received, and warmly welcomed to a world’s tem- 
perance platform, and in every way treated as a man and a brother. 
But the truth probably is, that you felt both yourself and your 
country severely rebuked by my presence there; and, besides this, 
it was undoubtedly painful to you to be placed on the same plat- 
form, on a level with a negro, a fugitive slave. I do not assert this 
positively—it may not be quite true. But if it be true, I sincerely 
pity your littleness of soul. 

You sneeringly call me an ‘abolition agitator and ultraist.’ Sir, 
I regard this as a compliment, though you intend it as a con- 
demnation. My only fear is, that I am unworthy of those epithets. 
To be an abolition agitator is simply to be one who dares to think 
for himself—who goes beyond the mass of mankind in promoting 
the cause of righteousness—who honestly and earnestly speaks out 
his soul’s conviction, regardless of the smiles or frowns of men— 
leaving the pure flame of truth to burn up whatever hay, wood and 
stubble it may find in its way. To be such an one is the deepest 
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and sincerest wish of my heart. It is a part of my daily prayer 
to God, that he will raise up and send forth more to unmask a pro- 
slavery church, and to rebuke a man-stealing ministry—to rock the 
land with agitation, and give America no peace till she repent, and 
be thoroughly purged of this monstrous iniquity. While Heaven 
lends me health and strength, and intellectual ability, I shall devote 
myself to this agitation; and I believe that, by so acting, I shall 
secure the smiles of an approving God, and the grateful approba- 
tion of my down-trodden and long abused fellow-countrymen. 
With these on my side, of course I ought not to be disturbed by 
your displeasure; nor am I disturbed. I speak now in vindication 
of my cause, caring very little for your good or ill opinion. 

_ You say I spoke ‘so as to ruin the influence of all that had pre- 
ceded’! My speech, then, must have been very powerful; for I had 
been preceded by yourself, and some ten or twelve others, all power- 
ful advocates of the Temperance cause, some of them the most so 
of any I ever heard. But I half fear my speech was not so power- 
ful as you seem to imagine. It is barely possible that you have 
fallen into a mistake, quite common to persons of your turn of 
mind,—that of confounding your own pride with the cause which 
you may happen to plead. I think you will upon reflection con- 
fess, that I have now hit upon a happy solution of the difficulty. 
As I look back to that occasion, I remember certain facts, which 
seem to confirm me in this view of the case. You had eulogized 
in no measured or qualified terms, America and American Tem- 
perance Societies; and in this, your co-delegates were not a whit 
behind you. Is it not possible that the applause, following each 
brilliant climax of your fulsome panegyric, made you feel the moral 
effect raised, and the scene superb and glorious? I am not un- 
aware of the effect of such demonstrations: it is very intoxicating, 
very inflating. Now, Sir, I should be very sorry, and would make 
any amends within my power, if I supposed I had really com- 
mitted, the ‘abomination’ of which you accuse me. The Tem- 
perance cause is dear to me. I love it for myself, and for the 
black man, as well as for the white man. I have labored, both in 
England and America, to promote the cause, and am ready still to 
labor; and I should grieve to think of any act of mine, which would 
inflict the slightest injury upon the cause. But I am satisfied that 
no such injury was inflicted. No, Sir, it was not the poor bloated 
drunkard, who was ‘ruined’ by my speech, but your own bloated 
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pride, as I shall presently show—as I mean to take up your letter 
in the order in which it is written, and reply to each part of it. 
You say I lugged in anti-slavery, or abolition. Of course, you 
meant by this to produce the impression, that I introduced the 
subject illegitimately. If such were your intention, it is an impres- 
sion utterly at variance with the truth. I said nothing, on the 
occasion referred to, which in fairness can be construed into an 
outrage upon propriety, or something foreign to the temperance 
platform—and especially a ‘world’s Temperance platform.’ The 
meeting at Covent Garden was not a white temperance meeting, 
such as are held in the United States, but a ‘world’s temperance 
meeting,’ embracing the black as well as the white part of the 
creation—practically carrying out the scriptural declaration, that 
‘God has made of one blood, all nations of men, to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.’ It was a meeting for promoting temperance 
throughout the world. All nations had a right to be represented 
there; and each speaker had a right to make known to that body, 
the peculiar difficulties which lay in the way of the temperance 
reformation, in his own particular locality. In that Convention, 
and upon that platform, I was the recognized representative of the 
colored population of the United States; and to their cause I was 
bound to be faithful. It would have been quite easy for me to 
have made a speech upon the general question of temperance, care- 
fully excluding all reference to my enslaved, neglected and perse- 
cuted brethren in America, and thereby secured your applause ;— 
but to have pursued such a course, would have been selling my 
birthright for a mess of pottage,—would have been to play the part 
of Judas, a part which even you profess to loathe and detest. Sir, 
let me explain the motive which animated me, in speaking as I did 
at Covent Garden Theatre. As I stood upon that platform, and 
surveyed the deep depression of the colored people of America, and 
the treatment uniformly adopted, by white temperance societies, 
towards them—the impediments and absolute barriers thrown in 
the way of their moral and social improvement, by American 
slavery, and by an inveterate prejudice against them, on account 
of their color—and beheld them in rags and wretchedness, in fet- 
ters and chains, left to be devoured by intemperance and kindred 
vices—and slavery like a very demon, standing directly in the way 
of their reformation, as with a drawn sword, ready to smite down 
any who might approach for their deliverance—and found myself 
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in a position where I could rebuke this evil spirit, where my words 
would be borne to the shores of America, upon the enthusiastic 
shouts of congregated thousands—I deemed it my duty to embrace 
the opportunity. In the language of John Knox, ‘I was in the 
place where I was demanded of conscience to speak the truth—and 
the truth I did speak—impugn it who so list.’ But, in so doing, 
I spoke perfectly in order, and in such a manner as no one, having 
a sincere interest in the cause of Temperance, could take offence 
at—as I shall show by reporting, in another part of this letter my 
speech as delivered on that occasion. 

‘He was, no doubt, prompted to do it by some of the politic 
ones, who can use him to do what they themselves would not ad- 
venture to do in person.’ The right or wrong of obeying the 
promptings of another depends upon the character of the thing to 
be done. If the thing be right, I should do it, no matter by whom 
prompted; if wrong, I should refrain from it, no matter by whom 
commanded. In the present instance, I was prompted by no one— 
I acted entirely upon my own responsibility. If, therefore, blame 
is to fall anywhere, it shovld fall upon me. 

‘He is supposed to have been well paid for the abomination.’ 
This, Sir, is a cowardly way of stating your own conjecture. I 
should be pleased to have you tell me, what harm there is in being 
well paid! Is not the laborer worthy of his hire? Do you preach 
without pay? Were you not paid by those who sent you to repre- 
sent them in the World’s Temperance Convention? There is not 
the slightest doubt that you were paid—and well paid. The only 
difference between us, in the matter of pay, is simply this—you 
were paid, and I was not. I ean with a clear conscience affirm, 
that, so far from having been well paid, as you supposed, I never 
received a single farthing for my attendance—or for any word 
which I uttered on the oceasion referred to—while you were in all 
probability well supported, ‘well paid,’ for all you did during your 
attendance. My visit to London was at my own cost. I mention 
this, not because I blame you for taking pay, or because I regard 
as specially meritorious my attending the meeting without pay; for 
I should probably have taken pay as readily as you did, had it been 
offered ; but it was not offered, and therefore I got none. 

You stigmatize my speech as an ‘abomination’; but you take 
good care to suppress every word of the speech itself. There can 
be but one motive for this, and that motive obviously is, because 
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there was nothing in the speech which, standing alone, would in- 
spire others with the bitter malignity against me, which unhappily 
rankles in your own bosom. 

And is slavery only an imputed evil? Now, suppose I had 
lugged in Anti-Slavery, (which I deny,)—you profess to be an 
abolitionist. You, therefore, ought to have been the last man in 
the world to have found fault with me, on that account. Your 
great love of liberty, and sympathy for the down-trodden slave, 
ought to have led you to ‘pardon something to the spirit of Lib- 
erty,’ especially in one who had the sears of the slave-driver’s whip 
on his back, and who, at this moment, has four sisters and one 
brother in slavery. But, Sir, you are not an abolitionist, and you 
only assumed to be one during your recent tour in this country, 
that you might sham your way through this land, and the more 
effectually stab and blast the character of the real friends of 
emancipation. Who ever heard of a true abolitionist speaking of 
slavery as an ‘imputed evil,’ or complaining of being ‘wounded 
and injured’ by an allusion to it—and that, too, because that allu- 
sion was iii opposition to the infernal system? You took no offence 
when the Rev. Mr. Kirk assumed the Christian name and character 
for slaveholders in the World’s Temperance Convention. You 
were not ‘wounded or injured, ’—it was not a ‘perversion, an abuse, 
an iniquity against the law of reciprocal righteousness.” You have 
no indignation to pour out upon him. Oh, no! But when a fugi- 
tive slave merely alluded to slavery as obstructing the moral and 
social improvement of my race, you were ‘wounded and injured,’ 
and rendered indignant! This, sir, tells the whole story of your 
abolitionism, and stamps your pretensions to abolition as brazen 
hypocrisy or self-deception. 

You were ‘too fatigued, too hurried by surprise, too straitened 
for time.’ Why, Sir, you were in ‘an unhappy predicament.’ 
What would you have done, had you not been ‘too fatigued, too 
hurried by surprise, too straitened for time,’ and unprepared? 
Would you have denied a single statement in my address? I am 
persuaded you would not; and had you dared to do so, I could at 
once have given evidence in support of my statements, that would 
have put you to silence or to shame. My statements were in per- 
fect accordance with historical facts—facts of so recent date, that 
they are fresh in the memory of every intelligent American. You 
knew I spoke truly of the strength of American prejudice against 
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the colored people. No man knows the truth on this subject better 
than yourself. I am, therefore, filled with amazement that you 
should seem to deny, instead of confirming my statements. 

Much more might be said on this point; but having already 
extended this letter to a much greater length than I had intended, 
I shall simply conclude by a reference to your remark respecting 
your professed sympathy and friendship for me, previous to the 
meeting at Covent Garden. If your friendship and sympathy be 
of so mutable a character as must be inferred from your sudden 
abandonment of them, I may expect that yet another change will 
return to me the lost treasure. At all events, I do not deem it of 
sufficient value to purchase it at so high a price as that of the 
abandonment of the cause of my colored brethren, which appears 
to be the condition you impose upon its continuance. 

Very faithfully, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Now, Sir, to show the public how much reliance ought to be 
placed on your statements, and what estimate they should form of 
your love of truth and Christian candor, I will give the substance 
of my speech at Covent Garden Theatre, and the circumstances at- 
tending and growing out of its delivery. As ‘the thing was not 
done in a corner,’ I can with safety appeal to the FIVE THOUSAND 
that heard the speech, for the substantial correctness of my report 


of it. It was as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman—Ladies and Gentlemen—TI am not a delegate to 
this Convention. Those who would have been most likely to elect 
me as a delegate, could not, because they are to-night held in the 
most abject slavery in the United States. Sir, I regret that I can- 
not fully unite with the American delegates, in their patriotic 
eulogies of America, and American Temperance Societies. I can- 
not do so, for this good reason—there are, at this moment, three 
millions of the American population, by slavery and prejudice, 
placed entirely beyond the pale of American Temperance Societies. 
The three million slaves are completely excluded by slavery—and 
four hundred thousand free colored people are almost as completely 
excluded by an inveterate prejudice against them, on account of 
their color. (Cries of shame! shame!) 

I do not say these things to wound the feelings of the American 
delegates. I simply mention them in their presence, and before 
this audience, that, seeing how you regard this hatred and neglect 
of the Colored people, they may be induced, on their return home, 
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to enlarge the field of their Temperance operations, and embrace 
within the scope of their influence, my long neglected race—(great 
cheering and some confusion on the platform.) Sir, to give you 
some idea of the difficulties and obstacles in the way of the Temper- 
ance reformation of the colored population in the United States, 
allow me to state a few facts. About the year 1840, a few intelii- 
gent, sober and benevolent colored gentlemen in Philadelphia, being 
acquainted with the appalling ravages of intemperance among a 
numerous class of colored people in that city, and finding them- 
selves neglected and excluded from white societies, organized socie- 
ties among themselves—appointed committees—sent out agents— 
built temperance halls, and were earnestly and successfully rescu- 
ing many from the fangs of intemperance. 

The cause went nobly on till the Ist of August, 1842, the day 
when England gave liberty to eight hundred thousand souls in the 
West Indies. The colored Temperance Societies selected this day 
to march in procession through the city, in the hope that such a 
demonstration would have the effect of bringing others into their 
ranks. They formed their procession, unfurled their teetotal 
banners, and proceeded to the accomplishment of their purpose. 
It was a delightful sight. But, Sir, they had not proceeded down 
two streets, before they were brutally assailed by a ruthless mob— 
their banner was torn down, and trampled in the dust—their ranks 
broken up, their persons beaten, and pelted with stones and brick- 
bats. One of their churches was burned to the ground, and their 
best temperance hall was utterly demolished. (Shame! shame! 
shame! from the audience—great confusion and cries of ‘sit down’ 
from the American delegates on the platform.) 


In the midst of this commotion, the chairman tapped me on the 
shoulder, and whispering, informed me that the fifteen minutes 
allotted to each speaker had expired; whereupon the vast audience 
simultaneously shouted, ‘Don’t interrupt!—don’t dictate! go on! 
go on! Douglass! Douglass!!’ This continued several minutes; 
after which, I proceeded as follows :— 


‘Kind friends, I beg to assure you that the chairman has not, in 
the slightest degree, sought to alter any sentiment which I am 
anxious to express on the present occasion. He was simply re- 
minding me, that the time allotted for me to speak had expired. I 
do not wish to occupy one moment more than is allotted to other 
speakers. Thanking you for your kind indulgence, I will take my 
seat.’ 


Proceeding to do so, again there were loud cries of ‘go on! go 
on!’ with which I complied, for a few moments, but without saying 
any thing more that particularly related to the colored people of 
America. 
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When I sat down, the Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Boston, rose, and said— 
‘Frederick Douglass has unintentionally misrepresented the Tem- 
perance Societies of America. I am afraid that his remarks have 
produced the impression on the public mind, that the Temperance 
Societies support slavery—(‘No! no! no! no!!’ shouted the audi- 
ence.) If that be not the impression produced, I have nothing 
more to say.’ 

Now, Dr. Cox, this a fair, unvarnished story of what took place 
at Covent Garden Theatre, on the 7th of August, 1846. For the 
truth of it, I appeal to all the Temperance papers in the land, and 
the ‘Journal of the American Union,’ published at New-York, Oct. 
1, 1846. With this statement, I might safely submit the whole 
question to both the American and British public; but I wish not 
merely to correct your misrepresentations, and expose your false- 
hoods, but to show that you are animated by a fierce, bitter and 
untruthful spirit toward the whole anti-slavery movement. 

And for this purpose, I shall now proceed to copy and comment 
upon extracts from your letter to the New-York Evangelist. In 
that letter, you exclaim, respecting the foregoing speech, delivered 
by me, every word of which you take pains to omit: ‘What a per- 
version, an abuse, an iniquity against the law of reciprocal right- 
eousness, to call thousands together, and get them, some certain ones, 
to seem conspicuous and devoted for one sole and grand object, and 
then, all at once, with obliquity, open an avalanche on them for 
some imputed evil or monstrosity, for which, whatever be the wound 
or the injury inflicted, they were both too fatigued and too hurried 
with surprise, and too straitened for time, to be properly prepared. 
I say it is a trick of meanness! It is abominable!’ 

As to the ‘perversion,’ ‘abuse,’ ‘iniquity against the law of 
reciprocal righteousness,’ ‘obliquity,’ ‘a trick of meanness,’ ‘abomi- 
nable,’—not one word is necessary to show their inappropriateness, 
as applied to myself, and the speech in question, or to make more 
glaringly apparent the green and poisonous venom with which 
your mouth, if not your heart, is filled. You represent me as open- 
ing ‘an avalanche upon you for some imputed evil or monstros- 
ity. 7112 


My Dear FRIEND: 
A severe illness of two weeks’ duration, from which I have now 
but partially recovered, has prevented me from replying to, and 


112 Liberator, Nov. 27, 1846. 
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explaining certain representations and charges, which have recently 
found their way into the public press, seriously affecting my moral 
character. 

Many reasons might be urged in favor of treating this mean 
and scandalous fabrication with silent contempt. The character 
which I have maintained for six years, open to the most searching 
investigation—the disguising nature of the imputations, and obvi- 
ous motive for making them—and the well-known impurity and 
filthiness of the quarter from which they emanated—might afford 
some justification for pursuing a course of absolute silence; leav- 
ing the public to form what judgment they pleased of the truth or 
falsity, the justice or injustice of the attack upon me. 

There is, however, something so direct, so impudent, and so ap- 
parently consistent in this malicious assault, that I feel that duty 
to the cause with which I am connected, to myself, and to the noble 
band of friends who have ever thrown around me the broad shield 
of their protection, requires at my hand a full, free and open ex- 
planation of the ground of the assault; and as complete a vindica- 
tion of myself as the real facts in the case will permit me to make. 

My first impulse, on being informed of this bold attempt to 
destroy my influence, and ruin me forever, was in favor of bring- 
ing the slanderers before some legal tribunal of the country. But 
upon reflection, I felt that such a course would be unwise, perplex- 
ing, and fruitless. This was not, however, because I lacked con- 
fidence in the law or its administrators, but from a knowledge of 
the loathsome creatures who stand forth as my accusers. The un- 
scrupulous wretches who could string together such a list of lies, 
are not to be expected to have any very sacred regard for an oath. 
As a lawyer once said— When a ease originates in Pandemonium, 
we are to expect none but demons for witnesses.’ If, however, it 
shall be found necessary to bring the matter before a legal tribunal, 
I shall not hesitate to adopt the necessary means to bring both the 
perpetrators and the circulators of this foul slander, where they 
may have an opportunity of making good their charges, if they can. 
Meanwhile, I will take up their articles, all filthy as they are, and 
examine every material sentence in them. 

The first notice of my passage from Albany to New-York, I 
found in a paper called ‘The Switch,’ and purporting to be pub- 
lished in Albany. But on inquiry where it was printed, by whom 
edited and published, I found that those whereabouts are prudently 
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kept unknown. The editor is unknown, and it is the policy of the 
managers to keep unknown, that they may lie and slander with 
impunity. In any other country making pretension to civilization, 
such a nuisance would be speedily ferreted out, and abated. But, 
alas for the freest nation on the globe! liberty is too often made to 
license all conceivable brutality, and to give impunity to the vilest 
slanderers. The article in the ‘Switch’ begins as follows: 


NIGGERS AND NASTINESS. 


‘The offence is rank—it smells to Heaven.’ 


A depraved portion of the people, and of the press, have for 
some time past been gratifying their morbid tastes in lionizing a 
disgusting, impertinent negro, who styles himself Frederick Doug- 
lass. The feelings of the decent portion of the community have, 
times without number, been outraged by having this ‘soot head’ 
thrust into their midst. It is a needless task for us to recapitulate 
the instances of this ‘wool head’s’ sauciness. 


Comment on this is only necessary to fix attention upon the 
animus of the writer. It is a fit introduction to what follows. 
Mark! ‘depraved portion of the people and press’— disgusting 
and impertinent negro’—‘soot head’—‘wool head’s sauciness,’ &e. 
These hail from the lowest of the American mould. Those who 
kindly regard me in this country are the purest and best in the 
world; they are in truth, the salt of the earth, the lights of the 
world ; and therein is a motive for assaulting me. 

My ‘impertinence and sauciness’ have ever consisted in presum- 
ing to be, and behaving as a man—in paying no more deference to 
a white man, than to a black man of equal moral and intellectual 
worth—in bowing to no skin-deep superiority, but rendering honor 
only where honor is due. I am said to be ‘disgusting.’ How, 
when, where, and to whom? Not as a coach-driver, dressed in 
tinselled livery, driving some delicate white ladies through Albany, 
or Broadway, New York. Not as a footman, on some gilded ear- 
riage. Not as a waiter in some fashionable hotel. Not as a serv- 
ant, a barber, a cook, or a steward. No! I am never disgusting to 
the most refined white Americans, in any of these capacities! Even 
a white lady—a white American lady—might be seen near me, in 
these capacities, without exciting vulgar abuse and filthy insinua- 
tions. But when does white complacency, in this matter, cease, 
and ineffable disgust commence, in the bosoms of our alabastar 
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fellow-countrymen? Just when the colored man’s inequality is 
dropped, and his equality is assumed. The negro then becomes 
horribly disgusting! I am not insensible to this feeling of disgust. 
There are constant occasions for calling it forth. I was never 
more disgusted in my life than when in Albany, low, filthy, tobacco- 
chewing, slobbering white blackguards presumed to insult me on 
account of the color of my skin. This, I think, is something at 
which we may properly be disgusted. 

One word more about disgust. There is a strange diversity in 
its manifestation, indicating how completely a pure taste may be 
perverted. Some animals, for instancee—and man among the num- 
ber—display the strangest perversity of taste. The buzzard and 
the condor are utterly disgusted with sound meat, and prefer to 
flesh their talons in carrion. These birds go around, like the editor 
of the ‘Switch,’ dealing largely in the most disgusting and putrid 
flesh! A dog afflicted with hydrophobia, is utterly disgusted with 
the sight and scent of pure cold water; and a white man afflicted 
with colorphobia will invariably manifest signs of disgust at the 
sight of a respectable colored man. ‘Colorphobia’ and buzzards— 
mad dogs and condors—‘think of these things!’ 

I will now pass to the next extract. Speaking of me, he says— 


‘Last week he was here, and was gallanted to the Assembly 
Chamber by a female of this city, who so far forgot what was due 
to the community and to the delicacy of her sex, as to introduce 
this offensive creature into the Ladies’ Gallery, where she left him. 
Mr. Stoutenburgh, the gentlemanly and attentive officer having 
charge of that department, on discovering him, immediately told 
him that a place was especially designated for colored persons, and 
pointed it out to him, but Sambo refused to go, on which Mr. 8. 
was compelled to eject him forcibly. The lady soon after returned, 
and asked Mr. S. where her ‘friend and companion’ had gone, on 
which Mr. S. informed her that he had turned him out, and directed 
him to the place appropriated to such as he. The female subse- 
quently found her ‘friend and companion,’ and they left the 
Capitol ‘cheek by jowl.’ 

It is perfectly true, that I was in Albany at the time here men- 
tioned; and quite true, that I was accompanied to the Assembly 
Chamber by a lady—a white lady, (very criminal!)—and, naturally 
enough, she took me to that part of the House to which, as a lady, 
she felt herself entitled to go. It is not true, that when Mr. 
Stoutenburgh discovered me, he told me that a place was especially 
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designated for colored persons. He did point me to the gentle- 
man’s gallery, and there was no hesitancy, on my part, in going to 
it; and nothing imperious in his manner in pointing it out to me. 
Not an unfriendly word passed between us. The whole story of 
my being ‘forcibly ejected’ is a deliberate lie, to serve a purpose. 
I went into the gentlemen’s gallery, and enjoyed a sight of the as- 
sembled wisdom of the great state of New-York, as I have fre- 
quently enjoyed a similar sight of the assembled wisdom of Great 
Britain. After having been permitted freely to enter Parliament— 
both Lords and Commons—and witness their deliberations, in com- 
pany with white persons, it was not to be expected that I should be 
afraid to enter an Assembly Chamber, where that living embodi- 
ment of ‘Subterranean’ filth and fury, Mike Walsh, is recognized 
as an honorable member. 

Having now glanced at the lighter shades, I come at once to the 
darker and more important aspects of the subject. The ‘Switch’ 
says— 


‘Shortly after this, these ‘friends and companions’ went to 
New-York in company. On the morning of their arrival, Captain 
Cruttenden observed that a negro came down from the state rooms 
with a white woman, and was indignant on learning that the pair 
had occupied state rooms which communicated with each other by a 
door, and cautioned his assistant against permitting the like occur- 
rence. Onareturn trip of the Hendrick Hudson, a few days after- 
wards, the same oddly matched companions were again on board, 
and the woman sent the chambermaid to the captain’s office for two 
state rooms, the keys of which the chambermaid delivered to her. 
The female, on inspection, told the chambermaid that the rooms 
were not what she wanted—that they must have a door leading 
into each other. The person in charge of the office, without hesita- 
tion, changed their location, and gave the same rooms which these 
friends and companions had occupied the night before. Capt. 
Cruttenden discovered it in the morning, and on their coming 
down told the nigger never to darken the saloon of any boat com- 
manded by him again, and ordered him ashore. The fellow’s wool 
bristled somewhat, and his companion colored slightly, and they 
departed in company.’ 


I will now state the circumstances of this transaction, in my 
own way, and shall admit all that I know to be true, and deny all 
that I know to be false in the above statement. On Monday, May 
10th, I was in company with my wife, at Albany, where I went to 
see my daughter, whom I had not seen for nearly two years. Hav- 
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ing been announced to speak the next morning at the anniversary 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New-York, and 
suffering under severe cold and hoarseness, and well knowing the 
brutal manner in which colored persons are uniformly treated in 
steamers on the Hudson river—compelled sometimes to stroll the 
decks nearly all night, before they can get a place to lie down, and 
that place frequently unfit for a dog’s acecommodation—and being 
unwilling to risk my health to any such chances, I availed myself 
of the kindness of my friend alluded to, who secured for me a 
state room on board of the Hendrick Hudson; and also secured the 
adjoining one for herself. On going into mine, in the evening, I 
found, as above stated, that the two rooms communicated with each 
other by a door. But a thought of its propriety or impropriety 
never crossed my mind; and, at that time, I did not know but that 
every state room on board communicated in a similar manner. My- 
self and friend conversed together during the evening, when she 
went to her state room, and I remained in mine. I neither saw 
nor heard my friend till next morning, when we landed at New- 
York. I then went to her state-room door to assist her with her 
baggage; and after walking about a full half hour in the presence 
of the Captain, while the crowd was pressing on shore, we left the 
steamer together, without the slightest sign of disapprobation that 
I could see from any quarter. On my return from New-York, my 
friend secured similar state rooms, and we occupied them, without 
the least interruption from the Captain, or any officer, servant or 
passenger on board. When we left the steamer in the morning, 
the Captain did utter some filthy remarks, calling me a ‘nigger,’ 
&e., and telling me never to take a state room on board his steamer 
again. I made no reply, but went off about my business, well know- 
ing that my color was the cause of his brutality, and that, had I 
been a white man, I might have occupied the state rooms a dozen 
times over, without calling forth any foul imputations from him- 
self, or any one else. As to what is alleged to have been said by 
my friend to the chambermaid, it may or may not be true; and, 
true or false, it is a small matter. We needed neither bolts, bars, 
nor locks, to keep us in the path of virtue and rectitude. The 
‘Switch’ closes its article as follows, which shows that, vile and 
profligate as it is, it is a shade less atrocious than the ‘Subter- 
ranean’: 
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‘We wish it distinctly understood, that we cast no imputations 
on the character of the white woman, who thus gads about the coun- 
try with a negro, but she certainly manifests a depravity of taste, 
that should induce her friends to look sharply after her—and as 
for this thunder-cloud, he should be kicked into his proper place, 
and kept there. 

We shall resume this subject next week.’ 

Having disposed of the ‘Switch,’ I come to that loathsome 
dabbler in ‘Subterranean’ pollution, Mike Walsh. The depravity 
of the man is marvellous. My work with him will be necessarily 
short; for his statement is made up from the ‘Switch,’ and im- 
proved upon to suit his own impure fancy. 

My answer to it is, that, aside from the simple fact that myself 
and friend occupied adjoining and communicating state rooms— 
and the fact that the Captain was indignant that I, a colored per- 
son, should do so—this whole story, from beginning to end, in gross 
and scope, in letter and spirit, in principle and inference, is a foul, 
deliberate, unmixed, and malicious fabrication. The whole nar- 
ration, in all its details, particulars and specifications—so far as 
they relate to my conduct—is a series of the most daringly wicked 
falsehoods; and none, but one over whom the sway of the devil is 
complete, could have invented and penned them. 

Ever yours in the cause of purity and liberty, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 
Lynn, June 7th, 1847. 


THE RANSOM. 
LETTER TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS, WITH HIS REPLY. 


DoncasTER, Dee. 12th, 1846. 
DEAR FREDERICK : 


This is the first letter of advice I ever wrote to you—it is the 
last. I like to bear the responsibility of my own existence. I like 
to see others bear theirs. I say what I am about to say, because I 
think it is my right and duty to say it; at the same time, not wish- 
ing to interfere with your right to follow my advice, or not, as you 
shall see fit. That Certificate of your freedom, that Bill of Sale of 
your body and soul, from that villain, Auld, who dared to claim 
you as a chattel, and set a price on you as such, and to demand and 
take a price for you as such, I wish you would not touch it. I can- 


118 Liberator, June 11, 1847. 
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not bear to think of you as being a party to such a transaction, 
even by silence. If others will take that paper, and keep it as an 
evidence of your freedom, you cannot prevent them; but I wish 
you would see it to be your duty, publicly to disown the deed, and 
never to recognize that hateful Bill!—nor to refer to it, as of any 
authority to establish the fact that you are a Freeman, and not a 
Slave—a Man, and not a Chattel. 

The moment you entered a non-slave State, your position ceased 
to be Frederick Douglass, versus Thomas Auld, and became Fred- 
erick Douglass, versus the United States. From that hour, you 
became the antagonist of that Republic. 

As a nation, that confederacy, professing to be based upon the 
principle, that God made you free, and gave you an inalienable 
right to liberty, claims a right of property in your body and soul— 
to turn you into a chattel, a slave, again, at any moment. That 
claim you denied; the authority and power of the whole nation you 
spurned and defied, when, by running away, you spurned that 
miserable wretch, who held you as a slave. It was no longer a 
contest between you and that praying, psalm-singing slave-breeder, 
but a struggle between you and 17,000,000 of liberty-loving Re- 
publicans. By their laws and constitution, you are not a freeman, 
but a slave; you are not a man, but a chattel. You planted your 
foot upon their laws and constitution, and asserted your freedom 
and your manhood. You arraigned your antagonist—the slave- 
breeding Republic—before the tribunal of mankind, and of God. 
You have stated your case, and pleaded your cause, as none other 
could state and plead it. Your position, as the slave of that Re- 
public, as the marketable commodity, the dehumanized, outraged 
man of a powerful nation, whose claim and power over you, you 
have dared to despise, invests you with influence among all to 
whom your appeal is made, and gathers around you their deep-felt, 
absorbing, and efficient sympathy. Your appeal to mankind is not 
against the grovelling thief, Thomas Auld, but against the more 
daring, more impudent and potent thief—the Republic of the 
United States of America. You will lose the advantages of this 
truly manly, and, to my view, sublime position; you will be shorn 
of your strength—you will sink in your own estimation, if you 
accept that detestable certificate of your freedom, that blasphemous 
forgery, that aceursed Bill of Sale of your body and soul; or, even 
by silence, acknowledge its validity. So I think. I cannot think 
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of the transaction without vexation. I would see you free—you 
are free—you always were free, and the man is a villain who 
claims you as a slave, and should be treated as such; and the nation 
is a blasphemous hypocrite, that claims power over you as a chattel. 
I would see your right to freedom, and to a standing on the plat- 
form of humanity, openly acknowledged by every human being— 
not on the testimony of a bit of paper, signed and sealed by an 
acknowledged thief, but by the declaration of a penitent nation, 
prostrate at your feet, in tears, suing to you and to God for for- 
giveness, for the outrages committed against God and man, in your 
person. 

That slave-breeding nation has dared to claim you, and 3,000,000 
of your fellow-men, as chattels—slaves—to be bought and sold; and 
has pledged all its power to crush you down, and to keep you from 
rising from ignorance to knowledge—from degradation to respecta- 
bility—from misery to happiness—from slavery to freedom—from 
a Chattel toa Man. As an advocate for yourself, and your 3,000,- 
000 brethren, you have joined issue with it—and, in the name of 
God and humanity, you will conquer! The nation must and shall 
be humbled before its victims,—not by a blasphemous bill of sale, 
alias Certificate of freedom, for which £150 are paid, but by re- 
nouncing its claim, blotting out its slavery-sustaining constitution, 
acknowledge itself conquered, and seek forgiveness of the victims 
of its injustice and tyranny. The plea, that this is the same as a 
ransom paid for a capture of some Algerine pirate, or Bedouin 
Arab, is naught. You have already, by your own energy, escaped 
the grasp of the pirate Auld. He has no more power over you. 
The spell of his influence over you is forever broken. Why go to 
him? Why ask the sacrilegious villain to set a price upon your 
body and soul? Why give him his price? The mean, brutal slave- 
holder—daring to price your freedom, your soul, in dollars and 
cents, and with cool, consummate impudence, and villany unsur- 
passed, saying, ‘I’ll be satisfied with 750 dollars—I’ll give up my 
right of property in your person, and acknowledge you to be a 
freeman, and not a slave—a man, and not a beast—for £150.’ 
‘Satisfied,’ forsooth! You cancelled his villanous claims, when 
you turned your back upon him, and walked away. But the nation 
claims you as a slave. It does! Let it dare to assert that claim, 
and attempt your re-enslavement! It is worth running some risk, 
for the sake of the conflict, and the certain result. 
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Your wife and children are there, it is true, and you must re- 
turn to them; but the greater will be your power to grapple with 
the monster ; the shorter and more glorious will be the conflict; the 
more sure and complete the victory, if you go as the antagonist of 
a nation that claims you as a slave, as a chattel, a man turned into 
an article of merchandise. You would be armed with an irresistible 
power, when, as a self-emancipated captive, you arraigned that 
piratical Republic before the world. You would be sheltered and 
sustained by the sympathies of millions. The advantages of your 
present position should not be sacrificed to a desire for greater 
security. 

But I will go no further. You will think that what I have said 
has more of indignation than of reason in it. It may be so. Feel- 
ing is often a safer and a wiser guide than logic. Of all guilty 
men, the American slaveholder is the most guilty, and the meanest, 
the most impudent, most despicable, and most inexcusable in his 
guilt ; except, it may be, those, who, in the non-slave States, and in 
Scotland and England, stand sponsors for his social respectability 
and personal Christianity, and who thus associate our Redeemer in 
loving fellowship with men who are the living embodiment of the 
sum of all villany. 

Before concluding, I wish to add, that, in what I have said, I 
would not arraign the motives of those who have, as they believe, 
sought to befriend you in this matter. I believe Anna Richardson, 
and all who have taken part in this transaction, have been actuated 
by the purest motives of kindness to you and your family, and by 
a desire, through the purchase of your freedom, to benefit the 
American slaves. But they have erred in judgment, as it appears 
to me. Forgive this, if it needs forgiveness. I delight to see you 
loved and honored by all, and to see you made an instrument, by 
the God of the oppressed, of humbling in the dust, that gigantic 
liar and hypocrite, the American Republic, that stands with the 
Bible and Declaration of Independence in its hands, and its heel 
planted on the necks of 3,000,000 of slaves. 

Thine sincerely, 


H. C. WRIGHT. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S REPLY. 


22, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 22d Dec., 1846. 
Henry C. WRIGHT: 

Dear FRIEND :—Your letter of the 12th December reached me 
at this place, yesterday. Please accept my heartfelt thanks for it. 
I am sorry that you deemed it necessary to assure me, that it would 
be the last letter of advice you would ever write me. It looked as 
if you were about to cast me off for ever! I do not, however, think 
you meant to convey any such meaning; and if you did, I am sure 
you will see cause to change your mind, and to receive me again 
into the fold of those, whom it should ever be your pleasure to 
advise and instruct. 

The subject of your letter is one of deep importance, and upon 
which, I have thought and felt much; and, being the party of all 
others most deeply concerned, it is natural to suppose I have an 
opinion, and ought to be able to give it on all fitting occasions. I 
deem this a fitting occasion, and shall act accordingly. 

You have given me your opinion: I am glad you have done so. 
You have given it to me direct, in your own emphatic way. You 
never speak insipidly, smoothly, or mincingly; you have strictly 
adhered to your custom, in the letter before me. I now take great 
pleasure in giving you my opinion, as plainly and unreservedly as 
you have given yours, and I trust with equal good feeling and 
purity of motive. I take it, that nearly all that can be said against 
my position is contained in your letter; for if any man in the wide 
world would be likely to find valid objections to such a transaction 
as the one under consideration, I regard you as that man. I must, 
however, tell you, that I have read your letter over, and over again, 
and have sought in vain to find anything like what I can regard a 
valid reason against the purchase of my body, or against my re- 
cewing the manumission papers, if they are ever presented to me. 

Let me, in the first place, state the facts and circumstances of 
the transaction which you so strongly condemn. It is your right 
to do so, and God forbid that I should ever cherish the slightest 
desire to restrain you in the exercise of that right. I say to you 
at once, and in all the fulness of sincerity, speak out ; speak freely ; 
keep nothing back; let me know your whole mind. ‘Hew to the 
line, though the chips fly in my face.’ Tell me, and tell me plainly, 
when you think I am deviating from the strict line of duty and 
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principle; and when I become unwilling to hear, I shall have at- 
tained a character which I now despise, and from which I would 
hope to be preserved. But to the facts. 

I am in England, my family are in the United States. My 
sphere of usefulness is in the United States; my public and do- 
mestie duties are there; and there it seems my duty to go. But I 
am legally the property of Thomas Auld, and if I go to the United 
States, (no matter to what part, for there is no City of Refuge 
there, no spot sacred to freedom there,) Thomas Auld, aided by the 
American Government, can seize, bind and fetter, and drag me 
from my family, feed his cruel revenge upon me, and doom me to 
unending slavery. In view of this simple statement of facts, a few 
friends, desirous of seeing me released from the terrible liability, 
and to relieve my wife and children from the painful trepidation, 
consequent upon the liability, and to place me on an equal footing 
of safety with all other anti-slavery lecturers in the United States, 
and to enhance my usefulness by enlarging the field of my labors 
in the United States, have nobly and generously paid Hugh Auld, 
the agent of Thomas Auld, £150—in consideration of which, Hugh 
Auld (acting as his agent) and the Government of the United 
States agree, that I shall be free from all further liability. 

These, dear friend, are the facts of the whole transaction. The 
principle here acted on by my friends, and that upon which I shall 
act in receiving the manumission papers, I deem quite defensible. 

First, as to those who acted as my friends, and their actions. 
The actuating motive was, to secure me from a liability full of 
horrible forebodings to myself and family. With this object, I 
will do you the justice to say, I believe you fully unite, although 
some parts of your letters would seem to justify a different belief. 

Then, as to the measure adopted to secure this result. Does it 
violate a fundamental principle, or does it not? This is the ques- 
tion, and to my mind the only question of importance, involved in 
the discussion. I believe that, on our part, no just or holy prin- 
ciple has been violated. 

Before entering upon the argument in support of this view, I 
will take the liberty (and I know you wil' pardon it) to say, I 
think you should have pointed out some principle violated in the 
transaction, before you proceeded to exhort me to repentance. You 
have given me any amount of indignation against ‘Auld’ and the 
United States, in all which I cordially unite, and felt refreshed by 
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reading ; but it has no bearing whatever upon the conduct of my- 
self, or friends, in the matter under consideration. It does not 
prove that I have done wrong, nor does it demonstrate what is 
right, or the proper course to be pursued. Now that the matter 
has reached its present point, before entering upon the argument, 
let me say one other word; it is this—I do not think you have acted 
quite consistently with your character for promptness, in delaying 
your advice till the transaction was completed. You knew of the 
movement at its conception, and have known it through its prog- 
ress, and have never, to my knowledge, uttered one syllable against 
it, in conversation or letter, till now that the deed is done. I re- 
gret this, not because I think your earlier advice would have altered 
the result, but because it would have left me more free than I can 
now be, since the thing is done. Of course, you will not think hard 
of my alluding to this circumstance. Now, then, to the main ques- 
tion. 

The principle which you appear to regard as violated by the 
transaction in question, may be stated as follows:—Every man has 
a natural and inalienable right to himself. The inference from 
this is, ‘that man cannot hold property in man’—and as man can- 
not hold property in man, neither can Hugh Auld nor the United 
States have any right of property in me—and having no right of 
property in me, they have no right to sell me—and, having no right 
to sell me, no one has a right to buy me. I think I have now stated 
the principle, and the inference from the principle, distinctly and 
fairly. Now, the question upon which the whole controversy turns 
is, simply, this: does the transaction, which you condemn, really 
violate this principle? I own that, to a superficial observer, it 
would seem to do so. But I think I am prepared to show, that, so 
far from being a violation of that principle, it is truly a noble vin- 
dication of it. Before going further, let me state here, briefly, 
what sort of a purchase would have been a violation of this prin- 
ciple, which, in common with yourself, I reverence, and am anxious 
to preserve inviolate. 

Ist. It would have been a violation of that principle, had those 
who purchased me done so, to make me a slave, instead of a free- 
man. And, 

2ndly. It would have been a violation of that principle, had 
those who purchased me done so with a view to compensate the 
slaveholder, for what he and they regarded as his rightful property. 
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In neither of these ways was my purchase effected. My libera- 
tion was, in their estimation, of more value than £150; the happi- 
ness and repose of my family were, in their judgment, more than 
paltry gold. The £150 was paid to the remorseless plunderer, not 
because he had any just claim to it, but to induce him to give up 
his legal claim to something which they deemed of more value than 
money. It was not to compensate the slaveholder, but to release 
me from his power; not to establish my natural right to freedom, 
but to release me from all legal liabilities to slavery. And all this, 
you and I, and the slaveholders, and all who know anything of the 
transaction, very well understand. The very letter to Hugh Auld, 
proposing terms of purchase, informed him that those who gave, 
denied his right to it. The error of those, who condemn this trans- 
action, consists in their confounding the crime of buying men into 
slavery, with the meritorious act of buying men out of slavery, and 
the purchase of legal freedom with abstract right and natural free- 
dom. They say, ‘If you Buy, you recognize the right to sell. If 
you receive, you recognize the right of the giver to give.’ And this 
has a show of truth, as well as of logic. But a few plain cases will 
show its entire fallacy. 

There is now, in this country, a heavy duty on corn. The gov- 
ernment of this country has imposed it; and though I regard it a 
most unjust and wicked imposition, no man of common sense will 
charge me with endorsing or recognizing the right of this govern- 
ment to impose this duty, simply because, to prevent myself and 
family from starving, I buy and eat this corn. 

Take another case:—I have had dealings with a man. I have 
owed him one hundred dollars, and have paid it; I have lost the 
receipt. He comes upon me the second time for the money. I 
know, and he knows, he has no right to it; but he is a villain, and 
has me in his power. The law is with him, and against me. I 
must pay or be dragged to jail. I choose to pay the bill a second 
time. To say I sanctioned his right to rob me, because I preferred 
to pay rather than go to jail, is to utter an absurdity, to which no 
sane man would give heed. And yet the principle of action, in 
each of these cases, is the same. The man might indeed say, the 
claim is unjust—and declare, I will rot in jail, before I will pay it. 
But this would not, certainly, be demanded by any principle of 
truth, justice, or humanity; and however much we might be dis- 
posed to respect his daring, but little deference could be paid to 
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his wisdom. The fact is, we act upon this principle every day of 
our lives, and we have an undoubted right to do so. When I came 
to this country from the United States, I came in the second cabin. 
And why? Not because my natural right to come in the first cabin 
was not as good as that of any other man, but because a wicked 
and cruel prejudice decided, that the second cabin was the place 
for me. By coming over in the second, did I sanction or justify 
this wicked proscription? Not at all. It was the best I could do. 
I acted from necessity. 

One other case, and I have done with this view of the subject. 
I think you will agree with me, that the case I am now about to 
put is pertinent, though you may not readily pardon me for mak- 
ing yourself the agent of my illustration. The case respects the 
passport system on the Continent of Europe. That system you 
utterly condemn. You look upon it as an unjust and wicked inter- 
ference, a bold and infamous violation of the natural and sacred 
right of locomotion. You hold, (and so do I,) that the image of 
our common God ought to be a passport all cver the habitable 
world. But bloody and tyrannical governments have ordained 
otherwise; they usurp authority over you, and decide for you, on 
what conditions you shall travel. They say, you shall have a pass- 
port, or you shall be put in prison. Now, the question is, have they 
a right to prescribe any such terms? and do you, by complying with 
these terms, sanction their interference? I think you will answer, 
no; submission to injustice, and sanction of injustice, are different 
things; and he is a poor reasoner who confounds the two, and makes 
them one and the same thing. Now, then, for the parallel, and the 
application of the passport system to my own ease. 

I wish to go to the United States. I have a natural right to go 
there, and be free. My natural right is as good as that of Hugh 
Auld, or James K. Polk; but that plundering government says, I 
shall not return to the United States in safety—it says, I must 
allow Hugh Auld to rob me, or my friends, of £150, or be hurled 
into the infernal jaws of slavery. I must have a ‘bit of paper, 
signed and sealed,’ or my liberty must be taken from me, and I 
must be torn from my family and friends. The government of 
Austria said to you, ‘Dare to come upon my soil, without a pass- 
port, declaring you to be an American citizen, (which you say you 
are not,) you shall at once be arrested, and thrown into prison.’ 
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What said you to that Government? Did you say that the threat 
was a Villanous one, and an infamous invasion of your right of loco- 
motion? Did you say, ‘I will come upon your soil; I will go where 
I please! I dare and defy your government!’ Did you say, ‘I 
will spurn your passports; I would not stain my hand, and degrade 
myself, by touching your miserable parchment. You have no right 
to give it, and I have no right to take it. I trample your laws, and 
will put your constitutions under my feet! I will not recognize 
them!’ Wasthis your course? No! dear friend, it was not. Your 
practice was wiser than your theory. You took the passport, sub- 
mitted to be examined while travelling, and availed yourself of all 
the advantages of your ‘passport ’—or, in other words, escaped all 
the evils which you ought to have done, without it, and would have 
done, but for the tyrannical usurpation in Europe. 

I will not dwell longer upon this view of the subject; and I 
dismiss it, feeling quite satisfied of the entire correctness of the 
reasoning, and the principle attempted to be maintained. As to 
the expediency of the measures, different opinions may well pre- 
vail; but in regard to the principle, I feel it difficult to conceive 
of two opinions. I am free to say, that, had I possessed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, I would have seen Hugh Auld kicking, be- 
fore I would have given it to him. I would have waited till the 
emergency came, and only given up the money when nothing else 
would do. But my friends thought it best to provide against the 
contingency ; they acted on their own responsibility, and I am not 
disturbed about the result. But, having acted on a true principle, 
I do not feel free to disavow their proceedings. 

In conclusion, let me say, I anticipate no such change in my 
position as you predict. I shall be Frederick Douglass still, and 
once a slave still. I shall neither be made to forget nor cease to 
feel the wrongs of my enslaved fellow-countrymen. My knowledge 
of slavery will be the same, and my hatred of it will be the same. 
By the way, I have never made my own person and suffering the 
theme of public discourse, but have always based my appeal upon 
the wrongs of the three millions now in chains; and these shall still 
be the burthen of my speeches. You intimate that I may reject the 
papers, and allow them to remain in the hands of those friends who 
have effected the purchase, and thus avail myself of the security 
afforded by them, without sharing any part of the responsibility of 
the transaction. My objection to this is one of honor. I do not 
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think it would be very honorable on my part, to remain silent dur- 
ing the whole transaction, and giving it more than my silent ap- 
proval; and then, when the thing is completed, and I am safe, 
attempt to play the hero, by throwing off all responsibility in the 
matter. It might be said, and said with great propriety, ‘Mr. 
Douglass, your indignation is very good, and has but one fault, and 
that is, it comes too late!’ It would be a show of bravery when the 
danger is over. From every view I have been able to take of the 
subject, I am persuaded to receive the papers, if presented,—not, 
however, as a proof of my right to be free, for that is self-evident, 
but as a proof that my friends have been legally robbed of £150, 
in order to secure that which is the birth-right of every man. And 
I will hold up those papers before the world, in proof of the plun- 
dering character of the American government. It shall be the 
brand of infamy, stamping the nation, in whose name the deed was 
done, as a great aggregation of hypocrites, thieves and liars,—and 
their condemnation is just. They declare that all men are created 
equal, and have a natural and inalienable right to liberty, while 
they rob me of £150, as a condition of my enjoying this natural and 
inalienable right. It will be their condemnation, in their own 
hand-writing, and may be held up to the world as a means of 
humbling that haughty republic into repentance. 

I agree with you, that the contest which I have to wage is 
against the government of the United States. But the representa- 
tive of that government is the slaveholder, Thomas Auld. He is 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy. The whole civil and 
naval force of the nation are at his disposal. He may command all 
these to his assistance, and bring them all to bear upon me, until I 
am made entirely subject to his will, or submit to be robbed myself, 
or allow my friends to be robbed, of seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
And rather than be subject to his will, I have submitted to be 
robbed, or allowed my friends to be robbed, of the seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. Sincerely yours, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


Lynn, April 21, 1847. 
My Dear FRIEND: 
I hasten to inform you of my safe arrival at home. I left 
Liverpool per steamship Cambria, at 12 o’clock on Sunday, April 
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4th, and reached Halifax on Sunday evening, the 18th, and here 
on Tuesday afternoon, about 6,—thus performing the voyage in 
sixteen days and six hours, 

My passage was not the most agreeable; for, aside from the 
head winds, a rough sea, and the innumerable perils of the deep, 
I had the cruel, and almost omnipotent and omnipresent spirit of 
American slavery with which to contend. 

After an interesting tour of twenty months through the British 
isles,—during which, I made use of all the various means of con- 
veyance, by land and sea, from town to town, and city to city, my 
feelings as a man, and my rights as a passenger, sacredly regarded, 
and never being able to detect the slightest dislike to me on account 
of my color,—I bid farewell to monarchical England, and look to- 
ward democratic America; and while yet three thousand miles 
away from her shores, at the first step, I am smitten with the 
pestilential breath of her slave system! I came home a proscribed 
man; and this, solely to propitiate American pro-slavery hate. 
The American public demanded my exclusion from the saloon of 
the steamship, and the company owning the steamer had not the 
virtue to resist the demand. The dominion of slavery is no longer 
confined under the star-spangled banner, but extends itself, and 
bears sway, even under that of Great Britain. «But, without 
farther preface, I will at once put you in possession of the facts in 
the case. 

On the 4th of last March, in company with my friend Mr. 
George Moxhay, of the Hall of Commerce, London, I called upon 
the agent of the Cunard line of steamers, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a berth in one of the Company’s vessels, to sail for the United 
States on the 4th of April. I was informed by the agent, that there 
was but one berth unsold, and that was berth 72, in the Cambria. 
This berth I took, and paid for—paying first class price. I then 
asked the agent, whether there would be any difficulty in my en- 
joying any of the rights and privileges on board the ship, granted 
to white passengers. ‘Certainly not,’ was the reply. On hearing 
this, I left the office. 

Reposing on the honor and the integrity of the Company, and 
never dreaming of the possibility of a contingency to deprive me of 
my berth, I made myself perfectly easy till the afternoon of the 3d 
April, the day previous to our contemplated departure from Liver- 
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pool to Boston. I then went on board with my baggage; and here, 
to my surprise, disappointment and mortification, I learned that 
my berth was given to another—that on account of the color of my 
skin, it had been decided that I should not have the berth for 
which I had paid, and to which I was justly entitled! Confused 
and confounded by this intelligence, I went to the office of the 
agent in Liverpool, for an explanation of what I had heard on 
board the steamer, which was now lying in the Mersey, about two 
miles from the shore. The agent, Mr. McIver, with the harshness 
of an American slaveholder, told me that the agent from whom I 
had purchased my ticket, had no right to sell it to me. I replied 
that I knew nothing more of the authority of the agent to sell 
tickets, than what I learned from the public press. He was there 
advertised as the authorized agent of the Company, and persons 
wishing to secure passage in the Company’s ships were requested 
to call upon him. I had as much right to regard Mr. Foord as the 
agent in London, as to regard Mr. McIver the agent in Liverpool. 
They were both the advertised agents of the Company. But here 
was not the difficulty, as I afterwards compelled him to confess. 
This was a deceitful stratagem, (I will say nothing of its mean- 
ness,) to deprive me of my berth, without openly incurring the re- 
sponsibility of trampling upon, and robbing a traveller of his 
rights, on account of the color of his skin. 

The agent said, that great dissatisfaction had been given to the 
American travelling public, by my having been permitted on the 
quarter deck, when crossing the Atlantic in the summer of 1845, 
and that much ill-feeling had been created against the line in 
America by what I said against American slavery during the voy- 
age; and that while he would not undertake to defend American 
prejudice, he must, nevertheless, prevent the recurrence of any 
such event again; and that, if I went home in the ship, I must go 
in an apartment wholly separate from the white passengers; but 
that I should have every accommodation in the way of attention, 
and apartments enjoyed by other passengers. Subject to this re- 
striction, I must never enter the saloon,—the part of the ship the 
most commodious, and where other passengers took their meals. I 
must eat alone—sleep alone—be alone. These were my limits on 
board the British steamship Cambria. By this regulation, I was 
not only deprived of the privilege of eating in the saloon, but also 
shut out from religious worship. We had two Sundays during 
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the voyage, and in conformity to the religious ideas of the Com- 
pany, as well as of the British public, had regular religious serv- 
ices performed on board. They called upon ‘our Father,’ the Cre- 
ator of the heavens and the earth—the God who has made of one 
blood all nations, the black as well as the white—to bless them— 
while they cursed and excluded me on account of the color of my 
skin. This, I thought, was American slaveholding religion, under 
British colors, and I felt myself no great loser by being excluded 
from its benefits. 

Aside from this proscription, I was as well provided for as any 
other passenger. Indeed, my apartments were much to be pre- 
ferred to any which I saw on board. I was treated with the utmost 
politeness by every officer on board, and received every attention 
from the servants during the whole voyage. It may be asked, then, 
why do I yet complain? The answer is, that my position was one 
of coercion, when it ought to have been that of option. The dif- 
ference is as wide as that of freedom and slavery; and the man 
who cannot see the one, cannot see the other. 

In haste, yours, sincerely, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


AUSTINBURGH, (Ohio) August 20, 1847. 

My Dear Frienp—I can send you but the barest outline of our 
Western tour thus far. Friend Garrison and myself, are moving 
from place to place, with such rapidity, and the places of meeting 
are at such ‘‘magnificent distances’’ from each other, that we have 
little or no time left us to report progress. To make our tour use- 
ful, we are compelled to devote ourselves unreservedly to the work 
of enlisting by private, as well as public effort, the hearts of those 
with whom we are brought in contact. Our private society is 
sought for with as much honestness and avidity, as are our public 
addresses. Mr. Garrison is the honoured centre of every circle 
into whose midst we are brought. His conversational powers are 
inexhaustible; he seems as fresh at midnight as at midday. Our 
friends eagerly flock around to hear his words of strength and 
cheer, while our enemies as eagerly draw around to catch him in 
his words. The former go away delighted with the man, while the 
latter skulk away, disappointed and chagrined, that they have 
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found so little at which to be offended. Mr. Garrison’s visit must 
do much to disabuse the public mind in this region, and to produce 
a mighty reaction in favour of radical Eastern Abolitionism. The 
Liberty party, and pro-slavery papers, have overshot themselves in 
regard to him.—They have so maligned, and slandered him, and 
have so distorted, perverted, and misrepresented his views, that 
they have created the most intense curiosity among the people to 
see and hear him, and having associated his person with the repre- 
sentations of his mind, that his bare presence, without the utterance 
of a word, is all sufficient to create an impression most favourable 
to him, and at once to dispel the dread, and gloomy apprehensions 
created concerning him. When he opens his mouth, and pours 
forth his truthful voice, the dark and foul spirit of slander falls 
before him, like Dagon before the ark.—People come expecting to 
see a fierce, proud, ambitious, and bitter looking man, a gloomy 
spirit, altogether dissatisfied with himself, and all the world around 
him; a stranger to peace, a man of war, if not of blood; completely 
wrapped up within the narrow limits of a single idea, perfectly 
above everything interesting to other men, an infidel, atheist, and 
madman, rejoicing over the triumphs of evil, and inflexibly bent 
upon the destruction of everything good. Such is the man which 
the pious, and pro-slavery papers of our land have taught the 
honest ‘‘Buckeyes’’ to look for in the person of William Lloyd 
Garrison, and in seeing him, they readily perceive how great has 
been the deception practiced upon them, and very naturally many 
of them are filled with indignation, and loathing, for their mean 
and dastardly deceivers. Thus the cause goes gloriously on, and 
thus is the wisdom of the crafty confounded, and the counsels of 
the ungodly brought to naught. Good is thus brought out of evil, 
and the wrath of man made to praise God. 

On Wednesday, and Thursday, 11th and 12th August, we held 
five very interesting meetings in Pittsburg. The day meetings 
were held in the open air, and were very well attended. The eve- 
ning meetings were held in Temperance Hall, a large room, but by 
no means sufficient to hold the numbers that pressed to hear.—The 
door-ways, and windows, and yard of the Hall, were crowded, while 
many were compelled to leave, without gaining admission to these. 
Hundreds remained on the outside of the building from an early 
hour till eleven o’clock at night. What a commentary on the re- 
ligion of Pittsburg it is, that every church in the place was closed 
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against us. All were too holy in which to plead the cause of our 
own common humanity. The great Christian cause of the age, like 
early Christianity itself, is too much despised by the world, to be 
admitted into the house of God. When saving men in our land, 
shall have become as popular as killing men now is in Mexico, we 
shall not only have churches open to our use, but, perhaps, be voted 
into religious societies as honorary members. In that day, the 
philanthropic Garrison may possibly be regarded as religious as 
the pious man-butcher, Zachary Taylor. 

On Friday morning, 13th, we took the steamboat Beaver, from 
Pittsburg to New Brighton—the home of our kind friend, Milo A. 
Townsend, and our Anti-Slavery poetess, Grace Greenwood. A 
number of our friends accompanied us from Pittsburg to that 
place, a goodly number of whom were coloured persons. It is usual 
to dine on this boat between Pittsburg and Beaver, but on this oc- 
easion, strange to tell, no dinner was furnished, for the very 
American reason, that a goodly number of persons on board were 
coloured, and it was deemed probable that some of them might pre- 
sume to dine, and would thus give offence to the white skinned 
aristocracy. So like the American delegates to the Evangelical 
Alliance, we concluded to preserve the peace by ‘‘going without 
our dinners.”’ 

We held two meetings at New Brighton, afternoon and evening, 
and here, too, the churches were closed against us, and we were 
compelled to take an upper room in a flour store. Thus making 
good the proposition, that humanity is received more cordially in 
the street than in the church. Our meetings at New Brighton 
were the last we held in Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday, 14th instant, we took a boat on the Beaver and 
Warren Canal for Youngstown, Ohio, where Messrs. Foster and 
Walker were advertised to hold a meeting on the 14th, and 15th. 
On this boat, we received very kind and polite attention, and were 
allowed to take our meals with the other passengers. The trip from 
New Brighton to Youngstown, is exceedingly pleasant at this sea- 
son of the year. The scenery on parts of the Beaver, is quite 
equal in beauty, if not in grandeur, to the Hudson. The hills on 
either side are lofty, precipitous, and covered with tall and finely 
proportioned trees. Verdant fields occasionally intersect the lofty 
and cragged hills, and form a beautiful variety of scene; now 
gratifying the eye, and at once leading it on to the discovery of 
new, and still more interesting points of beauty. 
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We reached Youngstown on Sunday morning, 15th instant, and 
were hospitably received by Mr. Andrews, the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor of the Youngstown Hotel. This gentleman kindly enter- 
tained us free of charge. The meetings in this place, like those 
held elsewhere on our Western tour, were held in the open air. 
Seats were arranged, and a platform erected in a beautiful grove, 
near the village. A good deacon of one of the churches whose 
doors were shut against us in this place, threatened us with prosecu- 
tion, if we dared to arrange any seats on the ground during the 
Sabbath day. The threat, however, had no other effect than to 
summon a number of friends to the grove early in the morning, to 
arrange as many seats as might be necessary to accommodate the 
multitude. The meeting was large and spirited. The churches 
were all nearly vacated, and a large portion of their congregations 
came to worship in God’s great temple, and to show their love for 
the All Good by doing good to His children. 

Yours, sincerely, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


My Dear Srmr—I am at home again; and, in compliance with 
your earnest request, avail myself of this, my first opportunity, to 
send you an article for your gallant little sheet. I have to thank 
you for the file you sent me on board the ‘Hendrick Hudson.’ I 
have given each number a hasty perusal, and have quite satisfied 
myself that you are on the right ground—of the right spirit—and 
that you possess the energy of head and of heart to make your 
paper a powerful instrument in defending, improving, and elevat- 
ing our brethren in the (so called) free States, as well as hastening 
the downfall of the fierce and blood-thirsty evangelical tyrants in 
the slave States. Blow away on your ‘Ram’s Horn’! Its wild, 
rough, uncultivated notes may grate harshly on the ear of refined 
and cultivated chimers; but sure I am that its voice will be pleas- 
urable to the slave, and terrible to the slaveholder. Let us have a 
full, clear, shrill, unmistakeable sound. ‘No compromise—no con- 
cealment ’—no lagging for those who tarry—no ‘slurs’ for popular 
favor—no lowering your tone for the sake of harmony. The har- 
mony of this country is discord with the ALMieuty. To be in har- 
mony with God is to be in open discord and conflict with the powers 
of Church and State in this country. Both are drunk on the warm 
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blood of our brethren. ‘Blow on—blow on,’ and may the God of 
the oppressed give effect to your blowing. 

Through the kindness of a friend, I have before me the ‘New- 
York Sun’ of 13th May. It contains a weak, puerile, and charac- 
teristic attack upon me, on account of my speech in the Tabernacle, 
before the American Anti-Slavery Society on the 11th instant. 
The article in question affords me a text from which I could preach 
you a long sermon; but I will neither trespass on your space, nor 
weary the patience of your readers, by treating the article in that 
way. I do not call attention to it, because I am anxious to defend 
myself from its malevolent contents, but to congratulate you upon 
the favorable change in the public mind which it indicates, and to 
enjoy a little (I trust innocent) sport at the expense of the editor. 

We have been laughed at and ridiculed so much, that I am glad, 
once in a while, to be able to turn the tables on our white brethren. 
The editor informs his readers, that his object in writing the 
article is, to protest against ‘the unmitigated abuse heaped upon 
our country by the colored man Douglass.’ Now, who will doubt 
the patriotism of a man who will venture so much on behalf of his 
country? The Sun is truly a patriot. ‘The colored man Doug- 
lass.’ Well done! Not ‘nigger’ Douglass—not black, but colored 
—not monkey, but man—the colored MAN Douglass. This, dear sir, 
is a decided improvement on the old mode of speaking of us. In 
the brilliant light of the Sun, I am no longer a monkey, but a MAN 
and, henceforth, I may claim to be treated as a man by the 
‘Sun.’ In order to prepare the patient for the pill, and to prove 
his title to be regarded an unmixed American, he gilds the most 
bloody and detestable tyranny all over with the most holy and 
beautiful sentiments of liberty. Hear him—‘Freedom of speech 
in this country should receive the greatest LATITUDE.’ This sounds 
well; but is it not a strange text, from which to preach a sermon 
in favor of putting down freedom of speech by mob violence? ‘If 
men do not speak freely of our institutions, how are we to discover 
their errors or reform their abuses, should any exist?’ A perti- 
nent question, truly, and worthy of the thought and study of the 
profound and philosophical editor of the ‘Sun.’ But now see a 
nobler illustration of the story of the ‘cow and the milk pail’— 
blowing hot and blowing cold, and blowing neither hot nor cold. 
The editor says—‘ There is, however, a limit to this very freedom of 
speech. We cannot be permitted to go inio a gentleman’s house, 
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accept his hospitality, yet ABUSE his fare, and we have no right to 
abuse a country under whose government, we are safely residing 
and securely protected.’ 

Here we have it, all reasoned out as plain as logic can make it— 
the limit of freedom of speech accurately defined. But allow me to 
throw a little light upon the Sun’s logic—if I can do so without 
entirely spoiling his simile. Poor thing, it would be a pity to hurt 
that. Does it not strike you as being first rate? To my mind, it is 
the best thing in the whole piece, and lacks only one thing—(but 
this probably makes no difference with the ‘Sun’—it may be its 
chief merit,) and that is, likeness—it lacks likeness. A gentle- 
man’s house and the government of this country are wholly dis- 
similar. Let me suggest to him—without meaning any disrespect 
to you, that a cook shop (a thing which I am surprised he should 
ever forget) bears a far greater resemblance to the government of 
this country, than that of a gentleman’s house and hospitality. 
Let cook shop represent Country— Bill of Fare’—‘Bill of Rights ;’ 
and the ‘Chief Cook’—Commander-in-Chief.—(I fancy I hear the 
editor say, this looks better.) Enters editor of the ‘Sun’ with a 
keen appetite. He reads the bill of fare. It contains the names 
of many palatable dishes. He asks the cook for soup, he gets ‘dish 
water.’ For salmon, he gets a serpent; for beef, he gets bull-frogs; 
for ducks, he gets dogs; for salt, he gets sand; for pepper, he gets 
powder; and for vinegar, he gets gall;—in fact, he gets for you 
the very opposite of everything for which you ask, and which from 
the bill of fare, and loudmouthed professions, you had a right to 
expect. This is just the treatment which the colored people re- 
ceive in this country at the hand of this government. Its Bill of 
Rights is to practise towards us a bill of wrongs. Its self-evident 
truths are self-evident lies. Its majestic liberty, malignant tyr- 
anny. The foundation of this government—the great Constitution 
itself—is nothing more than a compromise with man-stealers, and 
a cunningly devised complication of falsehoods, calculated to de- 
ceive foreign Nations into a belief that this is a free country; at 
the same time that it pledges the whole Civil, Naval and Military 
power of the Nation to keep three millions of people in the most 
abject slavery. He says I abuse a country under whose govern- 
ment I am safely residing, and securely protected. I am neither 
safely residing, nor securely protected in this country. I am living 
under a government which authorized Hugh Auld to rob me of 
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seven hundred and fifty dollars, and told me if I did not submit, 
if I resisted this robber, I should be put to death. This is the 
protection given to me, and every other colored man from the 
South, and no one knows this better than the Editor of the New 
York Sun. And this piece of robbery, the ‘Sun’ calls the rights 
of the Master, and says that the English people recognised those 
rights by giving me money with which to purchase my freedom. 
The ‘Sun’ complains that I defend the right of invoking England 
for the overthrow of American Slavery. Why not receive aid 
from England to overthrow American Slavery, as well as for 
Americans to send bread to England to feed the hungry? An- 
swer me that! What would the ‘Sun’ have said, if the British 
press had denounced this country for sending a ship-load of grain 
into Ireland, and denied the right of the American people to sym- 
pathize, and succor the afflicted and famine-stricken millions of 
that unhappy land? What would it have said? Why, it and the 
whole American Press would have poured forth one flood of un- 
mixed censure and scathing rebuke. England would have been 
denounced; the British public would have been branded as mur- 
derers. And if England had forbidden Captain Forbes to land 
his cargo, it might have been regarded just cause for war. And 
yet the interference in the one case is as justifiable as in the other. 
My Dear Sir, I have already extended this letter to a much greater 
length than I at first intended, and will now stop by wishing you 
every success in your noble enterprize. 
Ever yours in our righteous cause, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 
Lynn, Mass. May 18, ’47. 


My Dear Gay:—I regret that my first letter for the Standard 
should be such an one as I am now about to write, and that I have 
to record facts which may create anxiety among the Anti-Slavery 
friends in the East, on account of the safety of friend Garrison, 
and myself. We were last night confronted by a most brutal and 
disgraceful mob—the first fruits of our Western tour, a sort of 
foretaste of what may await us further West. To the everlasting 
shame, and infamy of the people of Harrisburg, I record the fact 
that they are at this moment under the dominion of mob law; that 
the freedom of speech and the right of peaceably assembling is 
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cloven down; and that the officers appointed to preserve order and 
to protect the rights and privileges of the people, have basely, by 
their indifference, consented to this sacrifice to the Moloch of 
Slavery. Let this infernal act of devotion to tyranny be published 
and republished at home and abroad, in the New and in the Old 
World, that all may learn the true character of American freedom, 
and our republican love of law and order. But to the facts. 

A meeting was convened in the court house of this town last 
night, to hear addresses on Slavery by Mr. Garrison and myself. 
At the time appointed Mr. Garrison was present, and commenced 
the meeting by a calm statement of facts respecting the character 
of Slavery and the slave power, showing in how many ways it was 
a matter deeply affecting the rights and interests of the Northern 
people. He spoke with little or no interruption for the space of 
an hour, and then introduced me to the audience. I spoke only for 
a few moments when through the windows was poured a volley of 
unmerchantable eggs, scattering the contents on the desk in which 
I stood, and upon the wall behind me, and filling the room with 
the most disgusting and stifling stench. The audience appeared 
alarmed, but disposed to stay, though greatly at the expense of 
their olfactory nerves. I, thinking I could stand it as well as my 
audience, proceeded with my speech, but in a very few moments 
we were interrupted and startled by the explosion of a pack of 
crackers, which kept up a noise for about a minute similar to the 
discharge of pistols, and being on the ladies’ side, created much 
excitement and alarm. When this subsided, I again proceeded, 
but was at once interrupted again by another volley of addled 
eggs, which again scented the house with Slavery’s choice incense. 
Cayenne pepper and Scotch snuff were freely used, and produced 
their natural results among the audience. I proceeded again and 
was again interrupted by another grand influx of rotten eggs. 
One struck friend Garrison on the back, sprinkling its essence all 
over his honoured head. At this point a general tumult ensued, 
the people in the house became much disturbed and alarmed, and 
there was a press toward the doorway, which was completely 
wedged with people. The mob was now howling with fiendish 
rage. I could occasionally hear amid the tumult, fierce and bloody 
eries, ‘‘throw out the nigger, THROW OUT THE NIGGER.’’ Here 
friend Garrison rose, with that calm and tranquil dignity, alto- 
gether peculiar to himself, and said—(speaking for himself and 
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me.) Our mission to Harrisburg is ended. If there be not suffi- 
cient love of liberty, and self respect in this place, to protect the 
right of assembling, and the freedom of speech, he would not de- 
grade himself by attempting to speak under such circumstances 
and he would therefore recall the appointment for Sunday night, 
and go where he could be heard. The wise ones knew the meaning 
of his speech. They saw that the character of the town was about 
to be consigned to deserved infamy and one of their number, a 
thin, delicate looking man rose, much excited. It was Mr. Petrigen, 
a private Secretary of the Governor of the State. He said that he 
for one, wished to hear Messrs. Garrison and Douglass speak, but 
he must defend the character of the people of Harrisburg from 
the charge of mobocracy, brought against them by Mr. Garrison. 
Nobody was to blame, as nobody could prevent the mob. It con- 
sisted of blackguards; the people of Harrisburg had nothing to do 
with it, nor could they prevent it, and he hoped that that gentle- 
man (alluding to Mr. Garrison) would not go away and slander 
the people by making them responsible for the mob. He would 
repeat it, the people had nothing to do with it, and they could not 
prevent it. Now all this was saying to the mob—go on, mob on, 
there is no power anywhere to prevent you. This infamous incite- 
ment to the mob, was nobly rebuked by a gentleman of great re- 
spectability of the name of Rawen. He said, he rose to defend 
Harrisburg from the charge of incapacity to quell a mob, and pro- 
tect the right of speech. They could do it, and if they did not do 
so, it was because they did not choose to do so. He asked Mr. 
Petrigen where was the police? If they had not the power to 
disperse a few blackguards and boys? Mr. Garrison again rose 
and said, his remarks were entirely hypothetical, and if a meeting 
could be conducted with order and propriety he was quite willing 
to remain and hold another meeting agreeable to public notice. 
In the midst of this discussion there was thrown in another volley 
of rotten eggs, and cries of ‘‘throw out the nigger, throw out the 
nigger,’’ was repeated about the doors and windows of the house. 
It was now impossible to proceed with the meeting, and there being 
no attempt on the part of anybody to disperse the mob, Mr. Gar- 
rison announced the close of the meeting. The audience however 
remained for some time. Very few seemed willing to venture out; 
the doorway continued crowded and for a long time it was difficult 
to pass out at all. The stones now began to fly, a pile of which 
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had been brought near the door; causing much trepidation for my 
safety. At this time a white lady kindly offered to walk with me 
and protect me, from the mob, I felt it best to decline her very dis- 
interested offer, as I had good reason to believe that such an ar- 
rangement would exasperate the mob, and only enhance my danger. 
I finally took the arm of a coloured gentleman, Mr. Wolk, and sev- 
eral coloured friends filling up the rear, we walked out. As soon 
as I reached the steps I was discovered by the cowardly mob, who 
from their holes of darkness uttered infernal yells crying out 
“there he goes, there he goes,’’ and at the same time throwing 
stones, and brick-bats at me—one went humming by my head and 
another striking me on the back, but without doing me serious 
injury. ‘‘Give it to him, give it to him,’’ they cried, ‘‘let the d—d 
nigger have it.’’ Two friends behind me received heavy blows, 
one of them was quite stunned and bruised, but they stood around 
me and received the blows intended for me. I very soon succeeded 
in disengaging myself from the crowd and by turning a corner I 
succeeded in very soon eluding my pursuers, and thus saved my- 
self. All credit is due to a few coloured friends who seemed will- 
ing and glad to be ramparts for me and to receive all the blows 
intended for me. Mr. Garrison was not discovered by the mob. 
My coming out first drew off the mob from the door before he came 
out. I am happy to find he received no blows except the eggs, the 
stench of which was bad enough. Comment here, is unnecessary, 
the atrocious character of the proceedings is sufficiently palpable, 
and Harrisburg one day will be ashamed of it. 

Friend Garrison and myself leave here to-morrow morning for 
Pittsburg, where we hope to meet with a more cordial welcome. 
In great haste, very sincerely yours, 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS." 


Lynn, July 18, 1847. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

I have observed in the Liberator, of the two past weeks, with 
considerable surprise and much regret, that the conclusion to which 
I have come, with respect to publishing, at present, an anti-slavery 
newspaper, has very unwisely and unnecessarily been made the oc- 
casion of attack upon yourself, and of most unkind, uncharitable 
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and unjust imputations on the motives of leading friends of the 
cause in Boston. The parties engaged in this work of mischief 
imagine me hemmed in on every side—overpowered—and my will 
completely subjected to the Boston Board—and direct their efforts 
for my deliverance from thraldom, without stopping to inquire as 
to the correctness of their conjectures. This is absolutely grievous; 
and I feel it due to yourself and friends, and all concerned, to say 
at once, distinctly and publicly, that, in this matter, I have acted 
independently, and wholly on my own responsibility. 
Yours, sincerely, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 





®* This letter of Mr. Douglass is a sufficient reply to the un- 
just insinuations and impertinent remarks which have been made 
in certain quarters, in regard to the relinquishment of his original 
design to establish a newspaper on his return home, as contemplated 
by him in England, and approved of by his numerous friends 
abroad; on the supposition, however, that the enterprise would be 
sui generis, as well as serviceable to the anti-slavery cause, in this 
country. Those professed friends, who are so determined that he 
shall alter the decision to which he has come, and who do not 
scruple to malign those whose judgment on this point is not in aec- 
cordance with their own, pay him a very poor compliment, in rep- 
resenting him to be without independence of judgment or freedom 
of action, and under the control of a few individuals in Boston, 
actuated by narrow or mercenary views. If this is their opinion 
of his stability of character, how they can regard him as fit to be 
entrusted with the management of a press, that shall reflect credit 
upon himself, and be distinguished for its efficiency, is more than 
we can comprehend. From all such friends, he may reasonably 
pray to be saved, while he is abundantly able to take care of his 
enemies. 

The Chronotype has basely insinuated, that Mr. Douglass has 
been persuaded to abandon his intention, lest his paper should 
‘injure the circulation of two anti-slavery papers, [meaning, un- 
questionably, the Anti-Slavery Standard and the Liberator,| con- 
ducted by white men.’ What special good-will the editor of that 
paper cherishes toward genuine, unswerving abolitionism, the 
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American A. S. Society, or Mr. Douglass as the advocate and rep- 
resentative of that Society, we have yet to learn. Advice from 
such a quarter is to be regarded with lively suspicion, and as of 
very doubtful value, to say the least. We have no desire to renew 
an old controversy, which will ever constitute a most instructive 
chapter in the history of the anti-slavery movement; but when an 
individual, who did what he could to divide our ranks, and who 
seceded from us to assist in building up a hostile organization, and 
who from that hour to the present has manifested an alien spirit, 
eomes forward in the garb of disinterested friendship to counsel 
Mr. Douglass not to regard either his own convictions, or the opin- 
ions of his long-tried and faithful friends, as to the best manner 
of aiding our cause, it is time for him to be reminded that his old 
transgressions are not forgotten, and that he is not exactly qualified 
to be listened to as an impartial witness in the case, especially by 
those whom he has betrayed. It is an old device of an enemy, to 
attempt to excite suspicions and jealousies among attached friends, 
with the hope of causing a breach between them. 

The next person who exhibited symptoms of dissatisfaction with 
the decision of Mr. Douglass, was an anonymous correspondent of 
the Liberator, signing himself ‘Zibertas.’ If he is a special friend 
of Mr. D., or one who has long and actively labored in our ranks, 
we see no reason why he should keep in the dark, or proffer his 
advice under a fictitious signature. He, too, charitably took up 
the fling of the Chronotype, and intimated that a selfish fear lest 
the circulation of ceriain papers might be abridged, in case the 
journal by Mr. Douglass should be commenced, may have induced 
the advice that has been given to Mr. D. 

The last who has expressed his dissent is one of our subscribers 
at Mansfield, whose communication on the subject we published 
last week with his name appended to it, and who has sent us an- 
other one, the publication of which is rendered unnecessary by the 
letter of Mr. Douglass. To the low imputation cast upon us and 
others, by the Chronotype and Libertas, we declined to make any 
reply. Why we did so, our Mansfield correspondent says he is un- 
able to understand. Indeed! If he does not regard us as being 
influenced by selfish considerations, then he ought to know that 
conscious integrity and due self-respect alike forbid our giving any 
heed to a charge so grovelling and unfounded, proceeding from 
such sources, and elicited under such circumstances. If he sup- 
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poses us actuated by such considerations, then we have nothing to 
offer to convince him that we are not of a despicable spirit. 

As to the circulation of the Liberator, how to extend it, or how 
to prevent its being extremely limited, while under our control, we 
have never yet studied any policy about it. Although we are now, 
and always have been since its commencement, dependant upon its 
subscription list for subsistence, with such aid as a friendly spirit 
has from time to time rendered impromptu to keep it from extine- 
tion, we have had in view but one purpose,—the free, untram- 
melled utterance of our thoughts, at whatever cost, and the faithful 
advocacy of the cause of the imbruted slave. There is not another 
journal in the United States so widely unpopular, and so much 
denounced by the corrupt and tyrannical, as the Liberator; and 
yet we might, if we chose, greatly increase the number of its pa- 
trons, and make it an acceptable journal to the public, and elicit 
in its behalf general commendation,—if we would only be gov- 
erned by policy instead of principle, and cease arraigning the 
people for their sins. 

It should be recollected that those friends in England, who de- 
sired to give to Mr. Douglass a substantial token of their regard, 
were led to decide upon the presentation of a printing-press to him, 
solely at his own suggestion; and that he made the suggestion for 
the reasons he has already given to the public, through the medium 
of the Liberator. Instead of dreaming that he should find, on his 
return home, no less than four newspapers published and edited 
by colored persons, he expected to find the field entirely unoccupied. 
With this impression, it is not surprising that the philanthropic 
contributors abroad should deem it an excellent project to place 
Douglass at the head of a newspaper, to convince those, who are 
still inclined to disparage the intellect of the colored race, that they 
are governed by an unreasonable prejudice. Probably, they were 
generally ignorant of the fact, that, within the last fifteen years, 
several journals of this character, such as ‘The Colored American’ 
in New-York, and ‘The Elevator’ in Philadelphia, had been pub- 
lished ; so that the day has long since gone by for the people of this 
country to be surprised at the appearance of a periodical, edited 
with ability by a man of color. 

Our Mansfield correspondent says that not one of the four news- 
papers now published by colored men is located in New England; 
and hence he thinks there is ample scope for another to be con- 
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ducted by Mr. Douglass. In his opinion, it would have an im- 
mense circulation ; and though he seems inclined to believe it would 
speedily close the existence of the Liberator and Emancipator, 
(which papers, he says, ‘have had their day, and can no longer 
arouse the mass of the community to action,’) he is equally sanguine 
that it would as speedily put an end to slavery. Indeed, he gravely 
asks us, as though it were a certain event, whether we ought not to 
be willing to have the slave system smitten to the dust by this sum- 
minary process, rather than to insist on the preservation of the 
Standard and Liberator as of paramount importance! Our friend 
is highly imaginative, and he finds no difficulty whatever in secur- 
ing for the contemplated journal unprecedented patronage, and in 
clothing Mr. Douglass with Jove-like power to destroy with his 
thunderbolts the demon slavery, by a single discharge. 

Now, we have not been slow to perceive, nor backward to ac- 
knowledge, the genius and talent of our friend Douglass; and we 
have no doubt that, as the editor of a newspaper, he would be in a 
situation to bring credit to himself, and to exert a good influence. 
But we are not very sanguine as to the amount of patronage he 
would obtain, and permanently secure, for his journal. It is true, 
that his case is a somewhat peculiar one, and that circumstances 
have occurred to render him an object of special interest, both at 
home and abroad. But it is dangerous to build upon novelty, or 
popular curiosity. This is capricious, volatile, evanescent. We 
claim to have some practical acquaintance of twenty years with the 
difficulties and perplexities to be encountered by every one, no 
matter how brilliant his talents, who attempts to launch a reforma- 
tory journal on the sea of popular conflict. It would not be in the 
power of Gabriel himself to obtain much patronage or applause as 
an editor, if he were faithful to his trust, and monty indifferent to 
the length of his subscription list. 

It may be, that the Standard and Liberator would obtain a wider 
circulation, if they were conducted with more ability; but we 
suspect that no additional amount of genius or talent infused into 
their columns would essentially augment their income, so long as 
they continued to enunciate the same unpalatable truths, and main- 
tain the same ‘ultra’ positions, that they now do. Now, a paper 
edited by Mr. Douglass would be searcely less objectionable to the 
public, in its advocacy of the anti-slavery cause, than the Standard 
or Liberator. Who, then, would be eager to give it their support? 
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The Whigs? But it would sternly reprobate the course pursued 
by them as a party. The Democrats? But they would find in its 
columns, the most scorching reproofs of their bastard democracy. 
The adherents of the Liberty party? But it would reprobate that 
party as an obstacle to the spread of genuine abolitionism. The 
personal friends of Mr. Douglass, and those who go for ‘ultra’ re- 
form? Doubtless, to them, chiefly, would he be compelled to look 
for encouragement ; nor would he look in vain. But, with the many 
heavy burdens already imposed upon them by the exigencies of the 
times, their support would be necessarily partial, and, it is to be 
apprehended, inadequate. It is absurd to suppose that his attacks 
upon Church and State, and his denunciations of the American 
Constitution and Union, and his ecastigations of the existing politi- 
eal parties, would be tolerated, nay, approved, on account of the 
eolor of his skin, any more than those of the editor of the Standard 
or the Liberator. 

Will it be said, that the friends in England would ensure suc- 
cess to the enterprise by their subscriptions? We do not under- 
rate their willingness to extend their assistance in this manner; 
but, if they should give the press and printing materials, it would 
hardly be just, and certainly would not be in accordance with their 
expectations, to tell them that they must also furnish a large por- 
tion of the subscribers. The truth is, much as very many persons 
in England desire to receive American papers in which they feel a 
special interest, with the present high rates of postage they are 
generally debarred from gratifying their wishes. Had it not been 
for this excessive tax, we might have easily procured many sub- 
seribers for the Liberator during our mission abroad. It would 
operate against a paper published by Mr. Douglass, if not to the 
same extent, at least so far as to make the number of permanent 
subscribers comparatively small. 

It may be said that the free colored population of the North 
could easily sustain such a paper, without any co-operation on the 
part of their white friends. Yes, they could, if they would! But 
what are the probabilities in this case? 

In the first place, all past experiments have failed through their 
apathy, or lack of union, or want of a just appreciation of the value 
of a press consecrated to the assertion of their rights. This is not 
conclusive, but admonitory. 

In the second place, four papers are now struggling for exist- 
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ence among them; and, for the time being, what patronage they 
can give has been solicited for these, and to some extent secured. 

In the third place, Mr. Douglass has no special influence over 
them; nor would the doctrines he would feel compelled to enunci- 
ate be any more palatable to them, than those which they are un- 
able to understand or to practice, as set forth in other anti-slavery 
periodicals. The fact of his complexional identity with them 
would scarce have the weight of a feather in the scale; for the 
color of a man’s skin is with them a matter of trifling importance, 
and very justly too! 

In the fourth place, the anti-slavery struggle has almost wholly 
transcended them as a distinct class, and thus demonstrated the 
sublime fact, that it is not a struggle in behalf of the black man, 
but of MAN assuch. Many of them are politicians, like the whites 
—Whigs, Democrats, Liberty men, &c. &. Ask them to sacrifice 
their party predilections, to disfranchise themselves under this gov- 
ernment for conscience sake, to practically endorse the doctrine of 
‘no union with slaveholders,’ in order that the props which sustain 
the huge system of slavery may be cast down, and they are as re- 
luctant to do so as the white electors. A still larger number of 
them are connected with pro-slavery churches, either directly or in- 
directly, but most inconsistently and injuriously. Enforce upon 
them the duty of separation, ‘come-outism,’ and they cling as tena- 
ciously to their church relationship as the whites. As a body, they 
are much priest-ridden; and those who ride them will have no 
motive to induce them to subscribe for any paper that will advocate 
their religious freedom and independence. 

In the last place, whatever patronage they might be prompted 
to extend to a paper edited by Mr. Douglass, would be of very un- 
certain duration. They now find so many to advocate their cause, 
they feel no particular interest in any periodical. Certainly, by 
all the remembrances of ‘auld lang syne,’ if there were any paper, 
one might suppose, that they would continue to cherish and sup- 
port, it would be the Liberator—the paper which has stood fore- 
most in their behalf, and never compromised their cause to the 
breadth of a hair—the paper which has confessedly shaken slavery 
to its foundation, frustrated the plot of African colonization, and 
rallied around their standard a strong and invincible host. But 
how stands the account? We state the fact, not by way of com- 
plaint, but simply of illustration. For some time after the Libera- 
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tor commenced, and while it was battling single-handed against the 
enemies of freedom, we had four hundred subscribers among the 
free colored population in the city of New York, and as large a 
number in Philadelphia. Now they do not take a dozen copies in 
either city. If this striking disparity is not very creditable to them 
—and we are constrained to say that we hardly think it is—still, 
there are many reasons (some of them very good ones) why they 
have ceased to feel that lively interest in us personally, and in the 
Liberator, that they once manifested. Among these, prominently, 
is the multiplication of anti-slavery advocates and presses. Hence, 
we argue, that to add one more press to the number, even though 
it is to be conducted by our gifted friend Douglass, would not, in 
all probability, be very likely to secure much support from them. 

It was a knowledge of facts like these, that led us carefully to 
weigh the proposition for establishing a newspaper, at the present 
time, by Frederick Douglass; and that brought us to the conclu- 
sion, that it would be wise in him to defer the risk and the drudg- 
ery of such a task, and to give himself unreservedly to the great and 
successful work of addressing the multitudes who are every where 
eager to hear his eloquent and triumphant appeals. 

We have had too much experience in the printing business, and 
in editing a newspaper, not to know how difficult it is for any man, 
destitute of capital, to place a new journal upon a solid founda- 
tion, even if its object be not to conflict with the religion and 
politics of the times for being in league with tyranny. Thousands 
have made the attempt, sanguine of success, but the result has been 
disastrous. The land is full of the wrecks of such experiments. 
But an ‘ultra’ reformatory journal is the last to receive a living 
patronage, however ably conducted. Besides, it is not every one 
who has talents, even if they are of a high order, who can success- 
fully edit a newspaper. Of those who attempt to fill the editorial 
station, a large majority prove themselves to have mistaken their 
vocation. We have known men eminent for scholarship and liter- 
ary ability, who were unable to make an interesting journal, for 
lack of experience, judgment and tact. It can be affirmed of no 
one, positively, in advance, that he will make a capital editor. The 
result may be successful, or signally abortive. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Douglass would display much editorial ability, but the ex- 
periment remains to be made. Of one thing, we and his friends 
are certain: as a lecturer, his power over a public assembly is very 
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great, and it is manifestly his gift to address the people en masse. 
With such powers of oratory, and so few lecturers in the field 
where so many are needed, it seems to us as clear as the noon-day 
sun, that it would be no gain, but rather a loss, to the anti-slavery 
cause, to have him withdrawn to any considerable extent from the 
work of popular agitation, by assuming the cares, drudgery and 
perplexities of a publishing life. It is quite impracticable to com- 
bine the editor with the lecturer, without either causing the paper 
to be more or less neglected, or the sphere of lecturing to be seri- 
ously cireumscribed.’® 


AUSTINBURG, September, 1847. 

The infernal system of Slavery is receiving a powerful shock in 
the West. The enthusiasm of our friends is unequalled. I am 
informed, on all sides, that the meetings now being held, are such 
as were never held before. The whole Western Reserve is now in 
a healthy state of Anti-Slavery agitation. The theme is on every 
lip, and is spreading far and wide. We are having a real Anti- 
Slavery revival. The most astonishing crowds flock to hear, and, 
I trust, to believe. Opposition to our holy cause seems stunned. 
Scarce a head is seen above the multitude to oppose the triumphant 
success of our glorious enterprise. The power of Church and State 
are shaken. The pro-slavery priesthood look woful as they behold 
their glory departing. The people are fired with a noble indigna- 
tion against a slaveholding Church, and filled with unutterable 
loathing of a slave-trading religion. The real character of our 
Government is being exposed. The flimsy arguments with which 
our Liberty party friends have attempted to make out a case of 
Anti-Slavery for the Constitution are blown into fragments.—The 
present administration is justly regarded as a combination of land- 
pirates and free-booters. Our gallant army in Mexico is looked 
upon as a band of legalized murderers and plunderers. Our psalm- 
singing, praying, pro-slavery priesthood are stamped with hypoc- 
risy; and all their pretensions to a love for God, while they hate 
and neglect their fellow-man, is branded as impudent blasphemy. 
The fire is lighted,—let it rise—let it spread. Let the winds of an 
approving Heaven fan it, and, guided by the hand that stays the 
thunder-bolt, and directs the storm, its holy flames shall burn up, 
and utterly consume the last vestige of tyranny in our land. The 
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West is decidedly the best Anti-Slavery field in the country.—The 
people are more disposed to hear—less confined and narrowed in 
their views, and less circumscribed in their action by sectarian 
trammels, than are the people of the East. I seriously believe, had 
we the means to follow up the agitation already commenced in this 
State for six months, twelve months would not pass, ere every black 
law which now disgraces the statute-books of Ohio would be re- 
pealed, and the free coloured people stand on as good a footing as 
that enjoyed by the coloured people of Massachusetts. The field 
here is truly ripe for the harvest, and my spirit is only cast down 
when I remember how few there are to labour in this part of our 
vineyard. With money and right-minded men we could place Ohio 
in advance of Massachusetts in twelve months. The people of this 
vast State are now ready to hear, believe, and act, but how can they 
hear without a preacher? We have now five lecturing agents in 
this field, besides Messrs. Foster, Garrison and myself; we are all 
labouring ardently, but we are few when you consider the vastness 
of the field and the readiness to hear on the subject. 

I meant ere this to have sent you a hasty sketch of the character 
and proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society, but have been so hurried and driven by appoint- 
ments, and so completely occupied with immediate and indispensa- 
ble duties, as to make attention to this impossible. I have attended 
many Anti-Slavery meetings in the East, and in the West, but this 
exceeded, by far, any which I ever attended. It will long be re- 
membered as one of the most interesting gatherings ever sum- 
moned at the bugle call of liberty. The presence of friends Garri- 
son and Foster did much to give a zest and glory to the occasion, 
but added to these we had our cause pleaded by the magic elo- 
quence of Music. The charms of liberty were set forth in song by 
the ‘‘Cowles family’’ of Austinburg, and greatly was the cause 
enhanced by their efforts. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon the audience by the first song. Four thousand persons stood 
charmed, and overcome by the melting melody of our friends; there 
was scarcely a dry eye among the vast audience, and all hearts 
seemed melted into one. The meeting was held three days, and 
was full of interest to the last. The first day was rather unpro- 
pitious, the weather being uncomfortably cold and cloudy, but the 
second and third were fine, clear, bright, warm, and beautiful. 
The heavens above and the earth below smiled naturally and lov- 
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ingly upon our philanthropic gathering, and added their beauty 
and splendour to the scene, making the whole ‘‘superb and glo- 
rious.’’ The meeting was held in what is extensively known in this 
region as the great ‘‘Oberlin Tent.’’ Some idea of its greatness 
may be learned by the fact that it will hold five thousand persons. 
This portable ‘‘Fanuil Hall’’ was spread out in an open field near 
the main road through Lyme, and for three days was the scene of 
more human life than has been witnessed in these regions since the 
days of ‘‘hard Cider and Coonskins.’’ Besides the thousands who 
crowded to hear on the subject of Slavery, there were hundreds 
who came from curiosity to see the crowd, and many for purposes 
of gain. Those who came for gain had their booths, and tents, and 
covered wagons, pitched all around us. There was a constant auc- 
tioneering going on without, while our meetings were going on 
within. In this respect our meeting resembled more the great po- 
litical gatherings of the day than our usual Anti-Slavery meetings, 
except that our meeting was more orderly than they. It was pleas- 
ant to see our cause look popular for once. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon the Anti-Slavery friends in New Lyme. Their 
industry, and hospitality were abundant and soul-cheering. You 
will be pleased to know that the women of the place took an active 
and intelligent interest in the meeting, and in the cause. When in 


the West four years ago, the lack of interest on the part of the | 


women was, (you will remember,) the most painful part of our 
experience. I have observed that where an interest is taken in this 
subject there is more intellectual life and vigour among women, 
and much more happiness. Anti-Slavery is doing much here for 
the elevation and improvement of woman. The political Anti- 
Slavery meetings, are generally regarded as meetings with which 
women have nothing to do, and they ean do little or nothing toward 
quickening their energies or expanding their intellects. On this 
oceasion the women held Anti-Slavery fairs, and though little was 
realized, it was not for want of persevering effort. There was one 
mistake on their part which caused a failure, but it was a mistake 
on the side of liberty. They admitted all persons free of charge; 
and curiosity being on tiptoe, the room was so crowded with spec- 
tators that no room was left for buyers. Not one half of the useful 
and beautiful articles brought together were sold. They intend 
holding another in a few days at Ravenna, where I presume they 
will profit by their experience at New Lyme. The leading lady of 
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this Bazaar movement, is well entitled to be called the Mrs. Chap- 
man of the West. I think she will eventually be quite as success- 
ful. She is young in the cause but thoroughly devoted to it. She 
became deeply interested in the movement by the noble efforts of 
that faithful, eloquent, and intrepid advocate of the fettered bond- 
man, Abby Kelley Foster. To this friend of God and man, the 
praise belongs of giving to the West, and to the cause, another 
Maria Weston Chapman. 

Since the anniversary, we have held large meetings at Pains- 
ville, Munson, Twinsburg, Oberlin, Richfield, and Medina. All the 
meetings have been well attended, but those of Munson, and Rich- 
field may be called monster meetings, numbering from three to six 
thousand. At all of these meetings, aside from the Anti-Slavery 
speeches, and the good resulting from them, a great deal of practi- 
cal work has been done. No opportunity is missed to get in our 
publications, a great many useful books are sold, and subscribers to 
our papers obtained. We have done but little yet for the Standard 
or Liberator, as our efforts have been mainly directed to the sup- 
port of the Bugle. We go to Massillon to-morrow.?*° 


CLEVELAND, (O.) September 17, 1847. 


My Dear Frienp :—Mr. Garrison and myself are still pursuing 
our Western course, and steadily persevering (though much worn 
with our labours) in the fulfilment of our appointments, which are 
only like angels visits in that they are ‘‘far between.’’ Our indus- 
trious and devoted friend, the general agent, in making our ap- 
pointments thus far, has studied more the wants of the cause than 
the weakness of our frames. We have an appointment for every 
day, and some of these are thirty and forty miles apart. I know 
that these distances will appear quite paltry to our Eastern friends, 
in the land of railroads and steamboats. But as the Rev. Bishop 
Meade says, in his celebrated sermon, on reconciling slaves to evan- 
gelical floggings, ‘‘if you consider it right you must needs think 
otherwise of it.’’ We are carried by horses, fed with corn instead 
of fire—bone instead of iron. And you know, as said a certain 
rather windy orator, when a locomotive passed the house in which 
he was holding forth, and completely drowned his voice, ‘‘wind 
must yield to the superiority of steam.’’ We have any number of 
railroads, but they are quite similar to those you passed over four 
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years ago, during the ever memorable ‘‘One Hundred Conven- 
tions.”’ The mention of these conventions will be sufficient to 
initiate you into some of the hardships of our journey. 

The enthusiasm of our friends, out here, is glorious——They can- 
not wait for our arrival into their towns, but come twenty, thirty, 
and even forty miles, with their own teams, to meet us. They gen- 
erally commence their kind communications to us by giving us some 
idea of the great importance of their locality, and of the importance 
of being promptly on the ground, and occupying every available 
moment in the propagation of our principles and measures; and 
when we are about to leave we are sympathetically informed, some- 
times by the same persons, that we are fast wearing ourselves out, 
and that we ought to stay a day or two longer, omitting some ap- 
pointment ahead, and thus secure time for necessary rest. These 
speeches, though somewhat inconsistent, are the natural outpour- 
ings of kind hearts. Thus far, we have resisted this sort of elo- 
quence, and fulfilled all our appointments. Since the meetings at 
Medina and Richfield, of both which I believe you have been in- 
formed, we have held four meetings at Massillon and four at Lees- 
burgh. Our meetings in these places were not so large as those 
held in other parts of this State, yet they would appear large in 
any part of New-York or New England. 

_ This State is very justly called the giant of the West. Every- 
thing connected with it is on the most gigantic scale. She is a 
giant in population, in energy, and in improvement. She possesses, 
too, those moral elements of greatness which might easily make her 
the pioneer State, in resisting, successfully, the aggressions of Slav- 
ery on the North, and leading the way to the redemption of millions 
in the South. Her contiguity to a slave State gives her many ad- 
vantages over States more removed from Slavery. Ohio may, if 
she will, abolish Slavery in Kentucky, and Western Virginia. At 
present her hands are tied,—the fetters of Slavery are on her giant 
limbs,—she is corrupted by Slavery. The moral pestilence that 
walketh in darkness along her southern border, has spread blight 
and mildew over her legislation. Her statute-book is polluted,—she 
is disgraced by her villainous black laws. Let her repeal those in- 
fernal laws—blot them forever from her statute-book, and thus 
cease to afford impunity to every white ruffian who may desire to 
insult, or plunder, who may desire to rob, or commit other outrages 
on her coloured population, and her power to do good would be- 
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come apparent, and her moral greatness would be equal to her 
numerical and political strength. ‘Till this is done, she is not in a 
position to exert much moral influence on the South. Before she 
ean ask freedom for the coloured man of Kentucky, she must do 
justice to the black man of Ohio. 

You are aware that what are called the black laws of this State, 
disallow and prohibit the testimony of coloured persons against 
white persons in courts of law. By this diabolical arrangement, 
law, as a means of protecting the property and persons of the weak, 
becomes meaningless, since it gives a ‘‘Thug’’ commission to any 
and every white villain, and permits them to insult, cheat, and 
plunder coloured persons with the utmost impunity. A score of 
facts might be mentioned of cases where persons having the fortune 
to have a white skin, have, in the presence of coloured persons, 
taken away their property without remuneration, and the guilty 
persons could not be brought to condign punishment, because their 
victims were black. 

These shameful laws are not the natural expression of the moral 
sentiment of Ohio, but the servile work of pandering politicians, 
who, to conciliate the favour of slaveholders, and win their way 
into political power, have enacted these infernal laws. Let the 
people of Ohio demand their instant repeal, and the complete en- 
franchisement of her coloured people, and their gallant State would 
speedily become the paragon of all the free States, securing the 
gratitude and love of her coloured citizens, and wiping out a most 
foul imputation from the character of her white citizens. She 
might then well boast that justice within her borders, like its author 
in Heaven, is without respect to persons. I may mention that our 
friends here have it in contemplation to get up an agitation this 
winter, against those laws, which it is hoped will end in their re- 
peal. Should they succeed, a staggering blow will be given to 
Slavery in Kentucky. The slaveholders will begin to feel that the 
North is fast combining against them, and must soon make their 
calling a bye-word and a hissing throughout all the land. Should 
Ohio take the step, Indiana may follow; this done and Kentucky is 
forsaken. The work must be done soon, or the moral effect will be 
lost; for the time is coming, when it will be but small work to 
repeal such laws, even in the slave States. The power to do good, 
if not soon embraced, must soon be taken from the North. 

Since the above was written, we have held meetings at Salem, 
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New Lisbon, Ravenna, Warren, and Cleveland. Our meeting at 
Salem was a great one—in some respects the greatest of the series. 
It was held two days, commencing Saturday morning, and con- 
tinuing till late Sunday afternoon, deepening in interest to the last. 
In addition to the lofty appeals and powerful eloquence of Messrs. 
Garrison and Foster, we had with us, James and Lucretia Mott. 
I have never seen Mrs. Mott under more favourable circumstances. 
It was admirable to see her rise up in all her elegance and dignity 
of womanhood—her earnest but tranquil countenance, overshad- 
owed and animated with the inspiration of sincere benevolence—at 
once arresting attention, dispelling prejudice, and commanding the 
entire respect of the assembled thousands. A slight pause, and all 
eyes are fixed, and all ears turned—a deep stillness pervades the 
audience, and her silvery voice, without effort or vehemence, is dis- 
tinetly heard, even far beyond the vast multitude. Her truthful 
words came down upon the audience like great drops of summer 
rain upon parched ground. Mrs. Mott attended the meetings at 
Warren, Ravenna, and New Lisbon, and greatly added to the in- 
terest of the meetings in all these places. She parted with us at 
Ravenna, and pursued her course toward Indiana, where she is 
intending to hold religious meetings. Our meetings in this place 
have been well attended, and exceedingly spirited, and nothing oc- 
curred (as we somewhat feared from intimations thrown out in the 
Plaindealer) to mar the harmony and beauty of the occasion. 

We shall leave here this morning for Buffalo, N. Y. where our 
next meeting is to be held. But one hasty word before we leave, 
with respect to western hospitality. Our tour thus far has been 
made very agreeable and happy by the noble generosity, and the 
kind and affable deportment of all with whom we have come in 
contact. There is nothing mean, narrow, or churlish about a true 
Buckeye—find him where or how you will, rich or poor, in a 
miserable log cabin, or a magnificent mansion, he is the same open, 
free, and truly generous man. Agreeing with or differing from 
you, of the same religious faith and polities, or differing from you 
in both, it makes no difference. Once make him feel you are an 
honest man and you are welcomed with all the fullness of genuine 
hospitality, to his heart and his home. 


‘*T ask not for his lineage 
I ask not for his birth 
If the stream be pure what matters it, 
The source from which it burst.’’ 
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Since we have been in this State, we have been as warmly wel- 
comed and as cordially received at the homes of Liberty party men, 
as by Old Organizationists; and so may I say of Whigs, and some- 
times Democrats. And in no case was there unfaithfulness or 
shunning to declare the whole truth, with reference to each and all 
these parties. FP. D> 

From the North Star. 


TO H. G. WARNER, ESQ., (EDITOR OF THE ROCHESTER 
COURIER.) 


Sir :—My reasons—I will not say my apology, for addressing to 
you this letter, will become evident, by perusing the following brief 
statement of facts. 

About the middle of August of the present year—deeply desir- 
ing to give my daughter, a child between nine and ten years old, 
the advantages of a good school—and learning that ‘Seward Semi- 
nary’ of this city was an institution of that character—I applied 
to its principal, Miss Tracy, for the admission of my daughter into 
that Seminary. The principal—after making suitable enquiries 
into the child’s mental qualifications, and informing me of the price 
of tuition per term, agreed to receive the child into the school at 
the commencement of the September term. Here we parted. I 
went home, rejoicing that my child was about to enjoy advantages 
for improving her mind, and fitting her for a useful and honorable 
life. I supposed that the principal would be as good as her word— 
and was more disposed to this belief when I learned that she was 
an abolitionist—a woman of religious principles and integrity— 
and would be faithful in the performance of her promises, as she 
had been prompt in making them. In all this I have been griev- 
ously—if not shamefully disappointed. 

While absent from home, on a visit to Cleveland, with a view 
to advance the cause of education and freedom among my despised 
fellow countrymen—with whom I am in all respects identified, the 
September term of the ‘Seward Seminary’ commenced, and my 
daughter was promptly sent to that school. But instead of receiv- 
ing her into the school according to agreement—and as in honor 
the principal was bound to do, she was merely thrust into a room 
separate from all other scholars, and in this prison-like solitary 
confinement received the occasional visits of a teacher appointed to 


121 National Anti-Slavery Standard, Sept. 23, 1847. 
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instruct her. On my return home, I found her still going to school, 
and not knowing the character of the treatment extended to her, 
I asked with a light heart, as I took her to my side, well my daugh- 
ter, how do you get on at the Seminary? She answered with tears 
in her eyes, ‘I get along pretty well, but father, Miss Tracy does 
not allow me to go into the room with the other scholars because I 
am colored.’ Stung to the heart’s core by this grievous statement, 
and suppressing my feelings as well as I could, I went immediately 
to the Seminary to remonstrate with the principal against the 
cruelty and injustice of treating my child as a criminal on account 
of her color—subjecting her to solitary confinement because guilty 
of a skin not colored like her own. In answer to all that I could 
say against such treatment, I was answered by the principal, that 
since she promised to receive the child into school, she had consulted 
with the trustees, (a body of persons I believe unknown to the 
public,) and that they were opposed to the child’s admission to the 
school—that she thought at first of disregarding their opposition, 
but when she remembered how much they had done for her in sus- 
taining the institution, she did not feel at liberty to do so; but she 
thought if I allowed her to remain and be taught separately for a 
term or more, that the prejudice might be overcome, and the child 
admitted into the school with the other young ladies and misses. 
At a loss to know what to do for the best interest of the child, I 
consulted with Mrs. Douglass and others, and the result of the con- 
sultation was, to take my child from the Seminary, as allowing her 
to remain there in such circumstances, could only serve to degrade 
her in her own eyes, and those of the other scholars attending the 
school. Before, however, carrying out my determination to with- 
draw the child from the Seminary, Miss Tracy, the principal, sub- 
mitted the question of the child’s reception to each scholar indi- 
vidually, and I am sorry to say, in a manner well calculated to 
rouse their prejudices against her. She told them if there was 
one objection to receiving her, she should be excluded; and said if 
any of them felt that she had a prejudice, and that that prejudice 
needed to be strengthened, that they might have time to whisper 
among themselves, in order to increase and strengthen that preju- 
dice. To one young lady who voted to receive the child, she said, 
as if in astonishment; ‘did you mean to vote so? Are you accus- 
tomed to black persons?’ The young lady stood silent; the ques- 
tion was so extraordinary, and withal so ambiguous, that she knew 
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not what answer to make to it. Despite, however, of the un- 
womanly conduct of the principal, (who, whatever may be her re- 
ligious faith, has not yet learned the simplest principle of Chris- 
tianity—do to others as ye would that others should do unto you)— 
thanks to the uncorruptible virtue of childhood and youth, in the 
fulness of their affectionate hearts, they welcomed my child among 
them, to share with them the blessings and privileges of the school; 
and when asked where she should sit if admitted, several young 
ladies shouted ‘By me, by me, by me.’ After this manifestation 
of sentiment on the part of the scholars, one would have supposed 
that all opposition on the part of the principal would have ceased ; 
but this was not the case. The child’s admission was subjected to 
a severer test. Each scholar was then told by the principal, that 
the question must be submitted to their parents, that if one parent 
objected, the child would not be received into the school. The next 
morning, my child went to school as usual, but returned with her 
books and other materials, saying that one person objected, and 
that she was therefore excluded from the Seminary. 

Now, sir, these are the whole facts, with one important excep- 
tion, and that fact is, that you are the person, the only person of 
all the parents sending young ladies and misses to that Seminary, 
who was hardened and mean enough to take the responsibility of 
excluding that child from school. I say, to you exclusively belongs 
the honor or infamy, of attempting to degrade an innocent child 
by excluding her from the benefit of attending a respectable school. 

If this were a private affair, only affecting myself and family, 
I should possibly allow it to pass without attracting public atten- 
tion to it; but such is not the case. It is a deliberate attempt to 
degrade and injure a large class of persons, whose rights and feel- 
ings have been the common sport of yourself, and such persons as 
yourself, for ages, and I think it unwise to allow you to do so with 
impunity. Thank God, oppressed and plundered as we are and 
have been, we are not without help. We have a press, open and 
free, and have ample means by which we are able to proclaim our 
wrongs as a people, and your own infamy, and that proclamation 
shall be as complete as the means in my power can make it. There 
is a sufficient amount of liberality in the public mind of Rochester 
to see that justice is done to all parties, and upon that liberality 
I rely. The young ladies of the school who saw the child, and had 
the best means of determining whether her presence in the school- 
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room would be offensive or degrading to them, have decided in 
favor of admitting her, without a dissenting vote. Out of all the 
parents to whom the question of her admission was submitted, not 
one, excepting yourself, objected. You are in a minority of one. 
You may not remain so; there are perhaps others, whom you may 
corrupt, and make as much like yourself in the blindness of preju- 
dice, as any ordinarily wicked person can be. 

But you are still in a minority, and if I mistake not, you will 
be in a despised minority. You have already done serious injury 
to Seward Seminary. Three young ladies left the school imme- 
diately after the exclusion of my daughter, and I have heard of 
three more, who had intended to go, but who have now declined 
going to that institution, because it has given its sanction to that 
anti-democratic, and ungodly caste. I am also glad to inform you 
that you have not succeeded as you hoped to do, in depriving my 
child of the means of a decent education, or the privilege of going 
to an excellent school. She had not been excluded from Seward 
Seminary five hours, before she was welcomed into another quite as 
respectable, and equally Christian to the one from which she was 
excluded. She now sits in a school among children as pure, and 
as white as you or yours, and no one is offended. Now I should 
like to know how much better are you than me, and how much 
better your children than mine? We are both worms of the dust, 
and our children are like us. We differ in color, it is true, (and 
not much in that respect,) but who is to decide which color is most 
pleasing to God, or most honorable among men? But I do not 
wish to waste words or argument on one whom I take to be as desti- 
tute of honorable feeling, as he has shown himself full of pride and 
prejudice. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS.” 


RocHEsSTER, June 7, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I am deeply sensible of the honor you have done me, by inviting 
me to join you, in the token of respect to George Thompson you 
propose to give in Boston, on the eve of his departure from the 
United States to his native land. To participate, how humbly 
soever, in such a demonstration, would afford me sincere pleasure. 
But I cannot be present, and I much regret that I cannot. 


122 Liberator, Oct. 6, 1848. 
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In common with all the sable sons of America, I owe George 
Thompson a mighty debt of gratitude, respect and love. His labors 
in behalf of my afflicted, enslaved and plundered people have been 
productive of good, to an extent which eternity alone can fully 
disclose. My heart grows warm at the mention of his name. That 
name is associated in my mind with the names of the noblest bene- 
factors of suffering man. There were two courses plainly set before 
George Thompson, when he landed on the shores of this republic, 
in the autumn of 1850. He wasafree man. He was not compelled 
to adopt any given course. There are men, many of them, who 
seem doomed, by virtue of their very organization, to a limited and 
contracted sphere of action. In them the ability to wish is present, 
but the ability to do is absent. George Thompson belongs not to 
this class. Long before he came to this country, his philanthropy, 
zeal, industry, and splendid genius, rendered him before the whole 
civilized world a light of surprising brightness—a gem greatly to 
be coveted—a prize worth securing. 

Wealth, honor and ease invited him to their sumptuous enter- 
tainments, only asking as a condition that he should array himself in 
the smooth garments of worldly prudence. Had he complied, in- 
stead of being assailed, maligned, calumniated, mobbed and threat- 
ened with assassination, as he has been, he would have been wel- 
comed, applauded, caressed, and hailed every where as a distin- 
guished guest from one end of this Union to the other. His early 
anti-slavery sentiments would have been charitably forgiven—as 
those of Theobold Mathew and Daniel Webster have been—and his 
course might have been one series of brilliant demonstrations. But 
George Thompson had a heart—he saw the poor, weak, emaciated 
bondmen in chains—his heart was touched by the mournful wail; 
wealth, luxury and ease lost their gilded charms; he turned his 
back upon the scorner, and his face to the despised, and generously 
gave himself to toil. With the disinterested spirit of the Israel- 
itish deliverer, he preferred to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, to enjoying the pleasures of sin for a season. 

Honor him who is an honor to humanity. He is a man of many 
millions. We do not often meet his like—a miracle of true cour- 
age—daunted by no danger—disheartened by no opposition—a 
moral hero, not less than an intellectual giant, whom all the re- 
proaches of a mighty nation have been unable to silence or subdue. 
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God bless George Thompson! and methinks I hear from every 
slave dungeon in the land a responsive Amen. 
I am, gentlemen, with many regrets that I cannot be with you, 
Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS.**8 


To Messrs. S. E. Sewall, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, 
Committee. 


XIII. Swuavery anp tHE CHurcH 


The whites and blacks promoting the anti-slavery cause 
did not fail to expose the church as the bulwark of slavery. 
Doing this, of course, they incurred the ill will of the 
potentates who branded such abolitionists as infidels, just 
as any one of our day would be dubbed, should he counte- 
nance the thought that an oppressor of the Negro is not a 
righteous man. These Negro writers, however, kept up 
the attack as the letters below indicate. 


From SAMuEL R. Warp, Boston 


Boston, April 3, 1850. 


Gentlemen: I was not at home when your letter of the 20th ult. 
came to my office. It was forwarded to me by my clerk, but by 
some delay in the mails for which I cannot account, it did not reach 
me till day before yesterday. Since that time, I have been more 
than ordinarily occupied with professional engagements: wherefore, 
I pray you to pardon the non-answering of your very kind invita- 
tion sooner. 

It would give me great pleasure to meet the friends of Freedom 
and of Zion in Cincinnati on the 17th inst. I know that your call 
will of necessity attract a great many of the truest hearts in your 
own State and all the free States, and not a few of the citizens of 
the slave States. To meet such men, and to be profitted by their 
wise and learned counsels, would be to me, would my engagements 
allow it, a gratification such as I seldom enjoy. 

My opinion in respect to ‘‘the present position of our American 
Israel, and on the proper course to be pursued to deliver the 
churches from the terrible stain which slavery inflicts upon their 


128 Liberator, June 27, 1851. 
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character,’’ are the opinions of too humble and obscure an indi- 
vidual to be of any weight in your Convention. But such as they 
are, you are welcome to them. 

My view of the case, may be peculiar to myself, but I regard 
the churches, the orthodox churches of our country, as having de- 
parted from God and the Bible, on the subject of Slavery, and as 
a consequence they have yielded up the truth on other great vital 
subjects. 

No one sin is more frequently nor more strongly prohibited and 
rebuked in the Sacred Volume, than the sin of oppression. Of no 
sin does the Old Testament make more marked demands that the 
Ancient Israel of God should repent, than of the sin of oppression. 
And from the first preaching of our Lord and Master, to the last 
forgiving words that fell from his dying lips, He ever laid down 
principles, as fundamental to His system of religion, which in their 
very nature are the directest opposites to the oppression of man, 
and are also the clearest enunciations of the inviolability of human 
rights. There is, to my mind, no one point in which the Scriptures 
of the Old and the New Testaments more perfectly harmonize than 
in this. Of course, I treat, and hold as bordering upon heresy of 
a damnable character, those monstrous assumptions which declare 
the Bible to favor Slavery. I regard this doctrine as one of the 
saddest evidences of our relapse from the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus.”’ 


‘When St. Paul, who knew all about it, says that ‘‘the heir differeth 


nothing from a servant,’’ it makes no odds what translation be 
given to doulas, it is certain that, according to the Jewish laws and 
customs, the heir and the servant were in the same civil and social 
condition. To say otherwise, is to contradict the plainest teachings 
of the Divine Word. So, when the Apostle tells us, that ‘‘the law 
was made for men-stealers,’’ and places men-stealers among the 
worst and most abominable of all wicked men, it is very near to 
downright infidelity to say either that the Bible sanctions or that 
it does not directly condemn and interdict Slavery. In too many 
directions around us, these horrible positions are taken, while in 
too many others, the Word of the Lord against oppression is made 
less controlling and authoritative, than the demands of sectarian- 
ism. So, it seems to my humble vision, our American churches 
have indulged an ‘‘evil heart of unbelief in departing from the 
living God.’’ 

The neglecting the cause of the poor and needy, who have 
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Jehovah for their especial Guardian, cannot be done without in- 
volving with it other transgressions of a most alarming, because of 
a most aggravating character. So to do, is to act most unlike God, 
most unlike Him, who being ‘‘the express image of the Father’s 
glory,’’ ‘‘went about doing good,’’ and who demands of us, that 
we should in this, as well as in every thing else, follow Him. If, 
however, it is in our heart to neglect, overlook, disregard, much 
more to oppose, this part of His life and teaching; if, unlike Him, 
we can suffer the sick and the imprisoned, or any other class of the 
unfortunate and suffering, to appeal to us in vain for sympathy, 
prayer, effort for their relief, then is our religion fundamentally 
corrupt, as much so as was that of ancient Scribes and Pharisees, 
and its corruption flows from the source whence that originated. 
‘*Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is this: 
to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’’ Now, the neglecting of the 
‘‘fatherless and the widows in their affliction,’’ is the opposite to 
‘‘pure and undefiled religion,’’ and it is without the power of 
‘‘keeping himself unspotted from the world.’’ I grieve to say it, 
but the truth must be plainly spoken, such seems to be the state of 
the church in the present day. She has refused to be what the 
Corinthian church was, a laborer together with God on this great 
subject, and as there is no medium ground betwixt the two; that 
very refusing makes her the co-worker of Satan. ‘‘He that is not 
for me, is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad,’’ saith He who will judge us all in the final day, by that 
simplest and most searching of all criteria, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it or did it not to these least,’’ the hungry, thirsty, naked, sick and 
imprisoned. 

It is not strange, then, that sectarianism, respect of persons, 
pride, and avarice, should be more dominant in the church, than 
are their opposites. These are but the legitimate fruits of our 
neglect of the ‘‘two great commandments’’ upon which ‘‘hang all 
the law and prophets;’’ commandments, obedience to which is in- 
dispensable to the inheriting of eternal life, as the Savior taught. 

‘“‘The course to be pursued to deliver the churches from the 
terrible stain which slavery has inflicted upon them,’’ is to seek to 


bring them back again to God. It pleased God ‘‘to save by the 
foolishness of preaching.’’ This must be the means to reclaim 
‘four American Israel.’’ Salvation is in no other name than the 
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name of Jesus. He, and He only, is the Savior of His people from 
their sins. Let the truth home to their hearts, plainly, kindly, 
perseveringly, ‘‘whether they shall hear or forbear to hear,’’ and 
trust ‘‘Him who giveth the early and the latter rain,’’ for the re- 
sults. Speak out, in your resolutions and your address, against 
the crying abominations of that institution, ‘‘truth,’’ as Isaiah did, 
as Jesus did, and God’s pledge is, that the ‘‘word shall not return 
to Him void.’’ 

I cannot but hope and pray, that great and good results will 
flow from your Convention. God is always pleased with our efforts 
to draw nearer to Him, and to reclaim our wandering brethren. 
May His smiles attend you, and His Spirit guide you. 

In Christian bonds, your obedient servant, 
Sam. R. Warp.*** 


From Lewis Woopson, PirrspuraH, Pa. 


PirrspureH, April 15, 1850. 


Gentlemen: Your note of the 15th ult., inviting me to attend 
the Christian Anti Slavery Convention, in Cincinnati, on the 17th 
inst., came duly to hand, and it would give me much pleasure to 
comply with your invitation, but cireumstances will not admit of it. 

The object of your Convention is a good one, and the time at 
which it is to be held most opportune. 

That slavery should exist in the Church, is a most intolerable 
abuse. No two institutions could be more unlike each other than 
Slavery and Christianity. View them in any light we may, they 
are a perfect contrast. There is not a virtue, not a grace in Chris- 
tianity, whose opposite may not be found in Slavery. How, then, 
can they be made to maintain a consonant and co-equal existence ? 
The thing is self-evidently absurd. 

A Christianity without humanity, without benevolence, without 
merey, without justice, is no Christianity at all. It is a libel upon 
the character of true Christianity and the examples and teachings 
of its Divine Author. His life was spent in doing good to the 
bodies, as well as the souls of men; in rendering them happy on 
earth, as well as preparing them for heaven. * * * The great 
Author of Christianity never intended that slavery * * * should 


124 Minutes of the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention, April 17-20, 1850, 
66-68. 
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become a part and parcel of it. The example which he set, the 
precepts which he uttered, the GREAT PRINCIPLES which he 
laid down, show that this was not his intention. On the contrary, 
if they were reduced to practice and fully carried out, they would 
extirpate slavery from the earth. 

The removal of slavery from the Church, is the appropriate 
work of Christian men. Infidels cannot do it. Their meddling 
with the vices of the Church, has a tendency to make her cling to 
them. 

The time of the Convention, as I have said, is most opportune. 
The nation is agitated. Light is called for, and it is the duty of 
the Church to give it. God has made his Church the light of the 
world,—the salt of the earth. It is the source of knowledge on all 
questions of morals and piety; and when men would know what 
they should believe and practice in reference to their present and 
eternal happiness, they should enquire of the Church. In the 
Church is deposited that moral salt which is to save the world from 
moral putrefaction ; but if this salt lose its savor, how then can the 
world be saved ? 

It is a principle in natural things, that the value and efficacy 
of every article is in proportion to its purity. Hence, the purer 
the Church is, the more valuable and efficacious she will be in 
promoting the happiness and salvation of the world. 

The purification of the Church I have long desired to see; for 
I know that the day in which it is cast out of the Church, is the 
day of its destruction. 

That God may preside over the deliberations of your Conven- 
tion, and conduct to the best of conclusions, is my most humble 
and devout prayer. 

Lewis Woopson.'*® 


XIV. Emicration To CenTRAL AMERICA 


One of the ways in which the free Negroes expressed 
their opposition to African colonization was by presenting 
a counter proposal to the effect that such emigrants should 
be settled in the tropics of America. The various countries 
to which their attention was directed were Texas, Trinidad, 
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Haiti, and other points in the West Indies. The following 
letters addressed to F. P. Blair, as a result of his speech 
bearing on the emancipation and colonization of the Ne- 
groes, present this point of view. 


From Rev. James T. Houuy, or New Haven, Conn., 
Rector or St. LUKE’s 


Hon. Sir: As the communication I voluntarily intruded upon 
your attention in relation to your recent speech in favor of coloniz- 
ing the free blacks in Central America has been so kindly received 
by you, I am encouraged to pursue the subject, especially since you 
have given me the liberty to do so. 

I have already called your attention to the fact that the sub- 
ject has actively occupied the attention of this class of persons 
themselves since 1854, when an organization was formed among 
them, to promote their own emigration to the West Indies, Central 
and South America. I now wish to speak of the extent of this 
organization, its sy:npathizers, and the steps that have been taken 
to attain its end. 

You have doubtless noticed, by the copy of the published pro- 
ceedings of its organic Convention which I transmitted to you, that 
delegates from the British Province of Canada and eleven States 
of this Union (three of them being slave States) assembled in that 
Convention. And in the official organization of the National Board 
as a Central Executive Committee, corresponding members among 
the free colored people of no less than five slaveholding States were 
attached to that Board. 

But even the organization in its extent is but a feeble expres- 
sion of the growing feelings of discontent at their anomalous con- 
dition in this country, now rife among the free blacks, both North 
and South. Many are not identified with this movement, because 
they look upon the effort to remove and colonize themselves as 
wholly impracticable without the helping hand of men of power, 
influence, and wealth, among the whites of this country. And de- 
spairing now to obtain this influence in favor of their removal to 
the intertropical regions of this continent whilst the African ecolo- 
nization scheme preoccupied the attention of the American people, 
they have looked upon this organization of their own people as a 
fond Utopia, to be dreamed of, but never to be realized. Hence 
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they have been too hopeless of accomplishing their heart’s desire 
to join publicly in this movement hitherto. 

But now that your speech in Congress opens a new era in their 
hopes, and they thereby witness the dawn of a brighter day for the 
successful accomplishment of their hopes, I can assure you that 
thousands can be readily enrolled as emigrants to the intertropical 
regions of our continent with the slightest effort. I speak now from 
a familiar and somewhat extended acquaintance and intercourse 
with them, with especial reference to this subject, during the past 
five years, by travelling and sojourning among them in the New 
England, Middle, and Northwestern States and Canada—having at 
the same time met and conversed with free colored men from al- 
most every slave State in our Union. 

I am confident that with proper inducements to be held out be- 
fore them in regard to security for liberty, property, and prospects 
for well doing, I could muster two hundred emigrant families, or 
about one thousand free colored persons, annually, for the next 
five years, of the very best class for colonial settlement and industry, 
from various parts of the United States and Canada, who will 
gladly embark for homes in our American tropics. At the end of 
this period, it would need no especial efforts to promote the emigra- 
tion, because it would regulate itself thereafter. Five thousand 
pioneers by this time having already settled themselves in Central 
America, having commenced to do well in their new homes, would 
spread the glad tidings among friends and relations remaining be- 
hind them in the United States, and the intelligence flying from 
family to family like an electric spark, a spontaneous emigration, 
double that of the first, will follow in the second five years, and 
this number will be trebled or quadrupled in the succeeding decade. 

The feelings of the free blacks in relation to African coloniza- 
tion are no criterion by which to judge of the success of American 
intertropical emigration. The blacks have the most inveterate 
prejudice against being separated from the New World, that has 
been the field of their labors and sufferings for the past three cen- 
turies. It is a little hard even to leave the very spot on which they 
chanced to be born, for they are a very domestic race, and strong 
in their local attachments. Nevertheless, they can and will easily 
reconcile themselves to the irresistible fate of local separation from 
the whites of this country, when they can locate on the same conti- 
nent, within a few days sail of the scenes of their nativity, and 
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situated, as they would be, in the grand American thoroughfare 
between our Atlantic and Pacific States. This constant intercourse 
they would enjoy with white Americans, by means of travel through 
the tropics between the two ocean shores of our country, would 
make the blacks feel as if they had not lost their homes with us; 
and, therefore, would render them contented and happy in their 
lot. This can never be the case in African colonization, since by 
this scheme they are not only expatriated from their country, but 
also exiled from our Western World. Hence, I believe, I have 
data from personal knowledge, which will fully justify the expecta- 
tion, that with proper efforts, more emigrants of this class will be 
removed to Central America in ten years than has been removed 
to Liberia during the forty years efforts of the colonization scheme. 
As a further insight to you of the depth and extent of this move- 
ment among the free blacks themselves, I send you a copy of the 
proceedings of a Convention held by the colored people of the 
United States and Canada as early as 1853, in which the subject 
of emigration to the West Indies, Central and South America, was 
broached. And I also transmit another pamphlet, published early 
in 1854, containing a newspaper controversy between three of the 
ablest negro writers in the country, on the subject of this self-same 
emigration. This controversy was preliminary to the assembling 
of their organic Convention in the same year. 

This movement, although almost entirely confined among the 
blacks, so far, yet it can boast some interested sympathizers among 
the whites, to whose attention it has been presented, and who only 
await a more tangible and influential organization, and a more 
definite knowledge of what is to be done, in order to lend it a 
helping hand. Among others, I may mention C. W. Elliot, Esq., 
author of a History of New England, and F. L. Olmsted, Esq., 
author of a recent work entitled Our Seaboard Slave States. Nu- 
merous others can be easily interested, when the subject has been 
put in working shape by those who have the practical ability to do 
it. Having now spoken of the extent of this movement among the 
free blacks themselves, and also referred to a few sympathizers it 
has already invoked in an unostentatious manner among the whites, 
I now turn to speak of the practical efforts this organization has 
put forth in pursuance of its objects. 

In one year after its organie Convention, a commissioner was 
appointed by the National Board or Central Committee of the 
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same, to proceed to Hayti on a mission to Faustin First, for the 
purpose of making and receiving propositions on the subject of 
encouraging colored Americans to emigrate to that island, by hold- 
ing a conference thereon with the Haytien Government. This com- 
missioner went to Port-au-Prince during the summer of 1855 to 
prosecute his mission, and returned and reported its results at the 
biennial session of this Board of Emigration, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 26, 27, 1856. The commissioner was cordially re- 
ceived by the Haytien Government, and his propositions kindly 
entertained and considered; but in consequence of the domestic 
complications arising out of the internal feuds, and the civil war 
then brewing between Hayti and Dominica, the Government of the 
Emperor Faustin was not prepared to accede to or advance any 
propositions on the subject of this emigration, any further than the 
announcement of the fact that it would be happy to welcome all 
such emigrants whenever they might be pleased to come to Hayti. 

The propositions submitted by the commissioner were substan- 
tially as follows: 

1. The Haytien Government was desired to offer encourage- 
ments to emigrants of color coming to Hayti, to establish them- 
selves in the mountains and valleys of that island, to cultivate with 
their own hands private homesteads to be donated to them by the 
Government. 

2. The Haytien Government to guaranty to these emigrants the 
enjoyment and equal civil and political rights with the natives of 
the country, and liberty of conscience in religious worship. 

3. None of the emigrants or their children to do military duty 
until seven years after their arrival in Hayti; ministers of the 
gospel, physicians, lawyers, and school teachers, to be always ex- 
empt from that duty. 

4. The Government to aid in the erection of manufacturing 
establishments, sugar refineries, grist and saw mills, for such emi- 
grants as might be competent to conduct such works. The ad- 
vances of the Government in this respect to be reimbursed out of 
the future profits of these works. 

5. The Government to exempt from duty all materials, tools, 
furniture, &c., brought or imported by emigrants in the island for 
the purpose of carrying on their labors. 

6. The emigrants to become Haytien citizens, invested with all 
the privileges, prerogatives, and immunities of the same, after one 
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7. The Haytien Government to appoint a commissioner to re- 
side in the United States and co-operate with the National Board 
or Central Committee of the Emigration Society in the general 
supervision of the embarkation of the emigrants from the United 
States. 

8. On condition that the Haytien Government would fulfil the 
above requirements, the National Board would guaranty a select 
emigration of two hundred families or one thousand persons per 
annum for five years, and one thousand families or five thousand 
persons in addition thereto, if these governmental inducements 
should be continued two years longer. After seven years duration, 
the scheme to be abandoned, and left to regulate itself as a volun- 
tary and spontaneous individual emigration thereafter. 

These propositions were left open for the subsequent considera- 
tion and action of the Haytien Government. But as the Govern- 
ment has not since responded any further on this subject, the pros- 
pect of a movement in that direction remains in statu quo. But 
whilst darkness seems to be still brooding over the one, yet on the 
other hand new prospects seem to be dawning in the direction of 
Central America, by the bold and unequivoeal position you have 
been pleased to assume voluntarily, in the Congress of the United 
States. It is fit that the subject should be agitated there by such 
an able advocate as you have proved yourself to be, in order that 
it may go forth with a telling effect upon the whole country. But 
opportune agitation in Congress in this manner is all that I believe 
can be done for years to come, with our Government, on the sub- 
ject. The practical details of the movement must now be laid and 
carried out in its incipiency, by a company or an association of 
private individuals, of influence, character, and standing, through- 
out the whole country, but who shall at the same time be backed, 
animated, and cheered, by able supporters and defenders in Con- 
gress. This association ought to be formed as early as possible, 
and when formed, it ought to patronize and encourage the organi- 
zation that the colored people have affected among themselves for 
this purpose. An intelligent and able commissioner ought to be 
dispatched in behalf of this association, to enter into stipulations 
with the Central American Government in regard to these eon- 
templated emigrants. And this commissioner might be accom- 
panied by some intelligent colored man, to be named by their Board 
or Central Committee, in whom they might repose the utmost con- 
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fidence, when he brought back a report of the condition, prospects, 
and advantages, of that country. 

Arrangements thus made for emigration, and a pioneer list of 
emigrants enrolled, consisting of agricultural laborers, mechanies, 
teachers, and professional men, then this association, composed of 
distinguished individuals, will invoke philanthropic contributions 
of money, mechanics’ tools, and agricultural implements, to fit out 
and facilitate the removal of such of this number of emigrants as 
might need aid in these respects. 

Thus prepared, the first expedition will sail, consisting of fifty 
families, or two hundred and fifty persons, and every three months 
thereafter, for the ensuing five years, let the same number be 
quietly transported. At the end of this period, I will guaranty 
the most skeptical and prejudiced will be converted to the scheme, 
and our Government will at last feel the necessity of making it a 
national movement, by throwing in some way her protecting aegis 
over this rapidly-accumulating portion of her own depleted popu- 
lation, that will then promise to be so advantageous to her in every 
respect, commercially and politically, in their newly-acquired homes 
in our highway to the Pacific. .. . 

With this hope, I remain your obedient servant, 

JAMES THEODORE Ho.y,?*° 
Corresponding Secretary. 
New Haven, January 30, 1858. 


Lerrer FroM J. M. WHITFIELD, Eprror or THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
REPOSITORY, (A COLORED MAN). 


BurraLo, New York, Feb. 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir: Having read a portion of your late speech in Con- 
gress in favor of colonizing free blacks in Central or South Amer- 
ica, I have taken the liberty of addressing you, feeling, as one of 
that race, and an advocate of the same policy, a vital interest in 
its success. 

In August, 1854, a Convention was held at Cleveland of those 
colored men in favor of emigration to the West India islands, 
Central and South America. That Convention organized a Board 
of Emigration, which appointed a commissioner (Rev. J. T. Holly, 
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now rector of St. Luke’s church, New Haven) to go to Hayti, and 
confer with the Haytien Government upon this subject. 

That Government expressed itself ready to offer the most liberal 
inducements to emigrants, and to grant them every assistance in 
its power. It was also intended to send a commissioner to the 
British islands, New Granada, and the Central American States, 
but for lack of pecuniary means were unable to do so. And here, 
allow me to say, is one of the curses of our condition in this coun- 
try: we are all so miserably poor that we are unable to help each 
other, and so scattered that it is impossible to have union of action 
even where there is perfect unanimity of sentiment; so that while 
there are hundreds—yes, thousands—of enterprising and indus- 
trious colored men, ready and anxious to embark immediately in 
any feasible movement of emigration to either of the places named, 
the means to commence such a movement properly are not attain- 
able among them. . . 

The Colonization Society removes to Africa a few hundreds 
yearly, at an expense which, if judiciously applied according to 
the practical principles developed by Mr. Thayer in his organized 
system of Kansas emigration, would plant twice as many thousands 
in Central America, with everything requisite for their rapid prog- 
ress; and the true interest of both the white and black races seems 
to require such a policy. 

The fact is, the Saxon and negro are the only positive races on 
this continent, and the two are destined to absorb into themselves 
all the others; and, like two positive poles, they repel each other; 
and if the one is destined to occupy all the temperate regions of 
this hemisphere, it is equally certain that the other will predomi- 
nate within the tropics. The Slavery propagandists unwittingly 
admit the same, when they declare negro labor to be indispensable 
in those regions. The question which suggests itself to the intelli- 
gent mind is, shall things be permitted and encouraged to reach 
their natural developments, which no combination of circumstances 
can prevent, (however much it may retard it,) by the peaceful 
influence of free labor? or shall the Slavery propagandists be al- 
lowed to interfere and check for a time the march of civilization, 
when the ultimate result must be to usher in, through war and 
anarchy, the very same state of things, which might have been 
much sooner and easier reached by peaceful and legitimate means, 
to the great benefit of the whole civilized world? You have an- 
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swered the question in a manner which indicates the far-seeing 
statesman as well as the noble-hearted philanthropist, and I sin- 
cerely hope that a majority of Congress may be induced to adopt 
the same just and liberal policy. 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. M. WaHrtrrevp.'*? 


LeTTER FROM M, R. DELANY, (A BLACK MAN). 
CuHatTHaM, C. W., Feb. 24, 1858. 

Sir: I take the liberty of sending you, which I beg you will at 
your earliest leisure peruse, a paper written and reported by my- 
self to a Convention of colored people at the place indicated, which 
was then accepted in the form of a report emanating from a 
committee. 

I beg, sir, that you will give it your earliest attention, and favor 
me with your opinion thereon, knowing that as an enlightened 
statesman you will readily account for anything that may be too 
pointed or tart. 

I have not as yet had the gratification of seeing your speech, 
but have been strongly requested by Messrs. Holly and Whitfield, 
of New Haven and Buffalo, to communicate with you on the subject. 
I was at the time I wrote the report a resident of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

See report on the Political Destiny of the Colored Race on the 
American Continent, page 33. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

M. R. Deuany.?*8 


LETTER FROM ALFRED V. THOMPSON (A BLACK MAN). 
CINCINNATI, OuHI0, June 5, 1858. 

Sir: I have read your speech two or three times on the coloniz- 
ing of colored people in South America, and am much interested 
in it, and must say I am highly pleased with the plan. I have 
showed it to several, and they are much pleased with the document, 
and have worn out the speech, and hope you will send us three 
copies. 

It is just the plan for us disfranchised Americans. I am nat- 
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urally of an enterprising disposition, and have never found any 
cause to so elate me since I espoused emigration in 1842, when we 
left for Liberia with the view that we as a people could not attain 
to any honorable position in this country, nationally speaking. I 
was much pleased with our condition in Africa, from the fact that 
I saw no superior on account of color. (The Government was a 
Republic something like this. I don’t like the British Government, 
though I prefer it to our condition in this.) Our reason for leav- 
ing Liberia, after living there for eighteen months, was on account 
of bad health, and through the advice and persuasion of Dr. J. W. 
Lugenbeel, our attendant family physician, who said if we re- 
mained we should certainly die; therefore, we left for Jamaica. 
Out of the company of emigrants that left America for Africa, 
numbering two hundred and twenty-five, at the expiration of 
eighteen months there was not living more than eighty-five or one 
hundred. We lost two children in the undertaking; my wife and 
myself suffered immensely. After we left for Jamaica, we stopped 
for three months at Sierra Leone, Africa. We lived in Kingston 
for three years, and in other parts of the island. Lived in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, for two years, having remained out 
of the United States several years, and having travelled consider- 
able at my own expense, I might say I have some experience in 
emigration. But, notwithstanding all this loss of time and dep- 
rivation, I have aequired a small property and a nice little busi- 
ness. But, with the proper assistance, I am willing to try it again, 
though my wife says she will never leave the land of her fore- 
fathers. There is a great demand on me from the colored popula- 
tion for information in regard to this project, and I hope you will 
send me the necessary documents to post myself. You mention in 
your speech several documents that would be of immense advantage 
in defending my position. I wish to know how and by what means 
the necessary aid and protection is to be given, and if in your 
opinion the Government will give any assistance. We have had 
three meetings on this subject, and thought of forming ourselves 
into a joint stock company, and issue $100 bonds and aid ourselves 
as much as possible, and to beg from individuals, State Govern- 
ments, sell bonds, &e., &e. Please inform me where I can obtain a 
constitution and by-laws of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety. I learned my trade with Mr. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, 
Ex-Governor, now member of the Senate, who can give any infor- 
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mation in regard to me. He will recollect the boy he used to call 
Alfred. You will do me a great favor to answer this soon. 
I am, with much respect, your most obedient servant, 
ALFRED VANACTER THOMPSON.?*° 


LETTER FROM J. D. Harris, (A BLACK MAN). 
CLEVELAND, Ou10, Dee. 10, 1858. 

Dear Sir: Having full faith in the principle of your able speech 
delivered in Congress Jan. 14, 1858, in which you urge the neces- 
sity of acquiring territory outside of the United States for the 
settlement of the freed colored people, I take the liberty of address- 
ing you this letter. 

I assure you that the thinking portion of the colored people 
appreciate your efforts in that direction ; for while it is evident that 
the white and black races cannot exist in this country on terms of 
equality, it is equally certain the latter will not long be content 
with anything less. 

Against the Government, its laws, and its customs, they are fast 
beginning to rebel; and even while I write, in consequence of a late 
fugitive slave case, this spirit is spreading to a marvellous extent. 

The Government drives us to Canada, where we are indeed free, 
but where it is plain we cannot become a very great people. We 
want more room, where it is not quite so cold—we want to be 
identified with the ruling power of a nation; and unless this be 
obtained, Canada must be looked to as a strong military post for 
future use, in the very vitals of America. 

But you will not forgive me for addressing you (if at all) ina 
tone so pointed, and I therefore cease, humbly beseeching you will 
bring the subject again before Congress; and when you have so 
far progressed as to need an agent among our people, whether it be 
to spread such information as will awaken them to their true inter- 
ests, or to carry out some plan or expedition that may be devised, 
begging to be remembered as one who deeply feels the present 
embarassing condition of his race, and who is willing to sacrifice 
his time, his comfort, and his life, in order to create for them a 
higher and more ennobling position. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
J. D. Harris.**° 
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XV. THe Martyrpom or Joun Brown 


There must be some historic value in learning what the 
Negroes thought of John Brown, the martyr, who died that 
they might be free. Reading the comments of others, one 
would think that he was universally condemned, for we 
seldom hear a good word spoken in behalf of John Brown 
today. A professor of history at Harvard University con- 
fessed that he hates the very memory of John Brown to the 
extent that whenever he passes his statue in the home of a 
friend he feels like kicking it in the back. A Columbia 
University professor of history classifies John Brown as a 
highwayman and a cutthroat. These comments show how 
prejudiced and biased are the leading ‘‘historians’’ who 
are shaping the thought of the youth of tomorrow with re- 
spect to our dramatic makers of history. As these promi- 
nent writers are not yet sufficiently enlightened to appreci- 
ate John Brown’s martyrdom any more than the contempo- 
raries of his race in 1859, it may be well to learn from the 
following letters what the Negroes said of John Brown 
when he was passing through the ordeal. 


FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Canapa WEsT, Oct. 31, 1859. 


Mr. Epiror: I notice that the telegraph makes Mr. Cook (one 
of the unfortunate insurgents at Harper’s Ferry, and now in the 
hands of the thing calling itself the Government of Virginia, but 
which in fact is but an organized conspiracy by one party of the 
people against the other and weaker,) denounce me as a coward— 
and to assert that I promised to be present at the Harper’s Ferry 
Insurrection. This is certainly a very grave impeachment, whether 
viewed in its bearings upon friends or upon foes, and you will not 
think it strange that I should take a somewhat serious notice of it. 
Having no acquaintance whatever with Mr. Cook, and never having 
exchanged a word with him about the Harper’s Ferry insurrection, 
I am induced to doubt that he could have used the language con- 
cerning me which the wires attribute to him. The lightning, when 
speaking for itself, is among the most direct, reliable and truthful 
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of things; but when speaking for the terror-stricken slaveholders at 
Harper’s Ferry, it has been made the swiftest of liars. Under 
their nimble and trembling fingers, it magnified seventeen men into 
seven hundred—and has since filled the columns of the New York 
Herald for days with interminable contradictions. But, assuming 
that it has told only the simple truth, as to the sayings of Mr. Cook 
in this instance, I have this answer to make to my accuser: Mr. 
Cook may be perfectly right in denouncing me as a coward. I 
have not one word to say in defence or vindication of my character 
fer courage. I have always been more distinguished for running 
than fighting—and, tried by the Harper’s Ferry insurrection test, 
I am most miserably deficient in courage—even more so than Cook, 
when he deserted his old brave captain, and fled to the mountains. 
To this extent Mr. Cook is entirely right, and will meet no contra- 
diction from me or from anybody else. But wholly, grievously, and 
most unaccountably wrong is Mr. Cook, when he asserts that I 
promised to be present in person at the Harper’s Ferry insurrec- 
tion. Of whatever other imprudence and indiscretion I may have 
been guilty, I have never made a promise so rash and wild as this. 
The taking of Harper’s Ferry was a measure never encouraged by 
my word or by my vote, at any time or place; my wisdom or my 
cowardice has not only kept me from Harper’s Ferry, but has 
equally kept me from making any promise to go there. I desire 
to be quite emphatic here—for of all guilty men, he is the guiltiest 
who lures his fellow-men to an undertaking of this sort, under 
promise of assistance, which he afterwards fails to render. I there- 
fore declare that there is no man living, and no man dead, who if 
living, could truthfully say that I ever promised him or anybody 
else, either conditionally or otherwise, that I would be present in 
person at the Harper’s Ferry insurrection. My field of labor for 
the abolition of slavery has not extended to an attack upon the 
United States arsenal. In the teeth of the documents already pub- 
lished, and of those which hereafter may be published, I affirm no 
man connected with that insurrection, from its noble and heroic 
leader down, can connect my name with a single broken promise 
of any sort whatever. So much I deem it proper to say negatively. 

The time for a full statement of what I know, and of all I know, 
of this desperate but sublimely disinterested effort to emancipate 
the slaves of Maryland and Virginia, from their eruel taskmasters, 
has not yet come, and may never come. In the denial which I 
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have now made, my motive is more a respectful consideration for 
the opinions of the slave’s friends, than from my fear of being 
made an accomplice in the general conspiracy against Slavery. I 
am ever ready to write, speak, publish, organize, combine, and even 
to conspire against Slavery, when there is a reasonable hope for 
success. Men who live by robbing their fellow-men of their labor 
and liberty, have forfeited their right to know anything of the 
thoughts, feelings, or purposes of those whom they rob and plunder. 
They have by the single act of slaveholding voluntarily placed 
themselves beyond the laws of justice and honor, and have become 
only fitted for companionship with thieves and pirates—the com- 
mon enemies of God and of all mankind. While it shall be consid- 
ered right to protect oneself against thieves, burglars, robbers and 
assassins, and to slay a wild beast in the act of devouring his hu- 
man prey, it can never be wrong for the imbruted and whip-searred 
slaves, or their friends, to hunt, harass and even strike down the 
traffickers in human flesh. If anybody is disposed to think less of 
me on account of this sentiment; or because I may have had a 
knowledge of what was about to oeecur, and did not assume the base 
and detestable character of an informer, he is a man whose good 
or bad opinion of me may be equally repugnant and despicable. 
Entertaining this sentiment, I may be asked, why I did not join 
John Brown—the noble old hero whose one right hand has shaken 
the foundation of the American Union, and whose ghost will haunt 
the bed-chambers of all the born and unborn slaveholders of Vir- 
ginia through all their generations, filling them with alarm and 
consternation! My answer to this has already been given, at least, 
impliedly given: ‘The tools to those that ean use them.’ Let every 
man work for the abolition of Slavery in his own way. I would 
help all, and hinder none. My position in regard to the Harper’s 
Ferry insurrection may be easily inferred from these remarks, and 
I shall be glad if those papers which have spoken of me in con- 
nection with it would find room for this brief statement. 

I have no apology for keeping out of the way of those gentle- 
manly United States Marshals, who are said to have paid Rochester 
a somewhat protracted visit lately, with a view to an interview with 
me. A government recognizing the validity of the Dred Scott 
decision, at such a time as this, is not likely to have any very 
charitable feelings towards me; and if I am to meet its representa- 
tives, I prefer to do so, at least, upon equal terms. If I have com- 
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mitted any offence against Society, I have done so on the soil of 
the State of New York, and I should be perfectly willing there to 
be arraigned before an impartial jury; but I have quite insuperable 
objections to being caught by the hands of Mr. Buchanan, and 
‘bagged’ by Gov. Wise. For this appears to be the arrangement. 
Buchanan does the fighting and hunting, and Wise ‘bags’ the game. 

Some reflections may be made upon my leaving on a tour to 
England, just at this time. I have only to say, that my going to 
that country has been rather delayed than hastened by the insur- 
rection at Harper’s Ferry. All knew that I had intended to leave 
here in the first week of November. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS.* 


From CouLorep CITIZENS OF CHICAGO TO JOHN Brown. 


Cuicaco, November 17. 


Dear Friend: We certainly have great reasons, as well as in- 
tense desires, to assure you that we deeply sympathize with you 
and your beloved family. Not only do we sympathize in tears and 
prayers with you and them, but we will do so in a more tangible 
form, by contributing material aid to help those of your family 
of whom you have spoken to our mutual friend, Mrs. L. Maria 
Child. How could we be so ungrateful as to do less for one who 
has suffered, bled, and now ready to die for the cause? ‘‘Greater 
love can no man have, than to lay down his life for the poor, 
despised, and lowly.”’ 

Your friends, 
H. O. W., and others.*** 


From A WOMAN OF THE Race HE Diep For. 


KENDALVILLE, INDIANA, Nov. 25. 


Dear Friend: Although the hands of Slavery throw a barrier 
between you and me, and it may not be my privilege to see you in 
your prison-house, Virginia has no bolts or bars through which I 
dread to send you my sympathy. In the name of the young girl 
sold from the warm clasp of a mother’s arms to the clutches of a 
libertine or a profligate,—in the name of the slave mother, her 
heart rocked to and fro by the agony of her mournful separations,— 
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I thank you, that you have been brave enough to reach out your 
hands to the crushed and blighted of my race. You have rocked 
the bloody Bastile ; and I hope that from your sad fate great good 
may arise to the cause of freedom. Already from your prison has 
come a shout of triumph against the giant sin of our country. The 
hemlock is distilled with victory when it is pressed to the lips of 
Socrates. The Cross becomes a glorious ensign when Calvary’s 
page-browed sufferer yields up his life upon it. And, if Universal 
Freedom is ever to be the dominant power of the land, your bodies 
may be only her first stepping stones to dominion. I would prefer 
to see Slavery go down peaceably by men breaking off their sins 
by righteousness and their iniquities by showing justice and merey 
to the poor; but we cannot tell what the future may bring forth. 
God writes national judgments upon national sins; and what may 
be slumbering in the storehouse of divine justice we do not know. 
We may earnestly hope that your fate will not be a vain lesson, that 
it will intensify our hatred of Slavery and love of freedom, and 
that your martyr grave will be a sacred altar upon which men will 
record their vows of undying hatred to that system which tramples 
on man and bids defiance to God. I have written to your dear 
wife, and sent her a few dollars, and I pledge myself to you that 
I will continue to assist her. May the ever-blessed God shield you 
and your fellow-prisoners in the darkest hour. Send my sympathy 
to your fellow-prisoners; tell them to be of good courage; to seek 
a refuge in the Eternal God, and lean upon His everlasting arms 
for a sure support. If any of them, like you, have a wife or 
children that I can help, let them send me word. 
Yours in the cause of freedom, 
F. KE. W.1% 


FROM THE COLORED WOMEN OF BROOKLYN. 


BrRooKuyn, Nov. 26. 

In behalf of the colored women of Brooklyn. Dear Sir: We, a 
portion of the American people, would fain offer you our sincere 
and heartfelt sympathies in the cause you have so nobly espoused, 
and that you so firmly adhere to. We truly appreciate your most 
noble and humane effort, and recognize in you a Saviour commis- 
sioned to redeem us, the American people, from the great National 
Sin of Slavery; and though you have apparently failed in the 
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object of your desires, yet the influence that we believe it will 
eventually exert, will accomplish all your intentions. We consider 
you a model of true patriotism, and one whom our common country 
will yet regard as the greatest it has produced, because you have 
sacrificed all for its sake. We rejoice in the consciousness of your 
perfect resignation. We shall ever hold you dear in our remem- 
brance, and shall infuse the same feelings in our posterity. We 
have always entertained a love for the country which gave us birth, 
despite the wrongs inflicted upon us, and have always been hopeful 
that the future would augur better things. We feel now that your 
glorious act for the cause of humanity has afforded us an unex- 
pected realization of some of our seemingly vain hopes. And now, 
in view of the coming crisis which is to terminate all your labors 
of love for this life, our mortal natures fail to sustain us under the 
trying affliction ; but when we view it from our religious standpoint, 
we feel that earth is not worthy of you, and that your spirit 
yearneth for a higher and holier existence. Therefore we willingly 
give you up, and submit to His will ‘‘who doeth all things well.’’ 
Yours with warm regard, 


ee 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro and His Songs. By Howarp W. Ovum, Ph.D., Kenan 
Professor of Sociology and Director of the School of Public 
Welfare, University of North Carolina, and Guy B. JoHNSoN, 
A. M., Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina. (Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925.) 

This is one of the several volumes printed by certain scholars 
of North Carolina now making a study of the Negro. From this 
group have already come two other such books, namely, a biography 
of Booker T. Washington by Prof. W. C. Jackson and a book on 
poetry by American, Negroes by Professors White and Jackson. 
Reading these volumes, we are glad to learn that, while the authors 
are far from a clear understanding of the philosophy underlying 
the life of the Negro, they are nevertheless exhibiting a change in 
the attitude toward the study of this neglected aspect of history. 
Whereas most of such former writers dealt largely with what the 
Negro is not, what he has not done, and what he cannot do, these 
authors are making an attempt to introduce the public to the world 
as the Negro sees it. 

This particular volume dealing with Negro music is not the first 
in its field. We have already had the works of Krehbiel, Marsh, 
Work, Allen, Fox, Tally, Harris, Peterson, Fenner and Pike, fore- 
runners in studying the Negro and his songs. The original treat- 
ment and the additional facts of this volume, however, will make for 
it a place in the libraries of schools and homes. 

The aim in this work is to present the material ‘‘for what it is 
and not for cosmic generalization or ethnic interpretation.’’ The 
authors do not pretend to present here songs typical of all the Negro 
race. It is stated that some of these are not even folk songs in the 
accurate sense of the word. The songs, as the authors intimate in 
the preface, do not show sufficient parallelism to guide the student 
of any particular period of the history of the Negro or of any spe- 
cial community of Negroes. The trouble lies in the fact that this 
is ‘‘a rather small large collection.’’ We are still short of adequate 
materials to show either the evolution of the dialect or variation of 
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the songs. The collection at best can be considered only as giving 
additional evidence of the incalculable value to be derived from 
scientific study of Negro thought as reflected in his music. 

The lofty intent and purpose of the authors may be seen in the 
following : ‘‘If, as W. T. Dawson says, the secret of true poetry is 
to see and to feel, then there is poetry in the Negro songs. If im- 
ages and allegories are better than material things, then the Negro 
singer is good. But if one is to find poetry, like some Richard 
Jeffries, dwelling on the mystery and beauty of the flesh, on the 
sensitive elegance of nature and the soul, or like Wordsworth’s 
man-to-man poet, there will be many who dissent from such a judg- 
ment of crude creative effort. For there abounds much coarseness. 
Well it is that this collection has no duty to evaluate overweening 
physical expression alongside spiritual aspiration, to judge whether 
buttercups are grazing grass or the substance of sun-split immortal 
gold! Other contrasts there are: stately measures and broken 
rhythm, forced triseme and ragged trochee, illogical asyndeton and 
mixed meters, and such other untamed technique as will undoubt- 
edly do justice to the singer of the songs.’’ 

A better idea of the book may be obtained from a resume of what 
it covers. The work begins with a sort of stage-like presentation 
of the Negro singer. It then treats of the religious strivings of 
the Negro as expressed in his music. Two chapters of the book 
are devoted to examples of these religious songs. Then come the 
social songs of the Negro as understood by the author, followed by 
two chapters of examples of such songs. The work songs of the 
Negro receive some consideration, but the treatment of this aspect 
of Negro music is not so extensive as the others. Probably the 
most valuable part of the book is the closing chapter devoted to 
imagery, style and poetic effort. Into this part of the book, how- 
ever, there crept some other misunderstanding of the man who 


thinks black. 


Southern Pioneers. By Howarp W. Ovum, Ph. D., Kenan Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Director of the School of Public Welfare, 
University of North Carolina. (Chapel Hill, N. C., The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. 221. Price $2.00.) 
This is another work proceeding from the same group of scholars 

of North Carolina. It is a collection of biographical sketches of 

distinguished men of the South, written by Southern authors of 
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note. The sketches are restricted to Woodrow Wilson by Gerald 
W. Johnson, Charles Brantley Aycock by Edwin A. Alderman, 
Seaman A. Knapp by Jackson Davis, Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street by John Donald Wade, Joel Chandler Harris by Julia Col- 
lier Harris, Booker T. Washington by Monroe N. Work, Madelin 
McDowell Breckinridge by S. P. Breckinridge, and Edward Kidder 
Graham by Robert D. W. Connor. All of these sketches are not ap- 
pearing in this volume for the first time. Some of them have seen 
light in the Journal of Social Forces. Published in this handy 
form, however, the volume has some value and will doubtless find 
considerable circulation. 

The selection of subjects for these sketches seems to have been 
determined by that characterization of a leader as one who ‘‘ worked 
while we his fellows lived.’’ Whether all of these persons will 
measure up to that standard or not will be a question for the pub- 
lic itself to answer. It is clear, however, that most of these gentle- 
men thus sketched were great men who rendered their fellows 
yeoman service in the midst of great crises. Others herein men- 
tioned are not so well known; but, feeling that ‘‘there are strong 
personalities of charm and force whose ideals have not yet found 
full expression’’ the author has herein presented their case to the 
critical world. 

In the introductory chapter the thought of the editor is well 
set forth. There is an inquiry as to why the South is so barren of 
distinguished leaders after having produced such great men as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Robert E. Lee, Andrew 
Jackson and Walter Hines Page. The author does not believe 
that the South is alone in its present dearth of distinctive leader- 
ship, if it be compared with the other regional divisions of the 
country. He thinks, too, that the changing basis upon which 
leadership is now developed has had something to do with the mat- 
ter. In short, we are passing through a transition. In the future 
leaders will be the antithesis of the former chieftains of the politi- 
cal, military and religious type. ‘‘These will be leaders who repre- 
sent movements, and their leadership will draw its strength from 
the cause represented rather than from the overpowering indivi- 
dual.’’ 

Passing from the dearth of leadership in the South, the author 
considers also the lack of accredited universities. This he attrib- 
utes somewhat to the lack of resources and to the poverty of mate- 
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rial things. Finally he expresses the regret that the South has 
lacked an atmosphere conducive to achievement and distinction. 
He believes that there has been no suitable social, cultural, and 
spiritual atmosphere in which leadership could develop or distine- 
tion survive. Then there have been handicaps in the conflict be- 
tween races, between classes, between denominations, between visi- 
ble and invisible government, and between dominant demagogues 
and their following. 


Men of Maryland. By Rev. Greorce F. Braae, Jr., D.D., Rector 
St. James, First African Church, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Editor of The Church Advocate; Author of The History of the 
Afro-American Group of the Episcopal Church and of other 
Publications. (Church Advocate Press, Baltimore, Md., 1925. 
Pp. 160. Price $1.25.) 

This is the second edition of the author’s work bearing this 
same title. This has been revised and enlarged to include the 
sketches of notable characters who have recently appeared. It is, 
therefore, brought down to date so as to make mention of practi- 
cally all of the Negroes who have figured in the history of Maryland 
even since the World War. In this book is found also honorable 
mention of such prominent white persons as Charles Bonaparte, 
Cardinal Gibbons, and Henry Winter Davis, who showed their 
friendship for the Negro. 

‘che aim of this work is to disseminate information concerning 
the Negro race among the youth of the schools of Maryland and 
wherever there may be an interest in these sketches of men, most 
of whom toiled faithfully and successfully in other parts. In fact, 
some of these characters like Frederick Douglass and Benjamin 
Banneker are persons of national and international standing rather 
than of local repute like most of those included in this treatment. 
The work is not published in the form of a textbook, but the 
sketches are readable and are so arranged as to supply valuable 
material for the study of the Negro. 

The book first accounts for the presence of the Negro in Mary- 
land by a rather hasty sketch covering only two pages. Slavery 
itself is then briefly treated under the caption of ‘‘Black Slaves 
in Maryland.’’ In the same way the free blacks in Maryland 
are presented. The author then writes of educational awakening 
before the Civil War, mentioning such participants in this renais- 
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sance as Bishop Alexander Payne, Rev. Moses Clayton, Dr. Har- 
vey Johnson and Josiah Henson. 

The rest of the book is devoted altogether to biographical 
sketches. Among those thus honored are Sarah Allen, wife of 
Bishop Richard Allen, Benjamin Banneker, Daniel Coker, Josiah 
Henson, William Levington, Ira F. Aldridge, Leonard A. Black, 
J. J. G. Bias, L. J. Coppin, T. J. Dorsey, H. H. Garnet, Frances 
KE. W. Harper, J. T. Holly, J. W. C. Pennington, Harriet Tubman, 
Alexander W. Wayman, Samuel R. Ward, and Frederick Doug- 
lass. The men of the recent period are persons well known to the 
public today. 


Negro Orators and Their Orations. By Carter G. Woopson. 
(The Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C. Pp. 730. 
Price $5.25.) 

This work was to be edited by another who because of many 
duties had to abandon the task. It was then taken up by the au- 
thor, in whose hands the plan was decidedly changed. Whereas 
the original plan required the editing of a smaller number of dis- 
courses showing literary attainment the present volume presents 
practically all of the important speeches of Negroes in print. This 
book, then, may serve not only as a valuable aid to students of Eng- 
lish as the Negro developed the use of it, but is at the same time a 
source book. It is a companion volume of another work of the same 
author to be entitled The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters 
Written During the Crisis, 1800-1860. 

The work begins with a valuable introduction devoted to a dis- 
cussion of oratory largely from the point of view of the world’s 
great thinkers. Exactly what they have said of the orator from age 
to age is herein presented in the very comments made by the distin- 
guished thinkers themselves. An effort is made also to show the de- 
velopment of the attitude toward the orator. Whereas he was a 
magnetic figure in the ancient world he became less so during the 
rise of modern nations, and has had to play an unimportant rdle in 
the life of the people of today. 

The editor finds that the Negro spokesmen were in no sense 
different from the orators of other groups, although they were not 
usually so well educated. The hard and fast lines of definition 
indulged in by some writers on oratory may eliminate the real ora- 
tor. The orator, the editor believes, does not need to conform to 
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all of the requirements of rhetoric and logic. Many of the best 
speeches extant fail to impress the reader when he examines the 
woof and texture. We wonder, therefore, how they could have 
impressed the people; but if we remember that the main factor, 
the effective manner in which these eloquent appeals were deliv- 
ered, cannot be determined by a study of the form, we shall better 
appreciate the Negro orator who had ‘‘an eye that tears can on a 
sudden fill, and lips that smile before the tears are gone.”’ 

Their tones were beautiful, and their gestures natural. They 
could suit the word to the action and the action to the word. Using 
skillfully the eye and the voice, they reached the souls of man. 
Unable to hear these orations, however, the public is thus deprived 
of the ideal method of studying them. They must, therefore, be 
judged not so much by their style as by the effect which they pro- 
duced on their hearers. As this varies according to the taste, ex- 
perience and environment of the hearers, an absolute standard in 
regard to their oratory, then, is impossible. 

This work gives an unbroken development of the thought of 
the Negro as presented by these spokesmen of the race. Each 
leader is introduced with an informing sketch of his life. Then 
follows the oration in which the spokesman has given expres- 
sion to the feelings of his particular group and suggested a program 
for the realization of its dreams. How these utterances connected 
with other thought and what they accomplished for the good of 
the cause may be studied further by using the footnotes appearing 
from page to page. 

The sketches in themselves constitute a brief history of the 
Negro in America and the speeches give the inside view of the 
forces at work among the blacks and their reaction to such agen- 
cies. In each case there is a striking portraiture of a great subject, 
and, on the whole, an absorbing story of palpitating life, a pan- 
oramic picture of all the leading activities of the Negro. 




















NOTES 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
through its Information Service makes the following comment on 
Negro Life in West Virginia: 


A report of the Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statisties of West 
Virginia for 1923-24 recently published gives a good picture of 
Virginia life and race relations in that state. The Negro populatio 
increased rapidly, nearly doubling in ten years, the total in 1920 
being 85,573 and estimated over 90,000 in 1924. More than one- 
third, or 38.6 per cent, of this population was born in the state, 
about one-third was born in Virginia, 6,512 in North Carolina, the 
remainder coming from many states of the union, mainly the South. 
The male population exceeds the female population 108.9 to 100, 
but the marital conditions show that 67.1 per cent of the female 
persons 15 years of age and over were married in comparison with 
54.5 per cent of the males. 

Health conditions, while improving, are serious. There were 
1,387 deaths in 1922, 12.1 per cent of them being from tuberculosis, 
and 1,621 deaths in 1923, 13.88 per cent from tuberculosis, as com- 
pared with 7.2 per cent of the total number of deaths of white peo- 
ple in the latter year from the same disease. The total births 
make a favorable showing of 1,912 in 1922 and 2,139 in 1923. 

The relations of the Negro to industry are reported significant : 
‘‘These have demonstrated their ability to live and work side by 
side in peace and harmony with their white fellow workers.’’ 
Their employers willingly testify to ‘‘the Negro employe’s loyalty, 
good nature, peaceful qualities and to his efforts to give a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay.’’ The percentage of Negro male persons 
employed appears greater in West Virginia than most other states, 
there being 83.8 of those ten years of age and over gainfully em- 
ployed. The percentage of Negro males employed in the United 
States in 1920 was 81.1. 

In West Virginia the greatest number are employed in the coal 
industry as miners and laborers in mine operations. Of about 
32,279 males ten years of age and over gainfully employed in 1920, 
about 17,923 were so employed. Negro miners and mine workers 
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are steadily increasing in number and proportion among the total 
workers in this industry in this state. The report states that more 
than 60 per cent of the male Negroes sixteen years of age and over 
who are gainfully employed are engaged at the coal mines of the 
state. It is estimated that in 1923 more than 23,000 were so em- 
ployed. In striking contrast, a lower percentage of Negro female 
persons was employed than in any other state in the United States. 
This is accounted for by the fact that about three-fourths of Negro 
males sixteen years of age and over are in coal mining with the 
higher relative wages it offers. Negro physicians, dentists and 
lawyers are increasing in numbers and are increasingly employed 
by their own group. The Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics 
has made efforts to induce Negroes coming into the state to buy 
farms in order to have means of employment during successive 
depressions of the eoal industry. 

Home ownership by Negroes in West Virginia is considerably 
less than in other states, 17.7 per cent in 1920 owning the homes 
they occupied. This condition is explained by the fact that the 
Negro population nearly doubled itself between 1900 and 1920 and 
that more than 70 per cent of the colored workers were employed 
by coal corporations and live in houses owned by these corporations 
where neither houses nor land can be bought. 

The church connections of Negroes in the state seem low, re- 
ported membership being less than one-fourth of the total Negro 
population, in comparison with about 50 per cent for the United 
States. The Baptist enrollment is about two-thirds of the total 
number reported ; the Methodist Episcopal and the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal have all but a small fraction of the remaining en- 
rollment. Negro education is apparently above the standard of 
adjoining states that have separate schools as indicated by the 
grade of teachers and salaries. There is great need of improvement 
in building and equipment. The total enrollment in the elemen- 
tary and high schools shows an increase of more than five thousand 
since 1922. A large number of adults were enrolled in night 
schools as the result of an effort to reduce illiteracy. 

The report speaks in enthusiastic terms of race relations in the 
state: ‘‘They were never better than they are now and have been 
during the past two years.’’ The Bureau has sent representatives 
to communities wherever friction threatened, to take steps neces- 
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sary to prevent trouble and to remove the danger of ill feeling 
Understandings through conference between representatives of both 
races, enforcement of the law without regard to race or color, 
fair division of school funds, the impartial use of public parks 
and bathing beaches, establishment of playgrounds for all children, 
equality of housing conditions about industrial plants, and welfare 
activities conducted among Negroes by members of that race are 
named as measures contributing to interracial cooperation. The 
report mentions especially the services of the press, both white and 
colored, in furthering these amicable relations. 


The remaining ‘‘ Letters to Antislavery Workers and Agencies”’ 
appear in this issue as ‘‘ Documents.’’ In the next issue there will 
be printed a series of personal, private, and business letters cover- 
ing the same period. These, together with those which have been 
published in the April and July issues, will be reprinted and bound 
in book form as The Mind of the Negro as reflected in letters written 
during the Crisis, 1800-1860. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


330 pp. Illustrated Price $2.65 by mail 


Second Edition 


This is a popular treatise in a neglected field compelling the 
attention of those interested in the Negro and of those pursuing 
the study of history in all of its phases. No effort has been 
made to document this work; but the narrative is told in such a 
straightforward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that the story 
carries conviction. In one panorama the reader sees the coming 
of the early missionaries, the appearance of the Negro preacher 
as the result of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
church, its struggles with forces without and within, and finally 
its triumph as a socializing institution around which develops 
the new life of a rising race. This book may be read with profit, 
therefore, by any seeker after the truth and must be read by all 
desiring to be informed as to the social forces at work in this 
eountry. 
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In this work the author has endeavored to meet the 4 
long felt want for a suitable textbook adapted to the 
capacity of eighth grade and high school students de- 
sirous of knowing the leading facts of Negro life and 
history. The numerous references for more extensive 
treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, 
render it useful for classes in colleges and universities. 


The author has treated every important phase of 
history influenced by the Negro. Beginning with the 
situation in Africa, the author discusses the enslave- 
ment of the race at home and abroad, the sort of bond- 
age experienced, the first steps for its amelioration, 
the reaction against the Negro, the economic aspect of 
slavery, abolition, colonization, the question in Con- 
gress, the Civil War, the reconstruction, the readjust- 
ment, the achievements of the race in freedom, the 
Negro in the World War, and the struggle for social 
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